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‘The Standard Visible 


Oliver Writer. 


Adopted by the Railroads and Other Large Corporations, 


and Used by the Government. 
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Most Rapid, Convenient, Simple and Durable. 


DON’T BUY AN OUT-OF-DATE MACHINE ON A WORN-OUT REPUTATION. 


GET THE MOST HIGHLY-IMPROVED WRITER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. — 





The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


¢ 
‘ o»Does the Most of the Best Work the Casiestcr 
I 

| 315 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
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not remove impurities held in solution. 
sedimentary matter, the least harmful of water impurities. 


pegs 


and that will stand every scientific test. 


and fully aera ted with pure sterilized air. 





When you open a bottle of 
CRYSTAL WATER 
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you can depend upon it to be 


PURE AS THE EASTER LILIES. \ 
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Filters are powerless to purify an affected water; they 
only concentrate and multiply the bacteria instead of re- 


moving them, and it is a well-known fact that filters wil{ 


WATER 


is the only water on the market to-day of absolute purity 
It is doubly distilled 


besides being a most delightful beverage, is a most valuable tonic. A combination 
9 of iron and vegetable tonics and delicious aromatics, purifying the blood, relieving 
headache, nausea, dyspepsia and sleeplessness. It tones up the system generally. 
It is especially good to take in the morning after one has been out with his friends the night before. 


B (CRYSTAL BEVERAGES 


The Purest and Most Delightful Drinks Ever Offered to the Public. 


GINGER ALE, BIRCH BEER, Lemon Soda, Sarsaparilla, Lemon Sour, Cream Soda, 
Cherry, Florida Orange, Orange Phosphate, Strawberry, Crystalaris, Lithia, English 


} Club Soda, Etc., Etc. 
Order through your grocer or direct from 


» Crystal Water Co., 
3 ei i ls 


2020, 2022, 2024, 2026 Walnut Street. 


TELEPHONE—Bell, Main 600. 
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NEW BOOKS 

John Lane, New York, is the publisher 
of “The Gap in the Garden,” by Vanda 
Wathen-Bartlett. This is a product of 
the better sort of present-day fiction 
writing. In development, the story fol- 
lows well-beaten paths. The characters 
are of the conventional sort. Yet, there 
is something about the tale which ab- 
sorbs our attention. This is due to the 
author’s clever handling of his subject 
and his ofttimes puissant way of depict- 
ing. Thus we read on page 349, that 
“she wrenched the door open, and step- 
ped hastily into the road, before the 
footman had time to reach the ground. 


The next instant her hands flew up in 
vain endeavor to save the hat that was 
torn forcibly from off her head; the 
fury of the elements was on her, was 
hurrying her towards the near cliff-edge, 
despite her blind effort of resistance, her 
attempt to lean her full weight against 
the blast. The two men, springing after 
her, caught her by the arms and steadied 
her, then battled with her through the 
storm towards the wicket gate. The 
dark veil of her heavy hair blew loose; 
its long strands whipped the white faces 
of the men beside her.” “The Gap in the 
Garden,” is a story which may be recom- 
mended to those who have some literary 


taste and yet are not over-fastidious in 
their choice of means to satisfy their 
craving for fiction. 


. && 

William Wallace Cook is the author 
of “His Friend the Enemy,” a fanciful 
romance of the somewhat more strenu- 
ous kind, in which we read of such 
things as treachery, the sacking of an 
office, the bombardment of a building, 
the finding of a coal-vein, hair-breadth 
escapes, bravery in the rescue of women 
and children, and various other sundry 
and divers matters, all of a nature to de- 
light the worshipers of the thrilling and 
the startling. The hero, Guy, goes 


through experiences that the dusky Moor 
would have shrunk from with horror, 
and the heroine, Betty, has mishaps that 
are decidedly above the average in real- 
istic fiction. Published by G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co., New York. 


eh 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of “Richard Rosney,” by 
Maxwell Gray. It is a_ well-written 
story of love that unfolds itself in these 
pages. There is nothing unusual or ab- 
normal in the plot. The characters are 
neither exotic, nor brilliant. The dia- 
logue is not above the average, as may 
be seen from the following, which we 
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| “The Busy Man’s Train.” 








| Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character. 


“The 20th Century Limited’ 


This is The century of all the ages. 
The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is The train of the century, 
and is appropriately named ‘ 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of the ‘‘Four-Tracx News,’ containing 
apicture of “The 20th Century Limited,” and a 
deal of useful information Ly eapomeg places to 
visit, modes of travel, etc., will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of five cents, by George H. Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


work possible is the only way to do 


il 
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such as we are doing. You have not 
: had such work nor can you get it else- 
= where. We prefer to do no fast work 
> at all. Order your shirts DONE BY 
HAND for 2% cents extra, it will 
both please and pay you. 


Dinks 4. Parrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


“Lest we oom. ” we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 














Ask Your 
firocer 
Sweet 


AND 


Tender 


NOT 


DRY 


AND 


SALTY 


OUR HAMS and BREAKFAST BACON are 
selected and cured in this city with the greatest care 
and attention, and we guarantee them to give ae catia ee 
tion. If your grocer not keep OUR ND OF 
HAMS notify us, and we will give you Ea address of 
one that does. 


—_- SEB THAT THE AROVE BRAND 
IS ON THE HAM. ER HAMS 
ARE SOMETIMES SOLD. AS OuRs. 


COX & GORDON, 


TELEPHONE 2209. 1019 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


-CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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take at random from page 213: “Some 
hot drops gathered in her eyes and fell; 
but the obtuse male creature, looking 
straight before him, took no notice of 
them, sublimely unconscious of any of- 
fense toward her.” This is the typical 
and almost thread-hare fiction style of 
the present day. The book is full of 
gushing sentiment and yearning love, 
and Kathleen and Evelyn are exceed- 
ingly fond of blushing and of imagining 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. 


“The cream of Oxford’s academic so- 
ciety has been described as intellectual, 
but not intelligent. The higher Univer- 
sity walks are, undoubtedly, trod by cer- 
tain men who not infrequently know all 
about the Dative case and about the 
Birds of Arisophanes, but who often 
know nothing, and scorn to know any- 
thing, about the Dreyfus case or about 
the sparrows who flit and flitter in their 
own back-yards; men who are absolutely 
familiar with all the details of the Sec- 
ond Punic War, and who are utterly un- 
familiar with the Transvaal difficulties 
and with the American-Philippine im- 
broglio of to-day.” These are the some- 
what uncomplimentary remarks made by 
Mr. Laurence Hutton, in his introduction 
to his book, “Literary Landmarks of Ox- 
ford,” on the intellectuals of the famous 
old University of England. It may be 
said, en passant, that the same remarks 
apply equally as well to those of our 
American educational institutions which 
place a value upon mere scholarship to 
which it can in no wise be considered 
entitled. The volume under review, be- 
sides giving us interesting historical in- 
formation regarding the different  col- 
leges, and localities, contains likewise 
some breezily written biographical 
sketches, in concise form, of many of the 
famous personages who have, in the 
course of centuries, been affiliated with 
Oxford University. Thus we read of 
William Blackstone, the great commenta- 
tor on the “Laws of England,” that he 
was a curious combination of physical 
sloth and mental irritability. Boswell 
says that he wrote the “Commentaries” 
with a bottle of port wine before him, 
“being invigorated and supported in the 
fatigue of his great work by the moder- 
ate use of it.” “He was ever ready to 
confess, and to regret, his bad temper; 
but he never overcame his dislike for 
any sort of bodily exercise; and he 
seems to have died, literally, from the 
lack of it. He was too lazy to take the 
trouble to live. This is a solemn warn- 
ing against even the moderate use of 
port wine, in cases of great work.” John 
Ruskin, we are told, in the later days of 
his strength, went frequently back to 
Oxford, after taking his degree at Christ 
Church. “Max Muller reported him as 
being most charming and gentle in con- 
versation, saying all his bitter things 
through the medium of pen and ink. In 
society he was tolerant and agreeable, as 
diffident as a young girl, full of ques- 
tions, grateful for any information, and 
even in art topics listening almost defer- 

. entially to others who laid down their 
ideas of the law in his presence.” Mr. 
Hutton believes that this is a new view 
of Ruskin, and one that varies radically 
from that which has been commonly ac- 
cepted. DeQuincey entered Worces- 
ter College about 1803, on allowance of 








KNEIPP-LINEN 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


She Skin’s Ideal Neighbor 


is a fabric that will radiate perspiration 
teadily and maintain an even surface 
temperature. 


There is nothing which so nearly ap- 
proaches perfection in this regard as... 


Kneipp Linen Mesh 
Underwear 


a beautiful open fabric woven from pure 
Irish linen yarns. The Kneipp Linen Mesh 
wears like good. old-fashioned homespun, 
and gives better value in health and ser- 
vice than any underwear on the market. 
Sold in St. Louis by 


Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. 





Columbia Disc .. 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. Buy the new 
up-to-date Graphophone. Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 






THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


seltiea $15, $20 and $30 ” 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others. 


Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











FINE TABLE GLASSWARE 


PLAIN BOWLS ' FOR 
MONOGRAMS, <CRESTS, 
ETC., MADE BY 


DORFLINGER 


Trade-mark label on each piece. 


Ask Your Dealer. 
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Giuerdan 
<< flat Co. 


Broadway and Walnut St. 


SOUTHERN HOTEL 


fe ofe of of ofr fe ofr ofr of afr of ofr afr 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


A LIST OR 


BOOKS 


IN BELLES 
LETTRES 9% 











THOMAS B.MOSHER 
XLV EXCHANGE ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST THAT 
MR. MOSHER HAS YET ISSUED. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Main_28)5. 
KINLOCH, B. 1935. 





LONDON. 


TELPHONES: 


BEAVER LINE 


..+- ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
Aljl European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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one hundred pounds a year. He is said 
to have been a quiet and studious man, 
who did not frequent wine parties, al- 
though he was not an abstainer. “He 
was remarkable, even in those days, for 
his rare conversational powers and for 
his extraordinary stock of information 
upon all sorts of subjects. He did not 
make many friends, but he read a great 
deal; and he was looked upon, generally, 
as a very uncommon person. He had 
tasted the destructive drug in London, 
but it was in Oxford that he became 
addicted to its use, although not yet its 
slave. He passed a very brilliant writ- 
ten examination for his degree of B. A., 
but he never appeared for it in person; 
and he left Oxford without it.” Mr. 
Hutton’s book is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. It is nice- 
ly bound and clearly printed, and con- 
tains many illustrations. 
NE 

The April number of that unique month- 
ly magazine for travelers, “‘The Four 
Track News,” contains reading matter 
of excellent quality, and splendid illustra- 
tion. Mr. Geo. H. Daniels must be con- 
gratulated upon the high standard which 
he has established and maintained all 
along for this magazine. The contents 
are of diverse interest, thereby appeal- 
ing not only to travelers, but to the gen- 
eral reading public as well. Among the 
illustrations we note a good reproduction 
of Klinger’s powerful conception in mar- 
ble of ‘‘Ludwig von Beethoven.’ That 
there is such a thing as art in advertising 
has been proved by “The Four Track 
News.”’ Published by George H. Daniels, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 

mn 

The April number of “Current Litera- 
ture,’”’ in which has been incorporated 
“Current History,’’ is one that covers a 
wide range of subjects. This monthly 
magazine has assumed a form and scope 
calculated to make it indispensable to all 
who wish to keep well informed of the 
world’s political, scientific, artistic and 
literary endeavor and achievements. The 
Current Literature Publishing Co., 34 
West 26th street, New York, N. Y. 

ab ab ab 
A JOLLY PARTY 

Gaiety, laughter, conviviality reigned. 
Jack and Harry and Tom together with 
Madge, Louise and Belle were enjoying 
the outing immensely. They were under 
the broad, spreading branches of that 
grand old tree, the oak. Luncheon was 
spread—Mother Earth the table. Jack, 
ever appreciative, exclaimed: “By 
jove, Harry, old boy, this,’ with a com- 
prehensive glance at the bountiful re- 
past, “proclaims you an epicure or I’m 
no judge of the good things of life! Fact 
—it’s capital!” “Um-m—yes—” broke in 
Tom, in his peculiar drawling tones, “but 
I think I can add a finishing touch. Just 
you wait,” and, going to a hamper hither- 
to unnoticed, brought forth several pack- 
ages. “What is it?” queried Belle. 
“Don’t know,” returned Louise. “Some- 
thing good!” gurgled Madge. “Bet your 
life!” said Tom, and forthwith he un- 
wrapped several bottles of the best brew 
on earth—Lemp’s “Falstaff” and “Extra 
Pale.” “You’re right,” quoth modest 
Harry, “this,” holding up the now brim- 
ming glass, “is the finishing touch.” And 
those “who know” unanimously agree 
with the merrymakers, and declare, as’ 
Madge expressed it: “Lemp’s is the best 


” 


ever.” 
eh obs % 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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i WE MAKE THEM. A SAVING 

i WHAT? WORTH TAKING. 

i UMBRELLAS, 519 

i PARASOLS and CANES. 

| 1rs,FRoM LOCUST. : 
FACTORY 
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A gallon of Paint will do more to i NU 
beautify a home, its furnishings or sur- | 
roundings, than any expenditure of like L 
amount in any other way. 

All Paint is cheap, even good 
gx Paint, then why use poor Paint ? 


MOUND CITY 
PAINT & COLOR CO. 
GREGG VARNISH CO. } Products. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
WINDOW GLASS—Large Stock; All Sizes 


always on hand. 


¢ 





NORRIS D. GREGG, 


President. 


WM. H. GREGG, JR., 
Vice-President. 


E. H. DYER, Secretary. 


| Makers of 
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Carpets, Furniture, Draperies, Tapestries, 


Decorations, Ceilings and Walls Cleaned, Disinfected and Ren- 
ovated Without Removal. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO., 


3933 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Both ’ Phones. 


The Only System of Its Kind in the World. 





All Other Methods Obsolete. 
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TO TROUVILLE BY BALLOON 


Paul La Morlaye was most unhappy; 
\ladame La Morlaye—the beautiful Hel- 
en, as she was called at Honfleur—had 
again refused him permission to go to 
frouville, the pretext for the refusal be- 
ing that he would ogle the women, and 
waste the family revenues in his ungov- 
ernable passion for gambling. 

The situation was indeed trying. 
[here on the quay was a superb boat, 
vetting up steam, and almost ready to 
start. La Morlaye’s handsome face 
clouded as he watched it: “Ah! if Helen 
would only be reasonable,” he sighed, 
“in twenty minutes, after a most delight- 
ful voyage, I should land on that blessed 
shore of Trouville—in that beloved Ca- 
sino.” Then he sighed again, and look- 
ed longingly across the water. 

Indeed, when the weather was clear 
and bright, he could see the gaily decked 
terrace of the Casino, and the gleaming 
streamers of its oriflambs; at night when 
the illuminations sparkled out against 
the dark, blue sky, he fancied that he 
caught, notwithstanding the distance, 
whiffs of light music, in the ocean breeze, 
like refrains of a gay quadrille. It was 
the torture of Tantalus. 

Helen, however, had said no, and 
when Helen said no with a capital N 
there was nothing to do but submit—to 
remain at Honfleur, with no other dis- 
traction than the coming and going of 
fishing boats, the principal industry of 
this sequestered little canton, varied at 
times by the arrival of bathers, who came 
to eat the traditional breakfast at Havre 
de Grace. 

Poor La Morlaye had exhausted every 
possible argument to induce Helen to 
allow him to go to Trouville, and Lieu- 
tenant Rouflard, a dashing custom-house 
officer, the devoted admirer of Helen, 
had interceded many times with her to 
allow Paul to go to Trouville as often as 
he desired. He even added that these 
absences would afford him a truly per- 
sonal pleasure. 

Helen listened to Rouflard’s argu- 
ments with flushed cheeks and downcast 
eyes. One evening when he had been 
unusually eloquent, she drew herself up, 
and said to him with a certain hauteur: 
“Your society, Monsieur Rouflard, is 
most agreeable, and you are the hand- 
somest man at Honfleur, where officers 
are rare, but you must remember that I 
have pledged my faith to Paul; as long 
as he lives, vou understand, I shall be a 
faithful wife, and I shall take measures 
to have him remain a faithful husband.” 

Rouflard bowed submissively. He se- 
cretly hoped, however, that the day 
would come when he would be in a posi- 
tion to exact duty from—the imperious 
Helen. 

Meanwhile La Morlaye, sullenly prom- 
enading the quay, bit his lips, and tried 
to restrain his rage. His thwarted desire 
to go to Trouville had passed into a 
state of obsession. Suddenly he per- 
ceived a flaring poster which read: 

“For the benefit of the Saint-Gervais 
victims, Monsieur Mazagran, the cele- 
brated aeronaut, will make this after- 
noon an ascension from the public 
square at Honfleur. In the course of 
this ascension he will experiment with 
the aerial Salvor (his own invention), 
a certain parachute, which permitting 
him to open the valve, renders the bal- 
loon attractable, so that he can land 
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wherever he wishes, with absolute safe- 
ty." 

La Morlaye read and re-read the pos- 
ter. Evidently here was an unlooked- 
for exit from Honfleur. The sea, how- 
ever, was inconveniently near, and the 
last balloon catastrophe was still fresh 
in the minds of many. Upon this occas- 
ion there was also a husband, who was 
unable to join his wife for many days. 

Still, he did not meet death. 
There was consolation in that consider- 
ation. 

At breakfast La Morlaye appeared dis- 
tracted and preoccupied. Suddenly he 
asked Helen if she would accompany 
him to the Mazagran ascension. 

“Willingly, dearest. It gratifies me 
to see that you are interested in scien- 
tific pleasures—so. vastly preferable to 
those unwholesome ones at the Casino. 
Besides, Lieutenant Rouflard has offered 
me his arm. He assures me that the af- 
fair will be most interesting.” 

“Yes, it will be deucedly interesting,” 
snapped Paul, “for the atmosphere has 
cooled and there is a spanking breeze 
from the sea.” 

At five o’clock all the inhabitants of 
Honfleur had assembled in the public 
square. Seated on chairs, in the first 
row, directly behind the enclosure re- 
served for the ronaut, and marked off 
by a rope, were Monsier and Madame La 
Morlaye, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Rouflard. 

The Himalaya, held by ten sailors, 
swayed majestically in the air, while 
Monsieur Mazagran, in an admiral’s 
cap, his redingote brilliant with a con- 
stellation of unknown decorations, 
moved excitedly about, calling for his 
traveling companion, Monsier Anquetil, 
who had begged to share his voyage. 

Suddenly the crowd fell back, and a 
tall soldierly gendarme appeared. 

“Captain Mazagran,” said he, raising 
his hand, in military fashion, to his bi- 
corned hat, “your expected companion, 
Monsier Anquetil, requests me to tell 
you that, owing to the violence of the 
wind, he prefers not to embark.” 

In a second, the crowd was in an up- 
roar. Amid the general hubbub and 
confusion, which followed, hisses came 
from all sides for the delinquent Anque- 
til: “The coward! the wretch! the 
cheat; the sissy!” yelled the disappoint- 
ed spectators. 

Mazagran, standing erect, his constel- 
lation of unknown decorations blazing 
in the sunlight, surveyed the crowd, 
with the coolness of a melodramatic 
hero. Finally he said: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the situation is indeed vexatious. 
I had ballasted for two _ passengers. 
However, during the course of my pro- 
fessional career, I have never yet dis- 
appointed an audience, and shall not do 
so to-day.” (Applause from the crowd.) 
Mazagran bowed profoundly. 

After a short pause he asked, “Does 
anyone here present wish to accompany 
me? No? Very well, then I shall de- 
part alone.” He jumped lightly into the 
basket. With his left hand, he seized 
the small tri-colored flag, with which 
he intended giving the signal for de- 
parture. Just then he saw La Marlaye, 
who had leaped to his side. Pale and 
half breathless, like a man who had sud- 
denly taken a grave resolution, he said, 
excitedly: “Monsieur Mazagran, I shall 
accompany you.” 
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DYEING & CLEANING CO. 


65,145 SQUARE FEETAWORKING GROUND. 
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ALL BUILDINGS FIRE-PROOF. 


We try to call Special Attention to the Dyeing of light and faded Carpets and the Cleaning 
of elaborately made-up Dresses. 





MAIN OFFICE. 
PARK AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH ST 
PHONES: MAIN 66. 
KINLOCH B. 761. 


STORES. 


717 LOCUST ST. 
1044 N. VANDEVENTER AVE. 
726 N. TAYLOR AVE. 
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An Exhibition of Some 
Recently Painted Portraits 


BY 


..» Mr. Richard Hall... 


Che Noonan-Kocian Galleries, 
617 Locust Street. 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


ISSUES THE MOST APPROVED 
AND DESIRABLE FORMS OF 
LIFE * ENDOWMENT, .»* AND 
TERM POLICIES # * *% *% & 


POLICIES FOR PROTECTION 
AND INVESTMENT * # & 


For Full information apply to 
JOHN. J. RALEIGH, 


State Agent for Missouri, 
SUITE 6132 CHEMICAL BLDG. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKS [?3252} #OEDERS 200K sToRE 


found at 


TELEPHONES: 
Betr—Main 2673 om. 
Kintocn—A 458. 
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The American Brewing Co. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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“Paul!” screamed Helen, frantically 
waving her white parasol, “Are you 
crazy? Get out of that balloon instant- 
ly.” 

“Bravo!” shouted Lieutenant Rouflard 
by way of encouragement to Paul, “it is 
a most brave act.” “Let her loose,” 
cried Mazagran. The sailors dropped 
the ropes. The Himalaya arose majes- 
tically in the air amid the applause of 
the crowd, while Mazagran waved his 
tri-colored flag, while Rouflard saluted 
Paul with his kepi, while the beautiful 
Helen swooned away at her husband’s 
unexpected rebellion. 

“T think,” said Mazagran, to his new- 
found companion, as they shot skyward, 
“that we are going to have a fine voy- 
age. Indeed, I should not be surprised 
if we slept to-night at Folkestone.” 

“Great God! Captain,” said La Mor- 
laye, turning deathly pale, “I do not wish 
to be exacting, I read your poster in 
which you declared that you would an- 
chor wherever you wished. Anquetil 
was right. The wind is really violent, 
and appears to come from the land, 
which is probably propitious for a 
journey to Folkestone, but nevertheless, 
it is unquieting to me. I do not desire 
to experience the fate of the men in 
the Jupiter. I wish simply to alight at 
the Roches-Noires to go to Trouville.” 

“To Trouville!” excitedly exclaimed 
Mazagran. “Why it wasn’t worth while 
for you to embark. Besides, the Hima- 
laya will be very much unballasted.” 

“T implore you to allow me to land,” 
pleaded La Morlaye. “Ah! if you only 
knew the grave interests at stake. I 


shall lose thousands of francs, if I fail 
to keep my appointment.” 

The eronaut turned, and closely scru- 
tinized his companion’s face. Its gen- 
uinely woe-begone expression conquered 
him. 

“You did well to recall the catastrophe 
of the Jupiter,” he said. “With this tem- 
perature, the ascension to-day is not 
without a certain danger. I have no 
right to exact from you an act of hero- 
ism, I shall permit you to descend.” 

They were just passing over Viller- 
ville. 

Captain Mazagran opened the valve, 
and the Himalaya descended on an emi- 
nence, about two hundred meters from 
the Maison-Persane, the Princess de Sa- 
gan’s villa. 

He cast the anchor near a tall apple- 
tree. La Morlaye slid down and took 
gaily the road which led to the promised 
land, while the unballasted balloon, with 
vertiginous celerity, shot vertically into 
the air and soon disappeared in the di- 
rection of the northwest. 

Two days later, Lieutenant Rouflard 
called on Helen. He found her in tears. 

“My dear, Helen,” he said, tenderly, 
“T have distressing news. However, 
anything is better than the suspense in 
which you live. The papers have just 
announced that the Himalaya has been 
found without passengers, stranded on 
the coast of Dover. The basket con- 
tains only a few shells.” 

Helen sank back on the divan. “I 
am a widow,” she sobbed. “Ah, my 
dear, dear, darling Paul, who will ever 
replace you in my affections?” 


“Will you not allow me, darling, to 
console you for the almost irreparable 
loss?” pleaded the handsome Rouflard, 
putting his arm around her waist. “Re- 
member your promise, to intrust your 
happiness to me should anything ever 
happen to Paul.” 

“You unfeeling monster,” cried Helen, 
withdrawing herself from Rouflard’s 
embrace, her dark eyes flashing fire. 
“You encouraged him to go to his 
death.” 

“I?” exclaimed the astonished Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Yes, you. Didn’t you scream, 
‘Bravo’ ?” 

“To be sure I did. But only to quiet 
your fears and to induce you to think 
that the voyage was without danger.” 

“Then I have wronged you,” sobbed 
Helen. 

Rouflard took her in his arms like a 
tender mother quieting her child to 
sleep. When he bade good-bye, it was 
as her lover and the guardian of her 
future happiness. 

Ten minutes later, Helen opened the 
following telegram: 

“Himalaya wrecked at sea. Picked up 
by the sloop Mary Ann, and taken to 
Trouville. Will arrive at Honfleur at 
three. “Paul.” 

Promptly at the hour named, the gay 
La Morlaye, after a two days’ variegated 
honeymoon at Trouville, entered Hon- 


‘ fleur triumphantly on the arm of the 


brave Mazagran, amidst the lusty cheers 

of two rows of enthusiastic citizens. 
That evening at dinner, as Monsieur 

and Madame La Morlaye sat vis-a-vis, 


they scrutinized each other stealthily 
from out of the corners of their eyes; 
Paul persuaded that he had played an 
excellent joke on Helen, and Helen 
instinctively seeking to divine the cause 
of the changed expression on Paul’s 
face—Town Talk. 
ab he 
LET ME BUT GIVE MY LIFE 


Let me but live my life from year to 
year, 

With forward face and unreluctant soul, 

Not hastening to, nor turning from the 
goal, 

Not mourning for the things that disap- 
pear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in 
fear 

From what the future veils, but with a 
whole — 

And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age, and travels on with 
cheer, 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

Through rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a 
boy, 

New friendship, high adventure, and a 
crown. 

I shall grow old, but never lose life’s 
zest, 

Because the road’s last turn will be the 


best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


ab a ob 
A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 

















Got Dyspepsia ? 


LET NATURE CURE YOU. 


There is no longer any need for you to suffer with this distressing disease. We have perfected a system of NATURAL 


CURE which we guarantee to cure in ONE MONTH the worst case of Dyspepsia, Constipation or Abdominal Trouble 


of any_ nature. 


CURE on Scientific Principles. 
improvement is noticed as soon as it is begun, and at the end of three or four weeks a complete and permanent cure has 


been effected. Rupture cured in many instances. The price of the treatment is ONE DOLLAR. Positively no charge 
other than this will be made. Can you afford not to take advantage of this opportunity ? Think it over, and if you are 
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We will give you positive relief in from three to five days) NO DRUGS are used, simply NATURE’S 


One month of our treatment will make a new man or woman of you. 


interested, write us for information. Kindly mention this paper when writing. 


Nature Cure Co., 


ST. LOU/S, MO. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES 


It is fascinating work to try and trace 
the growth of a human soul, all the more 
so when it is the soul of one of the 
world’s great ones. The C major sym- 
phony was Beethoven’s first essay in sym- 
phonic form. He had written the “Pa- 
thetique” sonata and the Septet. The 
latter he could never hear mentioned 
with patience, and he got angry with 
people because they persisted in liking it. 
But he had achieved a mastery of the 
sonata form greater than that of his 
predecessors before he made his first ex- 
periment in the form of the orchestral 
sonata—the symphony. When he actual- 
ly wrote it is not known. But the sketch- 
books, in which he was wont to jot down 
his ideas of his First Symphony were 
taking form. Beethoven was no man to 
compose in a blind haste. He well knew 
the “last and greatest art, the art to 
blot;” we can trace many of his ideas 
from commonplace to what looks like 
inspiration. Tennyson, who wrote 
“Come Into the Garden, Maud,” over 
thirty times before he was satisfied with 
it, was not more difficult to please. So 
the First Symphony over which Beetho- 
ven brooded for five years, may be accept- 
ed as a serious outcome of his genius. 
It shows the student mistrustful of his 
own powers, initiative and experimental 
by turns, There are accompaniment fig- 
ures in the Allegro con brio that show 
how familiar Beethoven was with the 
scores of Mozart; the finale is plainly 
written under the inspiration of Haydn. 
And yet here and there, in odd turns of 


expression, mannerisms if you like the 
word better, appears -Beethoven clear 
and unmistakable. He adds a flute and 
two clarinets to the orchestra which Mo- 
zart used in the “Jupiter” symphony; he 
tunes the drums in an original way for 
the slow movement and, most daring in- 
novation of all, he opens the work with 
a discord in the key of F. These things 
were enough to make Beethoven a mus- 
ical anarchist in the eyes of the peda- 
gogues and they treated him just as, in 
the later days, Berlioz and Wagner were 
treated by their contemporaries. 


In spite of the family resemblance 
which the first and second movements 
bear to Mozart, there are traits which 
belong to no one but Beethoven. Those 
massive progressions of bass chords in 
the Andante are as characteristic as the 
face which looks sadly out of Kloeber’s 
portrait. The Minuet, too, has an earn- 
estness that must have sounded strange 
to ears accustomed to the gracious flu- 
ency and affability of the Mozartean 
periods. Even the Finale, Haydn-ish 
though it is, has one quality which be- 
longs to Beethoven alone, to him and 
to none other—the quality of humor. 
The last movement of Mozart’s E flat 
Symphony is full of joy and sunshine, 
but it can hardly be called humorous or 
jocose. But Beethoven is full of arch 
glances, of quips and sallies. Nor is 
there any sadness here; the humor has 
nothing in it of the scorn which triumphs 
over affliction. It is just the good humor 
of a great genius who has in him some- 
thing of the spirit of Master Launcelot 


Gobbo, of Autolycus, of Touchstone. 

From the First Symphony to the Sixth 
was like the change from the “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona” to “As You Like It,” 
from the experimentalist to the artist 
clear in his conception and sure of his 


method. Never was there a man who 
took a more sincere delight in nature 


than Beethoven. His love for trees 
could not have been greater if he had 
been an ancient Greek, imagining each 
elm and sycamore and graceful birch 
the haunt of some nymph or Dryad. The 
old house at Bonn where Beethoven was 
born is covered with creepers; he would 
not go into a house where there were no 
trees; every summer he loved to go and 
take his ease at some country-place in 
the neighborhood of Vienna and there 
lead a life of pastoral delights, sitting 
by the brook, meditating, reading, com- 
posing. It was under circumstances like 
these, in the year 1808, that the “Pastor- 
al” symphony came into being. What 
more natural than that a nature so sen- 
sitive to environment should sing its 
eclogue on the charm of country life? 
All the poets have done it, from Theocri- 
tus and Virgil to Shakespeare and Keats. 
Why not the musicians also, who are 
poets writing in a language of tone unre- 
stricted by conventions of verbal speech? 

Beethoven’s attitude of mind in com- 
posing the “Pastoral” symphony is per- 
fectly clear. At the top of the score he 
writes: “The awakening of cheerful 
feelings on arriving in the country.” If 
the country begets a cheerful mood in 
the composer is it not likewise to be ex- 
pected that it will give his cheerfulness 


a bucolic color? That is what happens. 
Throughout the symphony he indicates 
in broad general terms the inspiration 
which led to the composition. There is 
the “Scene at the Brook.” The strings 
murmur a rivulet theme which is easily 
recognized as the babble of the stream- 
let in Schubert’s songs of the “Schone 
Mullerin.” Beethoven had noted down 
the musical equivalent of running water; 
but he was no realist. He gives us, not 
an intimation of the voice of an actual 
stream; but the murmur as it sounds to 
the poet when the rivulet is heard by the 
imagination alone. There are eddyings 
told by the violas and violins in delicate 
phraselets, the wood-wind sings and gur- 
gles. Every musical thought is trem- 
bling with suggestion and what actual 


- imitation there is, is in the nature of a jeu 


d’ésprit. Beethoven knew perfectly well 
what could be done in the way of imitat- 
ing chanticleer and his dames. He knew 
Handel’s “Hailstone Chorus” and that 
grotesque number in which the old Sax- 
on writer imitates the hopping of frogs. 
But he was of a poetic temper too fine 
to be guilty of such solecisms. The 
canon by which he was guided was the 
famous “Expression of sentiment more 
than :painting’—words which he wrote 
in the general title of the symphony. If 
he introduces the sharp, repeated note of 
the quail, the whistle and swelling trill 
of the nightingale, and the falling third 
of the cuckoo, it is only as episodical 
conceits, a joke in fact. How easy is the 
transition from this woodland scene to 
the Peasant’s Festival with its quaint al- 
legro—a plain invitation to the dance on 
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the village green, where the fiddler is 
perched on a table and is plainly getting 
drunk. He can only play the simplest 
see-saw refrain and his comrade with the 
bassoon is equally badly off. Beethoven 
had seen “tipsy rout and revelry” in his 
sojourning in the little Austrian villages 
and he was of that mental grandeur 
which sees the divine in man even in the 
humblest humanity. Through his music 
the village festival takes on a Bacchic 
wonder; it brings us nearer to the ele- 
mental in human nature, to joy of com- 
plete abandonment and_ self-forgetful- 
ness. The storm which follows is of 
Alpine terror. The D flat chord whis- 
pers far-off thunder; the lightning flash- 
es are pictured in serrated figures; the 
’cellos and basses, playing figures of four 
and five notes respectively, fill the imag- 
ination with images of terror and con- 
sternation. It is not an attempt to pho- 
tograph the storm, but to awake in the 
mind feelings akin to those provoked by 
a storm. There is more horror, mental, 
not physical, in the faint reverberations 
of Beethoven’s drums than in the crash 
of an actual tempest. You can explain 
a thunderstorm as an electrical phenom- 
enon; but the tempest in the “Pastoral” 
symphony is an evocation of the divine 
in man. The Shepherd’s Hymn of Grat- 
itude completes the picture; it rounds 
the musical drama to a perfect close. 
But it is worth while to note that here, 
in the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven 
has painted a great tone picture, opened 
a new vista in art, prepared the way for 
Berlioz, Wagner and Saint Saens. There 
is little of the purely imitational in the 


symphony. ‘The first movement is the 
musical expression of an Arcadian 
mood. The themes have that indescrib- 
able quality which we note in Handel’s 
pifferari music in the “Messiah,” a med- 
itative dreaminess suggestive of the heat 
of noonday, the sunlight on the grain 
and the bees pendant on the flowers like 
balls of gold. 

When he wrote this symphony Beetho- 
ven could not hear the sounds of nature. 
With him, as with Milton, knowledge 
was “at one entrance quite shut out.” 
Yet he loved the trees and the brook; he 
felt the music of the storm and his broad 
humanity made him sympathize with the 
rustics in their simple, even coarse pleas- 
ures. A mere person of culture would 
have been offended by the excesses of the 
revelers; but Beethoven, afflicted though 
he was, knew what it was to be divinely 
drunk with home and enthusiasm. He 
could rejoice with Wordsworth at the 
overthrow of the Bastile and feel his 
blood course faster for the merrymaking 
of a village rout. 
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DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 


April 5th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the Northwest; low rates February 15th 
to June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P 
R. R., 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 


HIS WORRY 


“Percy, ma boy, I’m worwid to death 
about something.’’ 

“What in the world are you worwid 
about, old chap?” 

“That’s the twobble—for the life of me, 
I cawn’t wemember.’’—Life. 


LINEN AS AN UNDERWEAR 

The manufacture of linen for under- 
wear was begun so long ago that the 
first record of its use is lost in the cloud- 
land of history. 

In his earliest instructions to the 
tribes of Israel, Moses laid down as a 
sanitary law, “They shall be clothed 
with linen garments and no wool shall 
come upon them they shall not 
gird themselves with anything that caus- 
eth sweat.” 

In later years it has come to be com- 
monly supposed that woolen next the 
skin provides the best protection against 
exposures. This idea, however, has 
been proven by actual experience to be 
a fallacy, and the medical profession has 
turned back again to linen as the only 
satisfactory material for underclothing. 
The difficulty first was to produce linen 
fabric which should be elastic and por- 
ous, and at the same time neither shape- 
less nor unsightly. 

Kneipp Linen Mesh is the name which 
the manufacturers have given to an un- 
derwear fabric which meets these re- 
quirements, and which has proved itself 
to be the most luxuriously comfortable 
as well as the most healthful garment in 
use to-day. 

No garment in itself is either hot or 
cold. The special value of the mesh 
wearing of Kneipp linen is two-fold. 
First: it absorbs moisture readily and 
gives it off to the outer air at once. With 
the result that the user of Kneipp Linen 
Mesh even in the warmest weather is 
wearing dry clothing. Second: the linen 
meshes serve to hold the small quantities 


of warm, dry air, as an armor protecting 
the skin. Dry air being the best non- 
conductor of heat, the surface of the 
skin maintains an even temperature, and 
this prevents colds, which are caused by 
a sudden lowering of the surface tem- 
perature, 

Beside these very important hygienic 
advantages, Kneipp Linen Mesh _ is 
grateful to the skin, does not shrink with 
continued washing, and has wonderful 
wearing qualities. 

Kneipp Linen Mesh underwear is man- 
ufactured by Commichau Co., in Silke- 
borg, Denmark, from pure Irish linen 
yarns spun by the York Street Flax 
Spinning Co., of Belfast, Ireland. Mey- 
er & Loeb, of 66 Leonard Street, New 
York, are the sole agents for the United 
States, and the garments may be had of 
any first-class local dealer. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 


NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 


Olive street. 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


Congressman Charles N. Fowler, of 
New Jersey, recently visited one of his 
constituents in Union County, and found 
him trying to give sorne medicine to his 
little son, who had eaten too many green 
apples, while a Christian Science neighbor 
was assuring the boy that there was 
nothing at all the matter with him. “I 
think I ought to know,” groaned the 
boy; “I guess I’ve got inside informa- 
tion.’’ 
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IN ITS EASTER OFFERINGS !! 
IN OUR LIMITED SPACE, A SYNOPSIS OF 
ITS TEN THOUSAND AND ONE BARGAINS !! 
UP LAST SUNDAY’S’ PAPERS, 


THIS STORE 1S SURPASSING ITSELF THIS WEEK 


WE CAN ONLY 


LOOK 
ENGLISH AND 





SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS IN 


MILLINERY. 


In preparation for Easter we are showing a most 
complete and extensive line of trimmed, untrimmed 
Suit and Dress Hats, varied in shapes, practical in 
styles and moderate in prices. 


Our $10 Hat is the Talk of the Town—Un- 
equaled in style and quality—black, white 
and all colors, trimmed in plumes, flowers, 
velvet, ribbon, ornaments, etc—worth $15 
I SPIPOTIIE oinieis vtec ce 6 60 UR wee 0 $10.00 


Pretty Turbans and Rolled Brim Hats, in 
chic, Milan, fancy and burnt straw, 
trimmed in berries, fruits, satin ribbon, 
ornaments, etc—worth $8—Easter Offer- 
aire he ce aE OG os, 0-b'e a5 hao 04m $5.00 


The Ideal Shirt-Waist Hat, in Tuscan and 


beautifully hemstitched and 


Los” ee eee py Es bb: sn eee 


imported novelties; exclusive, and 


without capes, collarless, 











Easter Dress Skirts in Peau de Soie, with 
cluster folds to the waist, handsome drop 
skirt; regular $25 Skirt—Easter Price. ...$13.98 

Taffeta Silk Dress Skirt—with six flounces, 

trimmed 

with braid, drop skirt; a $25 Skirt—Easter 


A handsome line of Skirts in Etamines and 
Voiles, all colors and styles, the latest 


alike—Our Easter Price, from. .$18.50 to $55.00 


Voile, and Etamine Suits, and Lymansville 
Serge Suits, in the latest styles, with and 
stole fronts,, 
Postilion back, new flare gore skirts; $32.50 
Suits—Our Easter Price........ is 


Voile, Etamine and Lymansville Serge Skirts 


Women’s Easter Suits, Skirts, Wraps and Waists : 
. ies eb, *) 5) 

x 

5 

X 

. 


a $13.50 


no two 








naistasle.4 $22.50 


black, 





mixed straw, trimmed in the new for Easter wear, in blues and 
Japanese feather, coachman’s plumes, trimmed with folds, tucks, bands and drop 
brushes, wings, quills, etc, from..$1.50 to $7.00 ornaments—very dressy  skirts—Our 
BRE PETE cise edeertoshewes tie tieces $15.00 
gt es ‘.» Women’s Wraps to Suit All Tastes and Purses. 
. >< SS te PADS, 2a, - A Handsome Taffeta or Peau de Soie Jacket, 
eS with or without collar and peplum—Our 
: BON SOU a5 5 ekckacaala cd os beatthaie « Keld oirdlave $8.25 
he Swell Line of Black Peau de Soie Coats— 
iy W White taffeta silk lining, new fan back, 
4 ye Louis XIV style back, new cuffs and revers; 
4 lace, Persian and silk braid trimming; ex- 
- clusive styles, and no two alike—Our 
4 Easter Price, from............ $15.00 to $45.00 ~) 


t Parasols. 


+t 














Ladies’ India Silk Parasols, white and col- 
ored. Special Easter Price............... $1.00 


= *}? Ladies’ White Silk Parasols, one ruffle, satin 
ie edge veiling. Special Easter Price....... $1.50 


j i | v7, Ladies’ Fancy Silk Parasols, all colors, in the 


~ latest designs. Special Easter Price..... $2.00 
AN Ladies’ Black and White Parasols, stripes, 
é borders and ruffles, with bone tips. Special 


all Easter Price 
Beautiful line of Children’s Parasols, all colors and 
styles. Special Easter Prices. 
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Shirt Waists—In endless variety of materials, such 
as Oxfords, Madras, Percales, the new Oxford Net, 
Lawns, India Linens and Silks, and trimmed with 
Torchon, Cluny and Valenciennes Laces, having 
tucks, folds, plaits, hemstitching and large pearl 
buttons. : 
A Handsome Silk Waist for Easter—White 
China Silk, trimmed with Cluny lace down 
front, on collar and cuffs; a regular $6.50 


Waist—Our Easter Price................. $3.50 
And numerous other styles. 
India ‘Linen Waists—With Bolero front, tucks Py) 
and embroidery—Our Easter Price....... $2.98 
India Linen Waists—With tucks and medal- 
lions—Our Baster Price..............200- $2.25 ») 





Silk and Sateen Petticoat. 


FOR EASTER WEAR. 
Taffeta Silk Petticoats, made with circu- 
lar flounce and silk drop, black or col- 
ored—Special Easter Price............ $6.95 
Black and White Checked Mercerized 
Sateen Petticoats, deep flounce edged 
with narrow ruffle and black sateen 
bias bands—Special Easter Price...... $1.35 


Cambric Skirts, umbrella ruffle edged with 
Hamburg Embroidery and cluster of five 
tucks—Special Easter Price.......... $1 

Cambric Skirts, flounce trimmed with two 
rows of bow-knot lace insertion, hem- 
stitching and lace edge—Special Easter 

LPO AB ere) a ee $1 








Black Mercerized Sateen Petticoats, deep Price .. 
flounce trimmed with three hemstitched 
Very fine Cambric Skirt, deep flounce 
ruffles—Special Easter Price.......... $1.50 trimmed with ruffle of open work, em- 


Very fine quality Black Mercerized Sateen 
Petticoats, flounce trimmed with two 
narrow ruffles and cluster of wide tucks 
—Special Easter Price.. 


broidery and fine tucking, made extra 


Cambric Corset Covers, full front and 





full—Special Easter Price............. J 


Women’s Muslin Underwear. 


French back, trimmed with embroidery 
or lace—Special Easter Price.......... 50c 


.00 Nainsook Corset Covers, blouse front and 5) 
tucked back, elaborately trimmed, fine 
lace insertions and ribbon, big variety 
of styles to select from—Special Easter 
I arta sic g cinta k see's GOR’ £442 CO S50 


-50 Nainsook Corset Covers, square neck, 
trimmed back and front with dainty 
laces and ribbon—Special Easter Price.$1.00 


Cambric Gowns, yoke trimmed with tucks 
and embroidery insertion, extra full and 
long—Special Easter Price..........-- 75c 


75c 
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LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK 
. . IN THE WEST . 


We Have Just Received Several Large 
Invoices of Persian and India Carpets, 


offerings. 


Prices the Lowest. 


J. Kennard & Sons, 


FOURTH STREET AND WASHINGTON AVE. 


and invite you to view these splendid | 





MUSIC 
LENTEN CONCERT AND A RECITAL, 


Liszt’s setting of the thirteenth Psalm 
—composed in 1862—was heard for the 
first time in St. Louis at the Lenten 
concert given by the choral department 
of the Union Musical Club last week, It is 
a work of wondrous beauty, great power 
and convincing sincerity. This compo- 
sition shows the best and all-too-unfa- 
miliar side of Liszt. There is no sugges- 
tion of the specious brilliancy and mere- 
tricious art that makes so much of his 
secular music banal and tawdry. The 
keynote here is earnestness, an earnest- 


HENRY O’FLYNN, 


MANAGER FOR MISSOURI. 
SUITE, 841 CENTURY BUILDING. 


Standard Accident 


Insurance Co. 


All forms of Employers and Public 
Liability, Elevator and Team Insurance. 

Personal Accident and Health In- 
surance. 

Our policies are the most liberal and 
up-to-date. It will therefore be to your 
advantage to investigate them and get 
our rates before insuring elsewhere. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


] will make attractive Contract with 
right man for City Agency. 











Agents wanted for unoccupied 
locations in the State. 
Claims Paid, nearly $7,000,000.00. 
_ Jf Main 2952 M. 
TELEPHONES: } Kivocn A 486. 


ness that springs from inspiration, and 
deep religious feeling. 

Liszt’s musical interpretation of the 
words of this Psalm is conclusive evi- 
dence that it was written in the true 
spirit, and shows his perfect apprecia- 
tion of his text. 

The work, as written, is for tenor 
solo, chorus and orchestra. However, the 
exigencies of a conductor fitting the 
work to women’s voices demanded 
changes and transpositions, which were 
most happily accomplished by Mrs. C. 
B. Rohland, who directed the perform- 
ance. Only an approximate idea of the 
full beauty of the composition could be 
gained from the work of the club sup- 
ported by an instrumentation condensed 
to organ, piano and six string instru- 
ments. The tone of the chorus was not 
of inspiring volume, but the singers made 
up in euthusiasm what they lacked in 
voice, and under Mrs. Rohland’s com- 
pelling beat, sang with fine expression 
and successfully overcame the many 
difficulties in the way of abrupt changes 
of harmony. 

Miss Ringen was the soloist. Her 
work was unqualifiedly great. From the 
pleading tones in the opening phrase to 
the final phrase of joy, she sustained un- 
falteringly her beautiful conception of 
the work, and gave to the words and 
music a significance which a lesser artist 
would have failed to convey. 

The first half of the programme was 
occupied by the Stabat Mater of Fried- 
rich Kiel, for which Mrs: Rohland 
stands sponsor in America. The work 
is solid and highly meritorious, pure in 
conception and musicianly in treatment. 
The composer has avoided the Italian 
frivoling with which Rosinni has marred 
much of his popular setting of the text, 
and throughout, his voicing is consis- 
tently devotional. The writing of it is 
thoroughly modern, and shows a mas- 
ter of harmonization. 

The performance was _ interesting. 
Miss McClanahan sang with taste and 
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HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS, 
BUSH & GERTS PIANOS, 
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VICTOR PIANOS, 
KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANOS, 


for cash or time. 


20 years’ experience. 
Fine Tuning and Repairing. 
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and other High Grade Makes. 


A finer line of pianos would be hard to find, and having normal 
expense, and buying for spot cash, can quote very low prices, 
Old pianos exchanged at full value. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


2307 Park ave | block East of Jefferson av. 


Phone: Kinloch, C 1936 
Pianos Rebuilt. 
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Volk-play in’six acts by L. Anzengruber and FRANK, PIXLEY 
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NEXT MONDAY. 


Mr. F.C. Whitney 
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by Strange & Edwards 
Seats Thursday. 





Great Success. 
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‘Take a stroll through Bollman’s.’’ 


Largest Retail Piano House 
in the United States. 


Our New Address, 


1120 and 1122 Olive St. 


(Leave car at Twelfth street.) 





We carry over 400 Pianos on hand at 
all times, giving the piano purchaser the 
largest and most varied assortment of 
Pianos to select from. 
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Steinway & Sons Pianos, 
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Gabler, Krell-French, Fischer, 
Sterling and Lindeman 
Pianos, 

Manufacturers of the 


“Bollman” and 
“Reutner” Pianos. 


Both constructed under our own per- 
sonal supervision. 
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“Pianola” 


An Instrument. through the aid of whieh anyone can 
perform upon the Piano. 

















We have so many new and novel things to show you. 
GIVE US A CALL. 
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gratifying clarity of tone the soprano 
solos, Miss Ringen sang exquisitely, and 
the chorus seemed imbued with some of 
Mrs. Rohland’s self-obliterating enthu- 
siasm. This quality, so rare in a direc- 
tor, makes Mrs, Rohland’s work purely 
objective, without depriving it of the 
forcefulness which her personality gives 
it. 
Pierre Marteau 
ab eb els 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Lulu Glaser, the dainty comedienne, 
who has been playing to crowded houses 
in the principal cities of the North and 
West the last two seasons, will present 
her great comic opera success, ‘Dolly 
Varden,’’ at the Century Theater, begin- 
ning Wednesday. “Dolly Varden,’’ as 
she appears across the footlights, is a 
very charming and sprightly young coun- 
try girl who has appropriated the name 
of one of Dickens’ sweetest characters, 
but whose life and surroundings have 
been altered entirely by Stanislaus 
Stange, the well known librettist who 
wrote the book of the opera. Thanks to 
the happy combination of a delightful 
character that is refreshingly original; 
a series of beautiful and harmonious cos- 
tumes and a background of lovely Eng- 
lish scenery; an accompaniment of music 
that is tuneful and yet dignified; and 
the work of a little woman who is a 
comedienne as well as a _ singer, the 
‘Dolly’ of the stage has won a place for 
herself in the hearts of thousands who 
have not made the acquaintance of 
Dickens’ Dolly. 

ob 


In “The Stubbornness of Geraldine,”’ 
the new Clyde Fitch comedy, Mary Man- 
nering will pay her annual visit to St. 
Louis, the engagement beginning at the 
Olympic Monday. All Miss Mannering’s 
former successes, including ‘‘Rose Tre- 
lawney,’ ‘‘Janice Meredith’ and ‘‘Pau- 
line’ and last spring’s magnificent revi- 
val of “The Lady of Lyons,’’ are said to 
have been eclipsed by Miss Mannering 
during her recent engagement at the Gar- 
rick Theater, New York, where ‘The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine’ ran for two 
months to crowded houses. So firmly is 
Miss Mannering established as a favorite 
with St. Louis play-goers that there is 
little doubt that this success will be du- 
plicated during the coming engagement 
here. The new Fitch piece differs from 
his previous work in that it is free from 
problems and is intended for entertain- 
ment only. Its lightness, however, does 
not prevent Miss Mannering from having 
full opportunity for the display of emo- 
tional power, and sentiment as pure as it 
is deep, is said to mingle with the airy 
humor that runs throughout the piece. 
It is the love story of an American girl 
with a will of her own and a foreign 
lover, noble, but misjudged. The produc- 
tion is heralded as one of unusual beauty 
and the scenic effects, notably that of the 
first act, showing life on an ocean steam- 
er, are said to be marked by originality, 
thoroughly amusing in its realism. Miss 
Mannering’s strong supporting company 
is headed this season by Arthur Byron, 
and includes such other well-known plays 
ers as Mrs. Whiffen, Amy Ricard, Anita 
Rothe, Rosa Cooke, John G. Savelle and 
H. Hassard-Short. 


“Der Salon Tyroler,’’ Sunday evening’s 
offering, at the Germania Theater, was 
attended by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The scenic effects were beautiful 
and elicited rounds of applause. ‘Die 
Regimentstochter,”’ the offering of 
Wednesday evening, and the occasion of 
Mr. Rauterberg’s benefit, was played to a 
crowded house. The production was given 
with the stock company’s usual high or- 
der of fitness. Sunday evening L. Anzen- 
gruber’s folk play, ‘“‘Das Vierte Gebot’”’ 
will be the attraction. By special request, 
Bernard Dierke’s great success, ‘‘Taeg- 
liches Brot’’ will again be presented, on 
Wednesday evening. 
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The entertainment proffered by the 
Trans-Atlantic Burlesquers, at the Stand- 
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Juvenile Clothes for Easter 
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different from the inferior goods so largely carried by Dry 
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King & Co. 
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heats water quickly. 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. 


very little gas and is only.....-..........--.- $7 45 0 
’ 


Set up complete in your house. 


Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


ACH succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Oulean 
Gas Water #eater 


Can be used in connec- 
Consumes 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 


1011 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 








ard Theater, this week, is one of the 
most entertaining seen at this play house, 
The vaudeville programme is especially 
pretentious both in variety and quality of 
acts produced. The Dunbar sisters, acro- 
batic dancers and singers, and Wrothe 


and McCowan, a clever sketch team, di- 
vided honors as ‘“handliners.”” Among 
others deserving of mention are Lilllan 
Shaw, Bulla and Raymond and Bikel and 
Watson. Next week the “City Club Co.” 
will hold the boards. 
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“THAT MAN FOLK” 
A Character Photograph 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 


Better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof, and the patient in spirit is better than the 
proud in spirit. 

Be.not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for anger 
resteth in the bosom of fools. Say not thou, “What 
is the cause that the former days were better than 
these?” for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.—ECCLESIASTES. 


HITHERSOEVER the St. Louisan goeth 
\W about, at home or abroad, he is met with 
the query, “What about that man Folk?” 
It is evident that Mr. Folk contests with David R. 
Francis the honor of being the most distinguished 
citizen, or at least the best-advertised citizen, of the 
fourth municipality of the United States. His fame 
is as widespread as that of Mr. Jerome, of New York, 
and his characteristics are as much a matter of interest 
to the country at large as those of President Roose- 
velt. The name of Folk has come to mean many good 
things long hoped for, often despaired of, to many 
thousands of good people throughout the country. 
And all this has come about in the space of about one 
year. Fame, to be sure, at least contemporary fame, 
is easily achieved in these days and among a people 
grown latterly almost as volatile and excitable as the 
French. The converse of the proposition is also true, 
that fame, in this country, is subject to sudden 
obscuration from the most trifling causes, as witness 
the cases of men like Dewey and Hobson, so that, 
within a six month, the name of Folk may hardly con- 
jure up a memory that shall be the motive for a smile. 
So, while his name is upon all men’s lips and his 
deeds form the theme of eulogy and apotheosis, lest 
and before we forget, it were well to limn the man 
as he appears to those who have had opportunity to 
study him. _ 


Mr. Joseph Wingate Folk is not yet thirty-four 
years old, and he is a national character. All things 
seem possible to his future. If he lived in New York, 
or Indiana, or Ohio, or Illinois, any “doubtful State,” 
and he made no serious mistake, he might duplicate 
the career of Grover Cleveland or Theodore Roosevelt 
and achieve the Presidency in 1908 or 1912. But he 
lives in Missouri, which is “hopelessly,” or “reliably” 
Democratic, as one feels according to his partisan 
creed, and only some great revolution could advance 
him from his present geographical situation into the 
role of being “the pillar of a people’s hope, the center 
of a world’s desire.” The young gentleman himself 
would scarcely agree that’ the chances are so heavily 
against the possibility indicated as they are. He is far 
from oblivious of the fact that here and now is his 
opportunity to make the most of his work, of his 
celebrity, of his extensive popularity. The youth who 
came here, not so long ago, from Tennessee, has not 
failed to demonstrate that he knows how to “improve 
the shining hour.” There is not that extreme touch of 
modesty in Mr. Folk which promises that, when the 
work lying to his hand is done, he is willing to be for- 
gotten. So much modesty as he possesses is of that 
sort we designate coquettish in women, the sort that 
invites while it denies approach; that modesty, in 


short, which is hardly distinguishable from “the 
pride that apes humility.” Withdrawing ostensibly 
from prominence, he yet countenances, with a grace 
not unadmirable in itself, the spread of a sentiment, 
slowly concentrating into a movement, which, if un- 
checked, will bring him more conspicuously into the 
foreground of affairs. He is a man to be reckoned 
with, even though some of us believe that in essence 
he is more of a symptom than a force ab initio. That 
he has the public with him is a fact as undoubted as it 
is unimportant in the long run; for the public is 
fickle; it is ever running after new gods, new sensa- 
tions. He is a hero to the many, and the hero 
of a good cause, and this is not lessened by the fact 
that when you apprehend him visually, in stature, in 
countenance, in brooding paleness and a sort of still- 
ness imminent with suggestions of power and promise 
of insistent energy, there is that about him which 
reminds you of the Corsican. He has a smile so soft 
and bland it almost’ makes you forget the rigidity of 
his chin; a voice gently murmurous, but pursuasive and 
pervasive, a mildness of manner that is lulling at first, 
but, later, is perceived to be the mark of a per- 
sistent purpose to win confidence. 
ols 

No better specimen of “the art which conceals art” 
could be found anywhere than the self-conscious un- 
consciousness of this young man whose name is 
synonymous with “reform” in every part of this 
country. No one who has ever spoken with him can 
deny to Mr. Folk the possession of a charm, but after 
one has spoken with him, the charm dissolves into a 
curious uncertainty as to the purport and result of his 
talk. He is as elusive as a half-suppressed smile, as 
evasive as a woman who hovers between liking and 
loving, but all the time he is moving steadily towards 
his own ends as a glacier glides down a mountain- 
side. And while one cannot say that he is not 
frank and cordial, one must admit to oneself that he 
is, at the last analysis, more ingenious than ingenuous, 
and that there is a dully cold quality about him which 
may be either that of a self-satisfied fanatic or a rank 
indifferentist. He is toned in a low, gray key, ap- 
parently incapable of enthusiasm, seemingly unmoved 
by outward events, and only now and then manifest- 
ing pleasure in a manner that suggests nothing so 
much as a feline purring under petting. You’ve 
heard the phrase “as weak as water”’—well, there’s 
something hudorific about Mr. Folk, and water, while 
one of the most ductile things in the realm of nature, 
is also one of the most powerful, whether as ice, or 
steam, or flood, or sipage, or the legendarily attritional 
dripping on the solid rock. Mr. Folk is not a man of 
extremes. He is a devout church-member, but he has 
been seen to sit drinking moderately in a bar that 
should have been closed according to law. He has 
been the friend and associate of politicians whom he 
has lately indicted or striven to indict, and so master- 
ful is his tact that he is able to maintain amicable 
relations with men whom he is forcing along the way 
to the penitentiary. 

Pp Y Le 


Hereinabove I have intimated that, perhaps, Mr. 
Folk is more of a symptom than a force, and it may 
further be predicated of him that he is more of an 
accident than a great personal genius forcing himself 
upon the attention of the world, in spite of the col- 
lusive infamies of “the sons of Belial.” For some 


time, there has been in process a municipal renaissance 
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in this country, manifesting itself in upheavals against 
corruption in New York, in Cleveland, in Chicago, in 
Minneapolis and other places. St. Louis came late 
under the breath of this new-birth spirit, but it came 
thereunder finally, when it became a certainty that a 
great World’s Fair would be held here. The city had 
been brazenly misgoverned by ignorant and uncouth 
and maladroit Republican gangsters. Corruption was 
open and self-glorifying. The people were aroused by 
the effrontery of its Boeotian bosses, and the Demo- 
crats seized the opportunity to stand up for reform. 
This was in 1900. A ticket was prepared, partly in 
the Reformers’ room at the Noonday Club, partly in 
the house of a great capitalistic franchise-owner, with 
the assistance and support of such “bosses” as Edward 
Butler, Harry B. Hawes and William H. Swift. Mr. 
Joseph W. Folk was put upon that ticket at the sug- 
gestion of his friend, Mr. Harry B. Hawes, and to the 
query, “Who’s Folk?” Mr. Hawes made reply that he 
was the young man who had, in a lawyer’s capacity, 
participated in bringing about a settlement of the 
great, bitter, brutal street-car strike of that year in 
this city, and his candidacy would, therefore, win the 
support of the labor element. It was recalled at the 
time that in the Mayoralty election of 1897 Mr. Folk 
“bolted” the Democratic convention with the Socialist 
Lee Meriwether, supported the latter’s independent 
candidacy for Mayor, and, to that extent, had con- 
tributed to the continuation in office of the Ziegenhein 
“gang,” whose incompetence and corruption were a 
disgrace to the decent elements of the community, but 
this treason to party and to decency was forgiven in 
view of the exigency of the situation and the necessity 
of turning out the crooks and mental cripples in 
charge of local affairs. Mr. Folk was elected. It is 
said that “the Indians,” or Democratic ballot-box 
stuffers, elected the ticket bearing Mr. Folk’s name. 
An eminent reformer, Mr. James L. Blair, ably de- 
fended, in Harper’s Weekly, in a manner that has 
come to be known as jesuitical, though repudiated by 
the sons of Loyola, the alliance between the reform 
elements, the bosses, the “ballot-stuffers”’ and _ the 
franchise-holders. It was the only way to win. It 
was a good ticket forced upon bad party “bosses,” 
elected possibly by reprehensible devices; in brief, 
“the end justified the means.” Mr. Folk accepted the 
office and said nothing about the searing of his soul 
by the thought that elections were carried by force and 
fraud, though, later, he could not support a candidate 
for Congress elected by the same men and methods, 
and though still later he did everything possible to 
“bring to justice” the election crooks who had con- 
tributed to the political elevation of himself. Mr. 
Folk was a Democrat, who accepted all sorts of Dem- 
ocratic support, straight and crooked, to get in office, 
but once there and once launched as a reformer, he 
could not bring himself to discredit his office by 
making a speech in support of the candidates of his 
party. Mayhap some people will say that this is 
jesuitry upon Mr. Folk’s part, but what’s the use of 
saying such a thing of a man who is a popular idol, 
when the word cannot be heard for the clamor of 
adulation around the idol, and its feet of clay are 
obscured by the incense of flattery that surrounds the 
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In the early days of Mr. Folk’s incumbency of 
the office of Circuit Attorney, he attracted no atten- 
tion. But with the election of Rolla Wells to the 
Mayoralty, there arose a feud in the Democratic party 
between Edward Butler, the old, and Harry B. Hawes, 
the new boss of the Democratic party. The old boss 
thought the younger one was “knocking” him to the 
Mayor, and that the new young leader also aspired to 
handle the “boodle” that was necessary to the passage 
of bills through the Municipal Assembly. Members 
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of the Assembly had passed a bill granting extensions 
to the Suburban Railway on a promise of $135,000, to 
be divided among the supporters of the measure. The 
courts killed the bill by granting an injunction. The 
company refused to give up the money that had been 
locked up in the safety vaults of two trust companies. 
The assemblymen wanted to collect the money. They 
agreed to have “boss” Butler try to collect it, and 
then one of the members suggested that “boss” Hawes 
be chosen their agent, though this was without the 
knowledge of Mr. Hawes. Butler got mad at Hawes 
for alleged interference and began to talk out loud. 
His talk reached the newspapers, although the Mrrror 
had printed the facts concerning the tied-up money 
some months before. It was rumored that if the 
money was not given up to Butler, as agent for the 
gang, Butler would go before the Grand Jury and 
tell the story and secure the indictment of the Presi- 
dent of the Suburban, the representative of the com- 
pany who held duplicate keys to the deposit boxes, 
Mr. Hawes and some others. It was an old trick of 
Butler’s, this bluff to go before the Grand Jury, but 
this time it worked back upon him. The President of 
the Suburban got to the Grand Jury first, and it is 
not overstepping the limits of imagination or stretch- 
ing the boundaries of fact to intimate that the person 
who got the President of the Suburban road to Mr. 
Folk’s office, before Mr. Butler, may have been the 
young boss whom the older boss had hoped to dis- 
credit and destroy. Mr. Folk took the testimony of 
the Suburban President, seized the money, sweated a 
number of assemblymen, secured “squealers” and in- 
dicted and convicted some of the criminals. The 
matter fell into his hands fully ripe. The fear in- 
spired by the indictments prompted other “squeals” 
about other bills, and the result was such an exposure 
of corruption and corruptionists as the country had 
not known since the downfall of Tweed in New York. 
Conditions had made the opportunity for Mr. Folk. 
He could not have dodged it if he would. The party 
feud played right into his hands, and public sentiment, 
thoroughly aroused, was ready to back him up in a 
vigorous course against the crooks. The press was 
with him. He could not “lay down,” and then the 
man Folk became a commanding figure in the situa- 
tion. To him went all the credit for the great ex- 
posure, when, in fact, the matter was shoved under 
his nose so publicly that he could not escape it. He 
did his duty; but it was not hard to do, with the 
work really done beforehand. There may have been 
temptations to “let up,” but what temptation is strong 
against the chance to capture public applause, against 
the possibility of turning popular applause to per- 
sonal political profit? What money or promise of 
place could be weighed for an instant against one’s 
name and picture in all the papers, against one’s cele- 
bration in all the magazines, against presentations of 
loving cups and eulogistic addresses, against the circu- 
lation of Folk buttons by the hundred thousand as a 
prelude to a mayoralty or gubernatorial candidacy, 
against “mention” for the United States Senatorship, 
and even the Presidency itself? Cauld duty be 
pleasanter than with such rewards, all of which, too, 
are coinable, in time, into cash, if one “keeps one’s 
head?” Verily, no! There is not much “martyrdom” 
discernible in the position of Mr, Folk, if it is here 
fairly stated. Mr. Folk has received full benefit and 
reward for his work, in so far as benefit or reward 
could be bestowed up to the present time. He has 
been criticised but little, and that on matters extrane- 
ous to the general proposition that the proper thing 
to do with boodlers is to send them to the penitenti- 
ary. I will not more than refer to the severest criti- 
cism of his conduct, which came from the oldest jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court and dealt in extreme 
denunciation of the methods by which Mr. Folk se- 


cured his first conviction in the boodle cases—methods 
which caused that venerable jurist to declare them “g 
travesty upon justice.” 


Mr. Folk did his duty. In fact, there are signs that 
he overdid it. The fact became soon apparent that 
Mr. Folk was not unaware of the value of newspaper 
publicity. People whom he could not indict for lack 
of evidence were indicted by innuendo in the news- 
papers. Day after day he was advertised as being 
after “big game,” the identity of the.“game” being but 
thinly concealed. Evidence before the Grand Jury, 
not sufficient to justify an indictment, leaked into the 
papers, where it had all the effect of an indictment in 
disgracing prominent citizens. Mr. Folk couldn't 
bring men to the bar of justice. He did the next 
best thing—for himself. He had printed, in sensa- 
tional fashion, stories he was investigating concerning 
prominent men. The effect was good—for him. It 
showed he wasn’t afraid to “smash” a man by pub- 
lishing stories about him, though he was afraid to 
indict the man on the strength of the stories pub- 
lished. This made good reading for the masses. It 
made Folk more of a popular hero. What matter if 
it were rankly unjust? What matter if it was the 
cowardice of tyranny? It was all for Folk’s greater 
honor and glory. And the newspapers backed it up, 
because it made for increased circulation. “The end 
justified the means.” The people had to be kept ex- 
cited to keep them thinking that Folk was tireless in 
his efforts for reform. It did not matter if all the 
promised sensations never materialized in indictments. 
They all kept the public saying, “How wonderful a 
man is Folk!” They all made for the generation of 
booms for Mayor, for Governor, for Senator, for 
President. They produced Folk clubs, Folk buttons, 
Folk banquets, Folk loving-cups, babies named after 
Folk, invitations for Folk to talk about Folk from Dan 
to Beersheba. The young man grew by what he fed 
upon. There was no way to stop. The people wanted 
things of him, and they would be supplied, whether 
or no. There had to be always “something doing,” 
lest Folk should be forgotten. Each day’s paper had 
to announce that he had “struck a new lead in the 
boodle inquiry.” No day was worthy that did not 
show Folk, the reformer, finding new things to reform 
and new men to indict or inferentially to pillory in the 
press as likely to be indicted. When all else failed, 
he discovered the existence of prostitution in a 
quarter of the city where it had been flourishing for 
thirty years, and indicted a veteran police officer for 
failing to suppress a vice that is as old as human 
nature. Every newspaper story was written in red 
ink, metaphorically. Every fact was multiplied by 
nine. Sensationalism exhausted itself, but always 
there was at the end a modest little interview with 
Mr. Folk, in which he said nothing but that he was 
“doing his duty” and was “on the verge of further 
disclosures.” How delicate and tempting a fashion of 
saying, “to be continued in our next,” or “just wait a 
while and Folk will open your eyes still further!” One 
dare not say, in the face of the present public senti- 
ment, that all this is charlatanry, but if not charlatanry 
of the most refined sort of autoapolaustics, what is it 
to be called? 
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Then came the chef d’oeuvre of the Folk campaign 
for Folk. How can one better force himself upon 
the sympathetic attention of the sensation-loving mob 
than by posing as a martyr? The magazines began to 
intimate that Mr, Folk was being obstructed and op- 
posed in his great work by malign influences in this 
town. He was hampered by the influence of the 
boodlers in politics, in business, in social life. After 
all Mr. Folk had done, the forces of corruption were 
“in the saddle” everywhere, and were likely, through 




















their potency, to bring his past good work to nothing- 
ness and hamper his goed work in the future. This 
was “the shamelessness of St. Louis,” advertised as a 
magazine subject all over the country. This in de- 
fance of the fact that the boodle influences were 
“downed” everywhere. This in face of the fact that 
Mr. Folk had been supplied with a fund, the size of 
which is not definitely known, but is between $12,000 
and $20,000, to prosecute his crusade against vice and 
crime. This in spite of the support of every news- 
paper in the city and the continuous applause of or- 
ganizations of all sorts. But it took with the public 
and made of everybody Folk’s folks. A Democratic 
convention condemned the assertion that St. Louis 
was “shameless.” Promptly this was construed into 
an attack upon Mr. Folk, though it was in reality only 
an attack upon publications which had evidently been 
inspired: by Mr, Folk. 
ols 

A dinner was given to President Francis of the 
World’s Fair by Mayor Wells. Mr. Folk was not 
The Mayor invited only the heads of de- 
The Circuit Attorney is not the head of a 
department. But what matters that? Nothing goes 
that hasn’t some Folk in it. A great man who is 
looking for “insults” that he can transmogrify into 
campaign material for himself is never disappointed in 
his quest. The local Democratic party held a ratifica- 
tion meeting, two weeks ago, after the nomination of a 
council ticket. Mr, Folk was not on the list of vice- 
presidents. He was not invited to address the as- 
semblage. Another “insult” to the incarnation of Re- 
I explained this incident in an article, last 
The explanation may be repeated here: 
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It was entirely out of consideration for the per- 
sonal feelings and official attitude of Circuit Attor- 
ney Folk that he was not invited by the President 
of the Jefferson Club to preside at the ratification 
meeting. It may be said, in passing, that Mr. Geo. J. 
Tansey, who presided at the Odéon meeting, person- 
ally invited Mr. Folk to appear upon the stage on that 
occasion, The failure to include Mr, Folk’s name 
upon the list of honorary vice-presidents was due en- 
tirely to Mr. Folk. In the campaign last fall, when it 
was desired to bring to the support of the Democratic 
ticket every powerful influence of St. Louis, Mr. 
Joseph W. Folk was invited to several conferences of 
the Democratic leaders. Either personally or by 
letter, he led those gentlemen to believe that he was 
in entire accord with the principles of the Democratic 
party, locally, and would support the nominees with 
possibly one exception. He was asked to appear upon 
the rostrum, but- he said that his position as a public 
prosecutor precluded the possibility of his appearance 
as a partisan advocate and that he preferred to be left 
to his own devices in the prosecution of his good work 
as a purifier of municipal morals, assuring those in 
authority in the Democratic party that he still ren- 
dered allegiance to the ticket and would do every- 
thing personally that might be expected of an indi- 
vidual Democrat. The gentlemen in authority in the 
Democratic party locally took Mr. Folk at his word. 
They felt that his efforts to purify and improve con- 
ditions in the City of St. Louis would be hampered 
by his pernicious activity in politics. He was not a 
factor in the campaign of last fall and it was unani- 
mously agreed that, in consideration of his personal 
and private feelings, he should not be called upon, in 
the campaign that closed last Tuesday, to make any 
plea to the public which might be construed as an 
advocacy of machine politics, the uttermost evils of 
which he was then engaged in combating with the 
energy and resourcefulness with which the public of 
St. Louis are familiar. Pursuant to his own objection 
against political activity on his part, the Democratic 
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managers concluded that they would not confuse his 
leadership of the crusade against vice and crime with 
any partisan argument to the public of St. Louis, and 
so, in making out the list of vice-presidents for the 
Odéon meeting, his name was omitted without any 
other feeling than that the Democratic party did not 
desire to interfere in the slightest degree with the 
good work he had begun and was successfully con- 
tinuing in the direction of the municipal purification 
of the City of St. Louis.” 
ob 
Nevertheless, Mr. Folk has not had the prompting 
to exonerate his party of the imputation put upon its 
alleged “insult” to him. He poses as a martyr by 
saying he “has nothing to say.” The same old modest 
game coming up to tail off a big “boost” of his own 
moral superiority to the party that made him. The 
same humble method of insinuating that he is being 
persecuted for virtue’s sake, but turns the other cheek 
and will not even accuse his persecutors. It may be 
revolting in its hint of Pecksniff, but damme, it’s 
artistic in its way, and it produces results in more 
loving-cups, buttons, banquets and resolutions. Mr. 
Folk pretends that he is being read out of the party. 
It is only a pretense. The party has not made him 
its issue in local affairs, because he himself has been 
so industrious in that direction, but he has steadily 
refused to lend to his party any of the advantage he 
has personally gained. He has pulled away from his 
party and endeavored to identify it with the crimi- 
nality and corruption he is warring against. He has 
done everything to encourage the belief in this com- 
munity that his party is opposed to his work, when 
there is not a particle of evidence to support such a 
contention. Mr. Folk is discrediting his party by deft 
indirection rather than the party discrediting Mr. Folk 
and his work. This can be made clear. 
els 
Mr. Folk was a rampageous silver Democrat. So 
silvery was he that he signed a protest against con- 
sidering the name of Rolla Wells, a gold Democrat, in 
connection with the Mayoralty nomination in 1901. 
That is how “regular” he was. But once in office, 
and, apparently, in a fair way to make a personal 
“strike” as an independent, what became of his “regu- 
larity?” He couldn’t find time to make a speech or 
write a letter in favor of the ticket, last November 
or last month. He couldn’t find time to spare from 
his duties to do anything that was not for Folk. He 
couldn’t make a speech for a local ticket, but he could 
find time to attend banquets in his honor and to at- 
tend affairs like the Jefferson Club banquet to the 
State Legislature, where he might make a speech that 
would bring him and his work conspicuously before 
the leaders of the State Democracy. He could not 
attend local Democratic meetings to help his party 
ticket and his old associates, but he could go to Kansas 
City and to New York and other places to make 
speeches that would tell the Democracy how great a 
man is Folk. He is not a politician, but a public 
servant, but he is in politics up to his neck wherever 
and whenever he can help himself, and he is out of 
politics wherever and whenever he is called upon to 
help anyone else. He is not a Democrat when the 
party wants him, or when the men who made him 
want him. But he’s all there as a Democrat when he 
can boost himself. He has time for nothing but his 
own advancement. He has no word to say when his 
party is assailed. He has nothing to say to the public 
when it is intimated that he is trying to indict the man 
who gave him his chance, Mr. Hawes, but he tells Mr. 
Hawes, personally, and some of Mr. Hawes’ friends 
that “there’s nothing in it.’ Mr, Folk plays for his 
own hand all the time, and not always on top of the 
table. He “is not a candidate for anything,” but he is 
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and the other office, in this, that or the other party, 
and the is doing nothing that can possibly give aid 
or comfort to his own party or to any man’s aspiration 
in that party. He is subterraneously knocking every 
possible Democratic candidate for Mayor and every 
possible Democratic candidate for Governor. He does 
this by appearing only at events where he is “the 
whole show,” and where his presence cannot possibly 
be construed as approval of anybody else who bears 
the name of Democrat. There is no disputing the 
finesse of all this, but that it disingenuousness 
brought to the nth power and pushed into the realm 
of duplicity and deceit is equally indisputable. He is 
a Democrat when and where he can use the De- 
mocracy. He is not a Democrat when the Democracy 
would be helped by him. He is dallying with Re- 
publicans and independents and he is always where 
there is any incense to be burned before Folk. By 
means of timely “leaks” of alleged Grand Jury work, 
or purposes, he has attempted to discredit and remove 
from his path every person who might interfere with 
his ambition in St. Louis. He is playing his position 
and using the enginery of the law for his own political 
advancement, and I, for one, do not see the great 
moral difference between that and playing the position 
and the court’s machinery for dirty money. Nor does 
anyone who thinks about it. That he has done all this 
and has, at the same time, made it appear that his 
party and his party leaders are doing unutterable 
things to him, is a mark of the supreme cleverness of 
the man, of his colossal genius for trickery. It may 
be that he deceives himself, but he certainly has de- 
ceived the people thus far into believing that he is 
hampered in his work, when much of his work and all 
of the hampering are purely phantasmagoric. “You 
can fool all the people some of the time, but,” ete. 
ele 
This, then, is Mr. Joseph Wingate Folk, man and 
official, as he appears to me. He is not a disagreeable 
man to know and meet, even though when you leave 
him you always feel that he didn’t mean in speaking 
to you to say what he wanted you to understand that 
he meant. He is not a man to hold your confidence 
longer than the period in which you are under the 
spell of his smile and his soft voice. He is not a 
man to be definitely placed, and he never was, for, in 
the early days of the Jefferson Club, when all its 
young members and leaders were reformers, there was 
so much about him of the “woman, various and 
mutable,” that the boys called him “Josephine.” He 
was always hedging and never coming to the front 
until things were so clearly settled that he couldn’t 
fail to “land with the winners.” He was always con- 
spicuous for regulating his course to the advantage of 
Folk rather than for putting himself to any incon- 
venience to advance the interests of anybody else. 
Since his boodle crusade began, the men who have 
had most dealings with him have been the newspaper 
men, and I have yet to find but one of them who is 
not ready to say frankly that Mr. Folk has played 
fast and loose with the verities by recourse to such 
fine shadings and differentiations as amount to a 
gymnosophic genius in saying one thing and meaning 
another. Some of the journalists now supporting him 
vociferously, in obedience to that bawdy instinct that 
prompts complaisance towards the public whim, are 
personally convinced that in Mr. Folk there is an un- 
scrupulously ambitious genius, coupled with a suavity 
of inflexible autolatry that is as mercilessly cruel 
towards its ends as any of the logic that marks the 
philosophy of Nicholas Machiavelli. Mr. Folk is an 
able man, because a self-centered man. He is an 
adroit man, because he plays a lone hand and his cold 
rationality is never mitigated by a touch of considera- 
tion for any other person. Mr. Folk is an honest man 
in so far as money goes, but he is not above the allure- 
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ments of power, or the beckoning of “that last infirm- 
ity of noble mind—fame.” He would not pollute him- 
self for a friend, but what might he not do for that 
fickle strumpet, the sensation-loving public? He has 
no friends. He has been careful to freeze-out and cut- 
off all those he once had, for fear that he might be 
called upon to do something for them. 
ab 


And so let us leave him, as he fain would be left— 


to himself. 
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THE CITY ELECTION 


HE returns from the city election in St. Louis, on 
Tuesday evening, indicated the triumph of the 
Democratic ticket by a majority of at least 12,000, 

and possibly 15,000. The Democrats have carried at least 
twenty of the city wards in the election for the House of 
Delegates. 

This, in spite of a campaign of slander and vilification 
against Mayor Wells and Mr. Hawes and the entire ticket 
connived at and variously furthered by Circuit Attorney 
Folk. 

The election is a great victory for Mayor Wells, for 
Mr. Hawes, for the Democracy. It is an indication of 
what the people think of Mr. Folk’s pose as a martyr. 


REFLECTIONS 


Resurrection Day 


ASTER is one of the most beautiful days of the 
year. It is a day of joy, of thanksgiving and of 
hope. It is the day of Resurrection. It recalls 

to our mind the events of that glorious morning when 
Christ rose from the grave and established his kingdom 
on earth. But it also reminds us that there is really no 
such thing as death. What we know as such is only 
a transition, a metamorphosis. Nature knows nothing 
of death. It is forever young, forever ready to come 
forth and to give and to bless. There is a Resurrection 
of matter and of spirit. Leaving all religious con- 
siderations aside, can it be said that Nature ever 
changes or dies? Nature is as immortal as the human 
soul. In its laws it never changes. They are fixed 
and immutable. What we know as the seasons of 
growing, maturing and dying are only appearances, 
fleeting phenomena. Behind all the processes of 
Nature, there stands the Eternal, which knows neither 
birth nor death. Neither does it know of a Resurrec- 
tion. The human mind has its eye fixed on appear- 
ances, on mere outward changes, and thereby deludes 
itself with the idea that the everlasting coming and 
going are the only substantial forces of Nature. This 
delusion is, of course, inevitable, since it has its origin 
in the clod-born human brain, the sphere of activity 
of which is circumscribed by Time and Space. It is 
a queer delusion, but it is also a pleasing one. It is 
the delusion, without which the world would lose all 
its charms. And so we might as well continue our 
celebrations of Nature’s Resurrection, and to write 
lyrics and eclogues on the enrapturing beauties and 
hidden meanings of springtime. 
ok be 
Idealism in Politics 

“GoLpEN Rute” Jones has again, that is, for the 
fourth time, landed in the Mayor’s chair in Toledo. 
As an independent, who has no use for partisanship 
in the ordinary sense, Jones cannot be dismissed with 
a mere shrug of the shoulders. In spite of all the 
ridicule and abuse that has been heaped upon him all 


along, he gets there in most substantial fashion. If 


he is really only a dreamer, there must be something in 
his dreams that powerfully appeals to the imagination 
of his supporters. Whatever he may be, whether a 
passing “affliction,” or the representative of a perma- 
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nent force in politics, Samuel M. Jones serves to re- 
mind us that idealism, or the influence of “glittering 
generalities,” has not perished altogether in the land. 
oh ch - 
Tom L. Johnson's Re-Election 
THE result of the municipal contest in Cleveland, 
puts Tom L, Johnson in the foreground of National 
Democratic politics. The size of his majority is suf- 
ficient to convince even his enemies that the Cleveland 
Mayor is a man of interesting potentialities. It cannot 
as yet be said that he has his future behind him. Tom 
L. Johnson may have some “cranky” notions, but he 
cannot be accused of insincerity in advocating them. 
As a man of great wealth, combatting the influences 
of capitalistic extortion and corruption, he is a most 
unique figure in present-day American politics. And 
that he has a strong hold upon the affections of the 
lower classes may be inferred from the signal successes 
which he contrives to win, in spite of the bitter, un- 
scrupulous fight waged against him by Republican and 
Democratic machine politicians. Judging by the cur- 
rent trend of political affairs in Ohio, there is no room 
to doubt that Tom L. Johnson’s prospects of securing 
the Democratic nomination for the Governorship this 
fall are decidedly good. Whether he will, if nomi- 
nated, be able to overcome the hostile forces of Hanna 
and McLean, is a question that even some of his 
staunchest friends are not willing to answer in the 
affirmative, at least not at the present time. Yet, poli- 
tics is very uncertain. What is only a possibility to- 
day, may be a certainty a few months hence. 
eb 
Clean Streets 
Tue clean street movement, headed by the Civic 
Improvement League, is a good one. Every public- 
spirited citizen should fall in line. The city must 
present a clean and inviting appearance on World’s 
Fair dedication day. No effort should be spared to 
impress everybody with the importance of this move- 
ment, with the desirability of having decent-looking 
streets during the time when thousands of strangers 
will be in St. Louis. Much can be accomplished, if 
the cleaning is done in an intelligent and systematic 
manner, and if everybody is willing to do his share in 
the good work. In some sections of the city, the 
streets and alleys are in such a condition as to make 
individual efforts on the part of neighborhood resi- 
dents an imperative necessity. The street-cleaning de- 
partment cannot be expected to do everything, or to 
accomplish physical impossibilities, within the few 
weeks that still separate us from Dedication Day. By 
all means, let the dedication festival be preseded by a 
cleaning festival. The larger the participation in the 
latter, the more successful and the more enjoyable 
will be the former. Clean streets will give out 
visitors a clean impression of the municipality and 
of the World’s Fair. 
ab hb 
A Sound Decision 
In dissolving the Wabash injunction, Judge 
Adams, of the St. Louis Federal Court, handed down 
an opinion which practically upholds the right of 
workingmen to declare and to go on a strike. In this, 
it is not in accord with some of the decisions rendered 
by Federal equity judges in the last ten years. Judge 
Adams declared that, in the case before him, he 
could not find anything warranting him in making the 
injunction permanent. Strikes are not, per se, un- 
lawful, or necessarily or invariably prejudicial to prop- 
erty rights in their results. A labor organization is at 
liberty to declare a strike, and to request its mem- 
bers to obey the order. Neither in law, nor in equity, 
is there anything that could be said to justify the 
issuing of an injunction merely to prevent working- 
men from going on a strike. There is, according to 
Judge Adams, such a thing as a lawful and permis- 


sible strike. As long as the strike remains of a peace- 
able character, courts will not interfere. But they 
will interfere, when the strike is attended by deeds of 
violence or destruction of property, or by the 
adoption, on the part of striking workingmen, of 
coercive measures, intended to prevent “the employer 
from securing other employés, or otherwise carrying 
on his business according to his own judgment.” In 
drawing this line of demarkation between the strike 
lawful and the strike unlawful, Judge Adams follows 
the dictates of common sense and abides by precedents 
defining the just powers of a court of equity. The 
decision deserves unqualified commendation. It js 
solicitous of the interests of both employer and em- 
ployé. But it merits particular praise for calling at- 
tention to the Federal arbitration Act of 1898, which 
has, ever since its enactment, and for reasons not easy 
to explain, been persistently ignored in labor contro- 
versies. It would seem as if that Act could, by a few 
slight amendments, be converted into an efficacious 
means for the adjustment of all labor difficulties im- 
posing a restraint upon interstate commerce. By do- 
ing everything necessary to make the Federal arbi- 
tration law effective, the National Legislature will 
make it more dufficult for equity judges to abuse their 
authority, for there is no room for discretion when 
matters of this kind have been covered by positive 


law. 
ah hb 
A Promising Republican 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN, the successful candidate for the 
Mayorality in Cincinnati, is a progressive, honest and 
thoroughly likable young Republican. There is every 
probability that his will be a good and clean adminis- 
tration. Mr. Fleichmann stands for Liberalism in 
politics, and seems to be destined to receive higher 
honors and larger opportunities to prove his worth and 
moral and intellectual caliber. 

oe oe 
A Great Project 

Tue Russian Government, now that the gigantic 
Trans-Siberian Railroad system is nearing completion, 
is contemplating the construction of a canal connecting 
the Baltic with the Black Sea. Engineers are said to 
have already prepared plans to that effect and made 
their estimates of cost. Riga will be the northern and 
Kherson the southern terminus of the route, the total 
distance being about eighteen hundred versts, or twelve 
hundred miles. According to the calculations of en- 
gineers, the deepest cuttings will not exceed six or 
seven fathoms. There is no rock to be cut through. 
Excluding the river Dnieper, and some lakes, which 
will be part of the proposed canal, there are only about 
fifty versts of actual excavation to be made. The rest 
of the heavy work will be done by dredgers. An An- 
gle-Russian syndicate is to be entrusted with the con- 
struction of the canal, and the concession will shortly 
be granted. The total cost is placed at $100,000,000. 
Considering the immense naval and commercial ad- 
vantages which Russia would derive from the canal, 
the St. Petersburg government has every reason to en- 
courage its construction. A waterway connecting the 
Baltic with the Black Sea would greatly diminish the 
importance of Gibraltar and of the Dardanelles, and 
vastly increase Russia’s naval prestige and power. In 
addition to this, the prospective commercial advantages 
are simply incalculable. This canal project is of the 
utmost importance, not alone for Russia, but for the 
whole civilized world. Considering the energy with 
which canal construction is being pushed in European 
countries, it should be about time for Americans to 
wake up and to do more inland canal building of their 
own. An extensive system of inland waterways in 
this country is as necessary as the digging of a ditch 
across the Isthmus at Panama, and should, in the end, 
prove just as useful and profitable. 














IN EXTENUATION 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


E rub against the commonplace too much 

\W To ever kings become in thought or deed, 

So oft we feel Desire’s feverish clutch, 

So much we're circumscribed by Want or Greed ; 
And so, dear woman, I to Nature’s plan 

Prometheus-bound would fail angelic test 
Of goodness, for I’m mortal and a man,— 

No better and no worse than all the rest. 


Though well I know your woman-heart denies 
That I have failings, faults, and often err, 
You look through quite too optimistic eyes 
And see not well because love’s misty blur 
Obscures my baser self so pure your gaze; 
But ah, dear woman, earth’s polluted touch 
Is on me. No man hath angelic ways.— 
We rub against the commonplace too much! 


ele ce bs ols 
NEITHER DO] CONDEMN THEE 


BY SHEPPARD STEVENS, 


scriptorium where one brother still lingered, 
though the light was fast waning. 

The long vaulted roof, the narrow lancet windows 
through which filtered the light stained to divers colors 
by the rich glass, the great chimney piece, carven with 
the arms of St. Wilfried’s Abbey, beneath which a 
black and fireless cavity yawned, the solitary figure 
habited in black, all rise before my vision as it were 
but a day since. 

So intent was he upon the parchment spread before 
him, that he failed to hear my coming step on the 
stone corridor, or to be aware that I stood gazing upon 
him from the portal. His oaken desk and settle were 
drawn where best to catch the waning light. Near 
by were pots of pigment in which he dipped his brush 
from time to time, laying on his color with a fine, 
bold stroke which bespoke him master in his craft. 

His countenance was one of great beauty, despite 
that it bore the pallor of the cloister. The fine cut, 
almost meagre features wore a look of habitual aus- 
terity, save at times when the tender mouth relaxed 
in a slow coming smile and a look burned within his 
dark eyes, which gave me to doubt if nature had 
created this man for the loveless, sapless life of the 
cloister. Yet, even in boyhood he had shown so great 
vocation, that ’twere madness to doubt his fitness for 


[= within the portal gazing into the silent 


the life he craved. 

My heart yearned over the youth who sat there 
alone. Yea, let me confess it, I, the Abbott of St. 
Wilfried’s, one, to whom, by his monastic vow, all 
earthly affection is forbidden, did bear toward this 
young brother, that tender love which secular fathers 
give to the sons of their body. It had been thus since 
first he came among us, naught but a stripling then. 
Year by year had my carnal heart twined about him, 
and many are the penances which my poor body hath 
borne, uncomplaining, for this sin of my heart. 

I mind me of the time when he fell on grievous 
sickness, how because my love for him did so offend 
my God I did mortify my flesh by remaining from his 
couch lest the Lord, to chastise me, snatch him away 
altogether; how, when I thought his soul was passing, 
I did spend the night pacing the cloister, gazing on 
the dim light which burned above in the hospital, 
watching the soft-footed brothers pass athwart the dim 
windows, to and fro, in their ministry upon him. 
That night gave ten years to my burden of life. But 
heaven had mercy and spared him. 

At length I spoke to him: 

“My son, why dost thou tarry at thy desk? The 
seven hours of labor are past and thou shouldst be 
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without in the cloister ere the blessed light of day 
be faded.” 

He started, uplifted his bent head, and, seeing who 
addressed him, got hastily from his settle, standing in 
reverent attitude, hands clasped and head bowed before 
me, 

“T cry you pardon, holy father, for that my task did 
so absorb me, I wist not that any save myself was 
here. I but lingered at my desk to close my task with 
the closing day. The psalter upon which I labor lacks 
but a little of completeness, and the sun hath yet an- 
other hour of light to give.” 

“Nathless, my son, I bid thee lay aside thy pig- 
ments for the day; thy task can wait the morrow. I 
would have thee abroad, drinking in the wholesome 
air of heaven and thanking thy Maker for its giving. 
I have a parchment here which I desire delivered at 
Mildenhall Castle. Do thou bear it thither for me.” 

Hearing which, the youth raised his head, and 
me thought there did flash within his eye a look of 
passing eagerness, which faded as swiftly as it came, 
leaving his lips set in lines of self-repression. 

“I beg thee hold me excused, holy father, for 
when my work is laid aside, I have yet a severe pen- 
ance to perform.” He bowed his head in deep humil- 
ity; for such mild and reasonable protest as he uttered 
was all that a monk might advance against the com- 
mand of his superior. 

“Nay, Clement, but I do not hold thee excused, and 
for thy penance, I am forbidding it without knowledge 
of the sin for which thou hast imposed it. Thy fasting 
and thy penance, done this long time, far exceed that 
of thy brethren and I have thought ere this to check 
thee. Thou dost burden, beyond human endurance, 
the poor beast which bears thy soul, my son. Thou 
art ware that I do set myself ’gainst the sloth and 
luxury which have crept amongst us, nor do I hold 
with those of our order who ape the pemp and license 
of the nobles, yet I do not think a body, abused and 
spent with austerities, be the most fitting gift which 
man can offer to the service of the most high God.” 

“Holy father,” his eye met mine with solemn warn- 
ing in its depths, “I charge thee beware how thou dost 
take from my frail hand the only weapons wherewith 
to fight the devil who doth beset me. If my soul be 
cast away because of it, who will make answer to 
God?” 

“i 
thee, Clement. 
so art not responsible. 


any answer be required, I will make it for 
Thou art under obedience, and being 
Thou must yield to my wisdom 


and authority in this.” Saying which, I was about to: 


deliver to him the roll of parchment and bid him be- 
gone to Mildenhall, when a servant appeared within 
the portal saying that a messenger stood without even 
now from the Baron of Mildenhall, and craved speech 
with me. Whereupon I bade him bring the varlet 
hither on the instant, who, being come, gave to my 
hand a parchment writ by his master’s clerk, which 
did beg me, of my love toward him, ride directly to 
Mildenhall, as grievous trouble had befallen. 

Quoth I, when I had made an end of reading: 
“What ails thy master, sirrah? Hath he fallen on 
sickness ?” 

“Nay, your worship, ’tis not disease which doth try 
him, for he did himself give to my hand the parch- 
ment, and never saw I him looking more lusty; but 
rancor marked deep furrows in his brow, and he bade 
me urge thee come with all the speed ye may.” 

“Say that I will be with him in the hour,” then 
bade I my servant see to it that my white mule was 
caparisoned, and that two brothers be ready to attend 
me presently. I turned again to Clement, whose face 
did seem now even whiter than a few minutes agone. 


” 


“This summons doth make it unneedful that thou go 
to Mildenhall, my son. 
thy task and seek the open. Go now to the physic gar- 


Nathless, thou shalt lay aside 
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den, since thou art so loth to be idle, help brother 
3ut 


now, the old man did meet me on his way thither, 


Cuthbert gather simples and lay them to dry. 


lamenting and complaining greatly for that so few of 
the young brothers took joy in the mediciner’s art. Of 
a truth, he did aver that the time was not distant when 
we must perforce call in the barber surgeon an a 
brother fall sick; and he did wag his old head and 
foretell great sorrow and mortality in the monastery 
an such come to be the case.” 
ab 

Two hours were sped ere I re-entered the Monas- 
tery gate, feeling on a sudden old and well stricken 
in years. 

The sins of the world! The sins of the world! 
Their heavy burden seemed on this night to be fallen 
on my frail strength, and I longed for human com- 
panionship with one strong, pure and young, in the 
battle with evil. 

I paused by the refectory door. The black-robed 
brothers were seated within at the long tables, their 
simple evening meal before them. The drone of 
Brother Cuthbert’s voice from the desk at the end of 
the hall, where he read the Scriptures, sounded as a 
great bumble bee heavy with its load of sweetness. 
My glance wandered adown the row of grave faces, 
old and young, till it rested on the countenance of 
Clement. There it fastened itself. 

“When the evening meal is over, bid Brother Cle- 
ment attend me at once,” commanded I of a near-by 
brother, and passed to mine own apartment, where I 
paced the long, bare room, restless, waiting I scarce 
My abode seemed strangely bleak to 

Never before missed I the luxury 
of broidered arras and silkened cushion which had 
adorned wall and settle when mine ease-loving prede- 
cessor dwelt within these walls. ’Twas the first act 
of my rule to bid the servitors pull down and bear 
away these signs of degeneracy. But on this night the 
scarred and smoke-stained walls, the few hard oaken 
settles and tables, seemed remote from common com- 
fort, and the two great candles flaring on the chimney 


knew for what. 
me on this night. 


spikes made eerie shadows over the emptiness. 

At last I heard Clement’s footstep on the corridor, 
and anon he was at the portal where he paused, mo- 
tionless, his white face wearing a look—I did bethink 
me—of expectant fear. 

“Thou didst summon me, father?” 

“Aye, my son, come within and close the portal. 
My old heart doth feel heavily burdened withal, and I 
would have thy young courage to bear upon. Lend 
me thine arm, I pray thee.” 

Leaning on his stalwart shoulder, I moved the 
length of the apartment several times, in silence; the 
better a’ready for his presence. After a time he spake: 

“Thou art ill and spent, father, were it not better 
to rest thy weary frame?” saith he. 

“Not so, Clement, this weariness is of the spirit, not 
the flesh. 
was called but now. 

“What mean you,” quoth he, and I did feel him 
“Hath death entered the Castle 


’Twas a household of mourning to which I 


” 


start under my hand. 
of Mildenhall ?” 
“Not the death which doth destroy the body, but 
that greater death which doth kill the soul,” quoth I, 
solemnly. “’Tis of the Lady Edith I speak. She hath 
brought disgrace on her name and lineage, she hath 
gone astray from the paths of virtue, and her father’s 
head lieth in the dust. He hath sworn by the honor 
of his house, an she yield not the name of her lover, 
that, in his wrath, he will cast her forth upon the high 
But, an if she 
confess her companion’s name that the foul stain may 


road, nor ever more give her succor. 


be cleansed with blood, he will of his mercy attend to 
it that she lacks naught, though her days must hence- 


forth pass within a cloister. Nothing, so far, hath his 
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threat availed, she being resolutely minded to shield 
her lover. For this the Baron did send to me, that I 
might bring to bear the powers of the church and 
threat her soul with damnation and her body with 
excommunication, an she harken not to his just au- 
thority. My going was to no purpose. She but 
crouched to my _ feet, moaning ‘Pardon, pardon, 
father,’ and ‘cast me not utterly away, oh my father,’ 
till my old eyes were filled at sight of her, so young, 
so piteous. Oh, my son, thou hast done well to seek 
the cloister. This world is very evil. I would I 
could go hence to a better,” and I drew a deep breath 
and leaned yet more heavily upon the lad who seemed 
as if he trembled neath my weight. Then—how can 
I think of it—how utter it—he fell at my feet, pressing 
my robe ’gainst his face, he breathing forth a con- 
fession which turned the blood within my veins and 
chilled my heart well nigh to stopping. 

My arms about him, I clutched his head against 
me, as I would defend him from this accusation which 
he called down upon himself. 

“Clement, Clement, thou art raving, thy brain hath 
tricked thee. Thou canst not speak truth, thou dost 
not know the maid. Thou shalt not name this ac- 
cursed thing. See Clement, I am old, feeble, thou art 
my son: thou art more to me than son was ever to 
father—God pardon me that this be so—thou canst not 
in mercy rend my old heart thus. Say thou wert 
speaking falsely—say it, say it, oh, my son.” 

He but buried his face yet closer in my robe, mur- 
muring the while in self-accusing tone: “Tis true, my 
father, tis true, God pardon.” 

Then did the world gin to fade on my sight, and, 
tottering, I had fallen on the stones, had not he caught 
me on his strong, young arm, guiding my stricken feet 
to a settle. Here I sat long, mine eyes closed, my 
weary head fallen ’gainst the hard back of my seat; 
whilst Clement knelt, his face buried ’gainst my hand. 
At length I summoned strength to bid him tell me all. 

In choked utterances, at first scarce audible, he 
unfolded his tale. 

“The beginning doth lie many months back, my 
father, to a day when thou didst bid me—as on this 
eve—bear for thee a parchment to Mildenhall Castle. 
I remember how the strong autumn sun lay on the 
earth like patches*of virgin gold moving and dancing 
with every breath in the trees, and how my soul re- 
joiced in it. The forest shone in glory of crimson, 
green and brown, and I mind me when a gaudy leaf 
fluttered to my feet, I paused to gather it, and thought 
on nature as a rival craftsman, whose wondrous art 
put my poor parchments to shame. My soul was lifted 
in exaltation because of the perfection of this small 
thing, and I did seem to touch the hand of God in 
touching thus His handiwork. 

“’*Twas thus, father, I wended my way. content and 
humble, asking naught of life save that which was 
vouchsafed me, counting myself most happy and most 
blessed. 

“When I was come to the Castle, a servitor bade me 
wait, in a great room, for his master’s coming. *Twas 
an apartment filled with the softness and luxury of the 
age, and I kept mine eyes downbent, the while I 
uttered ‘Turn away mine eyes lest they behold vanity, 
oh, quicken thou me in thy way.’ 

“On a sudden there came to my ear a rustle as of 
silken garments, and within the range of my downbent 
eyes appeared a tiny broidered buskin, and the edge of 
a woman’s garments. Not then did I raise mine eyes, 
nor when a voice of passing sweetness fell on mine 


ear: 
“‘My father hath ridden forth an hour since and 
is not yet come again. Is there, perchance, aught in 
which I can serve thee, holy brother?’ 
“Then did Satan overcome me, and my lifted eyes, 
met those of a maid, so fair, so fragile beside my great 
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size, that I was for thinking her a visitant from another 
world than this. 

“Her gaze fastened mine and held it, a second or a 
lifetime, I know not, save only this, that all my days 
unrolled before me, narrow, barren, joyless. Scarce 
seemed I more to have lived than one of the sculp- 
tured monks within the niches of the Minster wall. 
And side by side with this, there came a vision of life, 
of love, of tender human joys and sorrows, perchance 
with such an one as this beside me, hand clasped, heart 
joined to mine through all eternity—oh, father, fath- 
er 





“At length, recalled to myself, I tore my gaze 
from hers, remembering that ’twas I, Clement the 
Benedictine, who stood there. I raised my hand, striv- 
ing to utter ‘Benedicite,’ but my voice came low, and 
fraught with something strange to mine own ear; the 
familiar word sounded not of spiritual blessing, but 
rather—as if—I had breathed—beloved! 

“T do bethink me she was scarce less afrighted than 
I, for when I raised mine eyes again, she had vanished. 

“T made my way without, and took the road to the 
Monastery, so dazed with thronging thought, I walked 
as one filled with the fumes of new wine. 

“This was the beginning, but oh, father, father, 
think not I yielded me to the power of evil without 
striving. Of the fasts, the penances, only God is 
ware! Look ye,” and he tore aside his robe, baring 
his huge chest, spare almost to emaciation. From his 
neck by a rough hair cord, hung a crucifix, the back of 
which was set with sharp, short nails. The flesh was 
covered with wounds, many healed, leaving yet faint 
scars, many healing, and others yet raw and bleeding. 

“Thus have I essayed to crucify my flesh and bring 
my body into subjection. I have even followed the 
example of our great Boniface, and rolled my naked 
body in a bed of thorns. Ofttimes, spent and weary, 
I grasped peace and forgetfulness for a brief instant, 
only to see her rise again out of the darkness, facing 
me with that soul-compelling gaze. 

“So it was till on the day when thou didst bid me go 
again to the Castle for thee. Dost thou call to mind 
how I implored thee send another and hold me ex- 
cused? Thou would’st not hear my protest, and didst 
even chide me for an insubordinate spirit. I had almost 
confessed my sin to thee there, but I did think such 
shame to myself, I could not utter it. 

“So I did thy hest, but as | came anear the Castle, 
great fear fell on me, and a weakness of the joints, 
so that I scarce could move. All had yet been well 
had I trusted that God who sent me into danger would 
preserve me in the same, but I doubted, and evil came 
through my lack of faith, When within Mildenhall 
demesne, I turned aside into the forest that I might 
offer up a prayer ere I proceeded. 

“Beneath the dark trees I walked with lowered eyes, 
nor heeded my way, till on a sudden, I heard a sound 
such as a startled wood-dove gives, and found myself 
before the very presence which I fled. She had not 
heard my coming, till I was almost upon her, for my 
sandaled feet fell without sound on the earth; then, so 
frighted was she, she had fallen an I had not caught 
her. 

“At touch of her, white fire burned about my heart. 
My arms clasped her, close, closer. Lying ’gainst my 
breast, each did drink in the other’s gaze—our lips 
drew near—I—kissed—her——on—the—mouth.” 

Clement paused: the silence seemed thick and 
thronging, as if, each instant ’twould break into sound. 
At length he lifted his face on which shone a glory of 
memory’s painting. “Many times, even now, my fath- 
er, I feel that the fires of hell were not too great to 
pay for such a moment and thus would I ever have 
counted it, had not passion, in after days, sinned 
against love in sinning against law, and, straightway, 
love turned every memory to a scourge. 


“After this came a life of deceit. Ofttimes to slip 
from the Monastery that I might meet her and then— 
thou knowest the end. 

“There are times when bitterness and questioning filj 
my heart. Had I been as other men, nor bound by 
vows taken ere I had knowledge of myself, this love 
had come to me to raise me up to live more nobly to- 
ward God and man, aye, to understand as never before, 
the love of God. For if the creature hath never borne 
within his heart that adoring love toward another, 
which I do know, he yet hath failed to grasp the mean- 
ing of the love of God toward the children of His 
hand.” 

I rested my hand on the lad’s head when he was 
finished speaking, feeling, that despite his youth, he 
had gone away from and beyond me, in the experiences 
of his life. 

“Thou hast sinned grievously, my son, and my heart 
is well-nigh broken at thy tale; but perchance thy guilt 
is not so great as thou wouldst make it, for it doth 
appear to me most surely, that the maid is a witch, and, 
as such, hath compassed thee with the very powers of 
Satan himself. It shall be looked to. I shall myself 
try her guiltiness touching this question.” 

“Nay, father, trick not thyself with such shallow 
reasoning, unless thou dost name that witchcraft which 
is but the witchcraft of nature. She hath done evil 
but because she loves me. The sin doth lie the more 
heavily upon me.” 

I held my peace and did but shake my head, for 
well I knew that the maid was dealing in witchcraft, 
or this godly youth had not in a twinkling of an eye 
been brought into the power of sin. Many there be 
who traffic in this black art, and some in high station, 
even as this maid, and I had been ready then and there 
to swear the woman had set her mark on the devil’s 
parchment. 

Clement’s voice broke on my thought: 

“There remains naught for me now save to confess 
my sin before the world that her father may wipe out 
his foul disgrace in my blood. This will I on the 
morrow.” 

I started up in mighty fear and trembling. 

“Thou art mad, Clement, trouble hath turned thy 
brain. Thou shalt not do this thing. Thou art for 
breaking my heart and bringing disgrace on thine or- 
der. Thou art not to blame in this. I swear thou art 
not. The maid hath bewitched thee, dost thou hear me, 
Clement? I'll e’en prove it to thee; she shall be 
weighted on the morrow ’gainst the great Monastery 
Bible, and thou shalt see the scale will fly up with her.* 
Thou shalt speak naught of all this. I will lay a heavy 
penance on thee, thou wilt repent, all will yet be well 
if thou wilt but heed me.” I pleaded as if ’twere my 
very life that I craved. 


“*Tis thou who art raving, father. I am in fault, 
and I alone. Wouldst thou have me stay in ease like 
a coward, and let that dearer, better part of my heart, 
be cast forth to suffer for my sin? For shame, thou 
art not even man to name it.” 

“But listen to me, Clement,” and I did clutch his 
sleeve a pleading with him, for all the world, as if 
‘twere I in guilt. “It shall not be so, it shall not be 
as thou sayest. I will see her father; I will bid him 
as he fears excommunication, keep her in safety. No 
harm shall come to her, my son, I swear it to thee. 
And thou, thou’lt obey me, remember thy vow of 
obedience. Thou shalt say naught of this, in time 
thou’lt be restored to thyself and come to be all | 
hoped. Say it shall be as I desire, Clement.” 

“Oh, father, I cry you mercy. Grant me leave to 
take my place as a vile, but penitent sinner in honesty 
before the face of man. My soul hath sickened this 





*One of the modes of trying a witch. 
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lone time at its garment of deceit. I can no longer 
. in and out amongst my pious brethren, letting them 
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believe me even as themselves. 
this misery.” 

“The world hath no concern of thy sin, Clement, 
and thou shouldst not desire to lay a stain upon St. 
Wilfried’s. "Twill be a mighty occasion of scoffing to 
the ungodly. In this thou shalt obey me, not as thy 
father, but thy superior,” quoth I, with all of sternness 
my trembling tones could summon. 

Ere he could yield an answer, the heavy Minster 
hell broke the stillness, sounding the hour of compline. 
When the last stroke died on the solemn night, I strug- 
gled to my weary feet, leaning heavily upon the youth. 

“Come, my son, God is calling us both to His 
throne. I pray that He may open thy heart to see this 
thing aright.” 

We passed out and adown the moonlit cloister, into 
the dim Minster, where a few flaring torches- lit the 
deep gloom and made the surrounding blackness deep- 
er. Here and there a tongue of light lay on the head 
of some brother, as if again the fiery inspiration had 
come down as on Pentecost. 

Through chant and prayer, paternoster and Ave, 
my heart put up only this petition; that God would 
turn the will of His erring child to my authority. 

When the office was at an end and Clement had 
led me again to mine own portal, that prayer was ful- 
filled, for the lad did fall on his knees before me and 
yield him to my wish. 

oh 

Full seven days later, I sat shivering ’gainst a 
blazing fire, for a sudden chill was fallen over the 
earth, and the coming of winter seemed not far dis- 
tant. 

My thoughts were of Clement. In truth, little 
else had filled them since the night when he had knelt 
at my feet in self-accusation. 

He did go about his daily life much as his habit 
was, save for a look of great heaviness. This would 
pass. By the help of the Virgin, I would break the 
witch’s spell, foully cast upon him; he would return 
to himself again and all would be as before. ’Twas 
even as in the time long gone, when he was brought 
again from death, and I did put up heartfelt thanks 
to heaven and vow an hundred masses and two great 
waxen tapers to the Virgin for this mercy. 

Sudden, upon my thought broke the sound of quick 
coming steps, which did seem passing strange in this 
house of quiet. With scant ceremony my portal was 
flung wide, and there within stood Clement, a fierce 
wrath burning in his eyes. 

“My son, thou art forgetful of thyself and me,” 
quoth I, but my rebuke was cut short almost ere ’twas 
begun. 

“Call me not son. I have no part nor lot with 
such as thou from this day forth. Thou hast dealt 
foully with me, thou hast tricked me to thy will, blind 
fool that I was. ’Tis the common talk of the nearby 
town, hath even come within our walls, and but now, 
to my knowledge, that my lord of Mildenhall hath 
turned his daughter forth upon the open road, helpless 
and alone. Oh God! Oh God! that such as he and 
thou should call themselves Christians. 
vow, an I yield to thy will, nor say aught of my sin 
to the world, thou wouldst pledge that no harm fall 
on my love. Now hath she gone, God knows whither, 
but this I do know that the wild beasts of the forest can 
Scarce be more savage to her than man hath been. 
Now go I, this instant, to the town, to the market 
place. There will I call the people together and pro- 
claim my guilt.” -Saying which, he fled the room ere 
I could stay him. 

I called, following after adown the corridor, “Cle- 
ment! Clement! stay but a little; hear me, I beseech 
thee. Thou art wrong, I have not tricked thee. Her 
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father did swear to keep her in safety. Hear me, my 
son, in mercy, hear.” But his ears were deaf to my 
cry, and his anger-pressed feet most swift. I could 
but totter after, mine old limbs scarce able to bear me. 
Out of the Abbey gates, adown the dusty road which 
led to the town, I hurried, uncovered, unattended, oft 
falling in the dust from grief and weakness; gathering 
me up and pressing forward; scarce knowing what I 
did hope to do an I reach him. 

At length, the market place was come in view and 
I beheld a great throng, which, when I was come near 
to, I saw that Clement stood in the midst of and spake 
to them. Some there were among the people who 
seemed sorrowful, but most flung forth jest and ribald 
laughter. 

I plucked feebly at the edge of the crowd, a-trying 
to make way in the press. “Let me get anear, let me 
get anear,” I pleaded with all of strength left me. 

“Take thy claw fingers from my sleeve and cease 
splitting my ear with thy cries, thou old fool. This 
godly youth unfolds a rare tale and I would not miss 
aught of it,” quoth a lusty yeoman on whose sleeve I 
did bear for support. Then, summoning all my for- 
gotten dignity, I commanded the churls in tones they 
dare not disobey, “make way there for the Abbot of St. 
Wilfried’s.” At the which the crowd parted, and I 
passed between ’til I was within touch of the son of 
my heart. 

He stood, forgetful of the gibing throng surround- 
ing him, on his face a look as of one to whom, hence- 
forward, the world and its multitudes are but shadows. 
He was aready come to the end of his tale, and on the 
instant did loose the leathern girdle from about his 
middle and cast off his holy habit. 

“There lies the robe which my sin hath soiled, the 
habit I have disgraced. I go forth to live hencefor- 
ward far from the haunts of men, and should any seek 
to come anigh, the leper’s cry. ‘unclean, unclean,’ will 
turn them from me.” 

“Believe not this which he hath said of himself, 
oh ye people. The youth is demented. The maid is a 
witch; she hath laid a foul spell on him. Heed not 
his words, I beseech you. Clement! Clement!” I cried, 
holding forth my trembling arms to him; but he gazed 
upon me with unseeing eyes and turned aside. The 
now silent crowd parted, he passed between, and they 
did close again as swift waters, leaving no sign of his 
way. He was gone, gone forever. With a mighty cry 
to God, my old heart did break. I fell to the earth, 
gathering his rejected habit ’gainst my breast. 

cl 

Many weeks were passed ere I came again to my- 
self, and in all the hours which lay between I wan- 
dered in dark places, searching, searching always, call- 
ing with a loud voice upon Clement, who answered 
not, nor heard me, for he was far distant, gone none 
knew whither. 

At length, when my eyes dpened to find me on my 
couch in mine own apartment, I had but the strength 
of a new-born infant. Mine old hands, when I beheld 
them ’gainst the light, were of so great thinness they 
scarce stopped the rays of cold sunshine which fell 
through the narrow window and lay in spots of gold 
on the stone floor. Many weeks more were passed 
ere I could totter about the Abbey on my palsied 
limbs. 

In the long hours on my couch I pondered much 
of things past, and did struggle to bring my wicked 
heart to subjection. God had laid this grievous sor- 
row upon me in wrathful displeasure, for that I had 
sinfully allowed within me the love of the creature, 
where only the love of the Creator should be. Yet, 
withal, so great is human weakness, I still did long for 
the lad, and yearn over him with great heaviness of 
spirit. 

Ofttimes now I wandered alone within the Minster, 
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pausing long before a stained window in the north 
transept. ’ITwas a window of our own workmanship, 
having been wrought within the Abbey workshops, 
and the design was Clement’s own. Of a truth, ’twas 
a work of surpassing beauty, Clement being a master 
in the limner’s art. 

’Twas a picture of the penitent Magdalene at the 
feet of her Lord, whose eyes looked upon her with 
benign pity. The upturned face of the kneeling woman 
was filled with a glory of gratitude. Many years agone 
had this work been wrought, but I bethink me that 
some foreshadowing of his sin guided Clement’s hand 
and taught him understanding in something deeper 
than words, that “she loves much to whom much is 
forgiven.” 

Thus the days passed by me, all unheeding as I was 
of aught save my own sorrow, till summer was again 
upon us. So loose had the reins of government slack- 
ened in my grasp, I called the brothers together and 
counciled them to regard me as one already dead— 
for was I not indeed dead in trespasses and sins— 
and to elect for themselves another Abbot, but of this 
they would hear naught, seeming to bear toward me an 
affection of which I was little worthy. 

’Twas at this time that there fell over the sun- 
smitten earth a curse, and a grievous plague broke 
out over all the country side, as well as in the town, 
where it did mightily rage. Which thing, by a miracle, 
had been foretold of a certain monk named Anselm, an 
humble brother in the Lord of the Monastery of Wor- 
cester. On the day before the Kalends of November, 
this brother fell in a trance before the high altar, and 
for nine days and nights he lay in the form of the 
cross, as one dead, no one daring to remove him 
thence. On the tenth day at the third hour, in a low 
voice, in wailing tone, he chanted the following lines 
ten times or even more: 

~“The fall of mankind and the sudden ruin of the 
world, a pernicious fatality is hurrying on. Children 
of tender age, one universal slaughter overwhelms; by 
the same death young and old must die. The water 
will be tainted by the corruption of the substance of 
the air, and with deadly dew shall the ground be 
drenched. Hence shall a dreadful mortality arise and 
universal carnage. A universal cause is there of death, 
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a universal cause of woe’” and very much more to the 
same effect, which was most truly fulfilled, for young 
and old alike were cut off by the dread disease which 
came upon us. 

People sickened daily in hundreds, and died in the 
very streets of the town, and there were none to give 
comfort to the passing souls, and bury the fast decay- 
ing dead. Fear so laid hold on all that many fled—they 
knew not whither—dying by the roadside. Husbands 
forsook wives, and mothers their babes. 

The brothers of St. Wilfried’s spared not them- 
selves in service to the afflicted, and many there were 
who laid down their lives in this. Even I, though fee- 
ble and sore smitten in body, crept among the fallen, 
to ease, perchance, a burdened soul ere it took flight. 

One other only beside the Benedictines assayed to 
stem that awful tide of death; ’twas the maid who had 
wrought her evil spell over Clement. 

Whence she came or how, I know not, but once. 
as I did look across the bed of a dying creature, I saw 
her standing, woman or apparition, I knew not which. 
She stretched imploring hands toward me, “Father, 
Father,” she pleaded, but I did deny her with my look 
and gesture, and when I turned again, she was gone. 

Ofttimes my heart misgave me that I had been 
wickedly hard, as I beheld her after, ’mongst those 
stricken people who, ’twas plain to see, held her a 
witch. An she passed them in the way, they ever took 
the wall of her, and spat after, the devout ones making 
the sign of the cross for to keep away evil spells. 
Even the dying turned from hér ministrations, ofttimes 
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striking aside the hand that offered help, muttering 
curses upon her who had wrought this evil—for some 
there were who said ’twas she who had poisoned the 
waters and cast a spell over the earth. Of those to 
whom she ministered, and who recovered, ’twas be- 
lieved that they had paid the price of their souls for 
their lives. 

All this and more she bore with meekness. She 
who had known only gentle nurture, did most menial 
service, withal, and took for reward a curse. When 
I thought on all of this, my heart waxed soft; it 
seemed past understanding that the maid was evil, but 
an if I did so relent toward her, quick came the recol- 
lection of Clement, gone forth in disgrace, and my pity 
dried at its font. 

When the plague was well-nigh spent, the maid 
herself fell ill of the disease, but not to die, despite 
that none went anear to succor. “Let be,” they said, 
“the devil will care for his own.” 

And now am I come to the end of these sad hap- 
penings, to that hour when God did of his mercy per- 
form a miracle, that the blind eyes of his people be 
opened, their hardness of heart rebuked, and that I, 
the chiefest of sinners, be led to repentance. 

’Twas on that day and hour when all the folk far 
and near were gathered within the Minster to render 
thanks to the Almighty for his mercy in withdrawing 
the plague from among his sinful people, and over 
the devoutly kneeling multitude, through aisle and 
nave, floated the imploring sweetness of the Kyrie, 
losing itself at length in the vaulted roof of the 
Minster, 

At this moment, far down and just within the 
portal, I did espy a hesitating figure. It was the maid 
of Mildenhall. Slowly she moved forward with eyes 
unseeing, as one who walks in slumber, the people 
drawing aside lest her garments touch them in passing. 
Despite the solemn hour, I heard from many throats 
that murmuring sound as when a fierce animal slowly 
wakes to wrath. 

Unheeding look or muttered curse, she passed on 
until she came at length to stand at the head of the 
aisle, where she paused letting her appealing eyes 
travel slowly over the many upturned faces, striving to 
see if any made place for her. Every countenance 
looked back upon her with hate, even those over whom, 
in their hour of need, she had bent in tender ministra- 
tions. Then, toward the choir where sat the brothers 
of St. Wilfried’s, she turned her soft beseeching look 
and here, as well, she met no mercy, for I myself did 
scowl upon her, desiring to drive her forth. 

Rejected of men, she turned meekly, about to leave 
the Minster. But in turning, her eyes fell on the 
transept window, where the Lord Christ bent above the 
penitent Magdalene, forgiveness and blessing in his 
tender countenance. 

I beheld a sudden light break over her face, as if 
indeed the heavens had opened and one celestial ray 
had pierced the Minster wall to touch her with its 
white glory. 

“My Lord,” she cried, “My Lord and my God.” 
She pressed forward holding forth her hands as if to 
meet a longed-for clasping, as one who unexpecting 
greets a friend. 

I saw her fall upon her knees, her hands uplifted 
as if they lingered still within another’s—then—she 
slipped and fell. 

Not even then did any stretch a hand in mercy 
toward her, and those anear pressed back, fearing lest 
her touch bring evil upon them. 

At length the God of Hosts smote my hard heart 
and all too late its flood of mercy burst forth. 

I tottered toward the fallen child, I bent to raise 
her, when, suddenly mine eyes were holden by the win- 
dow in the transept. I shook with fright, I called, 


pointing with outstretched trembling hand, I heard 
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the murmur of amaze grow into a cry of terror; my 


old eyes then hath not tricked me; the figure of the 
Christ was blotted out as if a limner had on a sudden 
swept his brush across the place where it had been. 
Then the sin of my life rose up before me, I fell 
beside the dead child and darkness closed in about me. 
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PLODDING VS. BRILLIANCY 


BY VICTOR A. BLES, 


of the affirmative. Plodding alone succeeds 
in life and he who steadily trudges toward 
the goal will reach his destination. 

Brilliancy will cover in great leaps the ground over 
which hard work slowly crawls, yet it is the story 
of the tortoise and the hare. Brilliancy is often cap- 
able of only a few such leaps or the leaps just fall 
short of the high-water mark, or strength gives out be- 
fore enough leaps are taken, but plodding simply 
strains at the collar, and, heeding not the gallings and 
chafing, works on, losing ground, forging on again, 
a step backward, two steps forward and the goal is in 
sight. No cries of delight now, no sudden reviving of 
drooping spirits to a pitch of intense excitement; sim- 
ply the feeling of security and certainty and—Plodding 
trudges on. Do you remember the delightful story of 
“Xenophon’s Anabasis of the Ten Thousand?” Did 
you not feel a thrill, when, after long despair, finally 
from the hilltops the blessed water was seen on the 
horizon and the great cry went up: The sea! the sea! 
But Plodding never despairs, for she knows that her 
blessed sea of success must be there over the hills of 
adversity and she does not burst out in delighted cries 
at spying her sea from afar, because she only sees 
what she expected and was sure to find. And when 
it is all found, all accomplished, all conquered, then 
Plodding rests and the world is hers. 

And Brilliancy? From one pedestal to another, 
over the heads of the crowds, away from the masses, 
lifted up above the slime and mire of daily contacts, 
she leaps, leaps on toward her Sea, but, sometimes, the 
last pedestal is too far from the end and the final leap 
impossible or she plunges into the Sea of Accomplish- 
ment only to find the waters too bitter, the colorings 
too dull, the environment too cold, and she emerges 
at the other side to continue her leaps like a doomed, 
senseless thing. And yet! while Plodding works and 
accomplishes, Brilliancy thinks and plans. The world 
is steadily striding onward in the paths of progress, 
but how would it have been had not Brilliancy pointed 
out the paths? The powers of electricity and steam, 
the blessings of surgery and medical research are 
growing with the growth of a giant race, but they had 
to be conceived as atoms in giant brains. 

Who is the happier? Is Plodding happy in her 
crawlings? Does Brilliancy find her delight in the very 
leaping? When Plodding reaches her Sea of Success, 
is her mission done and her soul at rest? And does 


A LREADY the debate has been decided in favor 


Brilliancy rejoice in standing high out of the filth and 
littleness of everyday life, being not as they, even 
though she be moved to leap from pedestal to pedestal ? 


And so, while we pity, we must also envy. For, - 


sometimes, Brilliancy, while Plodding, yet meekly 

grovels in the intellectual mire, has, from her higher 

vantage-point, reached up into the heavens, and, with 

magnetic hand, attracted the rays of Light That Can- 

not Fail. 

“And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall’ blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of 
Things as they Are.” 


SONG OF THE TENEMENTS 


BY H. S. CANFIELD, 


the Lamb 
Are ambling on with unction through our rot- 
ten tenement, 
Intent on filling us with Grace, not meat; and oh! they 
damn 
Each murmuring of sorrow, each groan of discon- 


fie smug and saintly cohorts of the Fleshpot anq 


tent. 

They are fertile in examples of how holy men would 
smile 

When burned, or stoned, or crushed, or torn, or 
scarified of yore; 

These are entertaining stories and have power to be- 
guile— 

When chorused by the White Wolf at the door. 


What do they know of hunger? 
What do they know of pain? 

What do they know of the deep dark, 
When women weep in vain? 

What do they know of the toothed cold, 
That gnaws the children so? 

Lord Christ! Who died on Calvary! 
What do these people know? 


They ramp in pride and fatness and their faces shine 
with love— 
We'd rather dine than hear the brutal barren plati- 
tude! 
They talk, as tomtits sing, whene’er their little spirits 
move— 
They never chirp or shrill a note of fuel or of food! 
They give with splendor of their tongues; they hold 
the purse-strings tight; 
With an Insolence of Good they strut across our 
littered floor ; 
They talk of Brother Love, then leave us battling with 
the night— 
The White Wolf snarls and nuzzles at the door. 


What do they know of babies 
Thrust into frozen graves? 
What do they know of women 
Slaves, and the wives of slaves? 
Yea! and mothers of slaves, 
Crushed with chain and blow. 
O, Son of God, O, Man of Grief! 
What do these people know? 


For who shall kill our pain with words, or heal with 
Verbal Facts, 
Heart’s ease us with these vocal buds culled from 
an acrid soil, 
Cause us to slumber soothly with a hypnosis of Tracts, 
Mocking with soulless speech the wrung and broken 
Waifs of Toil? 
Lord, send us men and women Thou hast taught to 
understand ; 
Lord, stay this swarm of locusts from the desolated 
poor ; 
Lord, fend us from these gentlemen, a suave and suent 
band, 
Who cannot hear the White Wolf at the door! 


How should they feel our agony? 
They measure not our woe. 
O, Friend, that hung upon the Cross, 
What do these people know? 
What are their empty phrases 
To us, the conquered poor, 
With the tiger in the belly, 
The White Wolf at the door? } 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 


BY THOMAS STEWART M’NICCOLL, 


ROM under the wooden sills of a country resi- 
a dence an old wild-grape vine struggled to keep 

alive. Year after year it thrust forth long, 
vigorous shoots only to have them cut down by the 
watchful inmates, who did not want a scraggy vine 
adorning the side of their domicile. For twenty years 
this unequal struggle has continued, and the old vine 
has not surrendered the fight yet. Indeed, the past 
vear found the shoots as large and vigorous as ever. 
This “old struggler,” as Dr. Johnson’s old beggar 
woman called herself, reminds one of that dwarf fir 
tree Darwin found on Surrey heath, that was only a 
few inches high and yet had over twenty-five rings, 
proving its long fight for existence against adverse 
circumstances. How persistent life is, the farmer 
who clears off the great forests of the Middle West 
and endeavors to extract a living from that fertile soil, 
can sorrowfully testify. In spite of numerous mur- 
derous tearings of the roots in plowing, in spite of 
the annual and semi-annual slaughtering of the 
sprouts, if he neglects that virgin soil even for a single 
season or two, it reverts back to the wilderness, and 
the candidates for forest honors are much more nu- 
merous than their ancestors in the same space. I have 
read of an old struggler of an oak bursting through 
the brick pavements of a city fifty years after it was 
supposed the tough old original settler was dead. Per- 
sistent, mighty Life! Where is it that grass will not 
find its way? This is well expressed in the once-popu- 
lar poem of “Here I come, creeping, creeping, every- 
where.” No spot seems too lowly or hidden for the 
persistent little beautifier to find out. And weeds and 
flowers sometimes find their way where even the grass 
cannot go. The grass is like the plodding tortoise in 
the old fable, slow but sure, while the seeds of flowers 
and weeds, some with wings to fly and others with 
burrs to stick, are carried far away. Wherever there be 
an atom of soil, persistent life will find a way to reach 
it, and make it alive. But it is not life’s wonderful 
mode of distribution which engrosses us now, but the 
way that life persists in staying when once introduced. 
Nowhere is this so clearly shown as in those plants out 
of place, called weeds. They are termed useless, but 
that is a mistake, as: Parmentier, a French chemist 
of the last century, clearly proved. He classified 
eighty-five plants then not used for food that could be 
used for this purpose. The “secret of a weed’s plain 
heart” may be well worth deciphering. But our honest 
husbandman and hard-working gardener have not time 
for this study, so must toil terribly to keep these same 
weeds from smothering out the crops. It is hoe, hoe, 
hoe, and plow, plow, plow, and even then the man 
with the hoe can never succeed in extirpating them. 
The best he can do is to “fight fire with fire” by em- 
ploying other plants to crowd the weeds out. Yet in 
spite of all this, let a little turn of wet weather come or 
some disease or enemy attack the favored plants, and 
how quickly those persistent weeds will take fresh 
courage and spring up to renewed life. No wonder 
the man with the hoe is bowed, but it is not the 
“weight of centuries” upon his back, however, but the 
warfare with those determined weeds. They bear a 
charmed life; plowing makes the survivors more vigor- 
They laugh at blight and disease and have made 
an alliance defensive and offensive with all the other 
enemies of the poor man. Many a man with a hoe 
has wondered vaguely, as he shook his fist at those 
pestiferous plants, why the chinch bugs, the cut worms, 
the weevil, smut and blight and a half a hundred 
other pests did not attack the weeds as well as the 
growing crops. But at length, Madam Science is taking 
Pity on the poor fellow, and by ways that are dark and 


ous, 
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tricks hardly fair she is helping him in the fight. 
There are diseased bugs imported, deadly sprays and 
washes invented, and vigorous new plants discovered, 
until the hoe man, thus reinforced, is smiting his per- 
sistent enemies hip and thigh and routing them tri- 
umphantly. But life is persistent, and brings up new 
pests to the defence, “nd so the merry fight goes on. 
What a battle royal it must have been when the early 
men with but a few rude weapons of stone and bronze 
made war upon the great prehistoric mammals! Think 
of a puny, naked savage having the audacity to attack 
a cave bear or a mastodon! What an unequal conflict. 
No wonder the primitive people took to the caves, built 
islands in the lakes or climbed the steep cliffs to make 
their homes. They had to, and if climatic changes, in- 
volving a scarcity of food, had not come to man’s 
rescue, the battle would not have been won so easily. 
See how long it has taken modern men, armed with all 
the deadly inventions of modern days, to exterminate 
the American bison and the African elephant. The 
wonder is great that the latter animal, in spite of the 
gold mine he carries in the shape of his ivory tusks, 
has survived this long. Gild the very devil with gold 
and daring man would beard the lion in his den even 
if he had to crawl through fire and blood to some sub- 
terranean Hall of Eblis. That the gigantic elephant 
survives at all is a wonderful testimony to the persis- 
Then take the small army of smaller 
Though slaughtered by the million for 
True, 


tency of life. 
game animals. 
their fur and flesh, yet they manage to survive. 
some laws have been passed for their protection, but 
man’s cruel cupidity leaps over such restrictions with 
impunity. Driven out of one place, the poor hunted 
creatures seek another, more remote from dangerous, 
deadly man, whose fatal friendship it is death to make. 
Like the poor Indian, they make their last stand 
bravely, but it is of no use, they have to go. 

It surprises us beyond measure, at times, to hear of 
large game still existing in the older States of the 
East. How they can live on, surrounded by myriads 
of enemies all ready to kill on sight, is one of the 
miracles of Life. It is magnificent. It is another Boer 
War against a mighty Empire, the “Fuzzywuzzies” at- 
tacking Maxims. It is tragedy, pure and simple. Kip- 
ling has delighted us with “The Jungle Book,” and 
Ernest Seton Thompson and others have sought to 
tell of the daily life of some of the big game of the 
West, but no one has, as yet, done full justice to the 
subject. The thrilling adventures of the last of the 
deer, or the daily life of a veteran wild turkey would 
be fascinating reading. Courage and cunning, hair- 
breadth escapes and wonderful endurance would all be 
found therein. And the extermination here is not due 
altogether to man’s greed and rapacity, as it is to a 
failure in the food supply. Clearing off the great for- 


ests, breaking up and burning off the mighty prairies, . 


draining the swamps and cane-brakes, have destroyed 
and cut off the source of living, so that natural in- 
crease cannot keep up with the dreadful slaughter. 
Fish, whose domain cannot be invaded so easily, and 
whose food supply is not much altered, are alone, it 
seems, holding their own, in spite of the daily harvest 
of death. 

Turning from the animal world to man, we see the 
same tenacity, the same brave struggle for life. How 
hard it is to extirpate a race of men, history often 
shows. War never did it with all of its slaughter; 
famine and pestilence have tried in vain, and even 
slavery, with all of its horrors, has not succeeded. De- 
struction of the sources of food supply is the only way. 
Nations may fall, their people remain, and sometimes, 
as in the case of the Saxons, may absorb and conquer 
their conquerors. Poland no longer exists, but the 
Polish blood is left, and blossoms out into such ex- 
quisite music as that of Chopin—into such a master 
of imagination as Sienkiewicz. Ireland and Wales 
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were subdued, but the former has given Britain much 
of her fighting strength, and the latter, not to name 
other examples, burst out into that “ocean of the in- 
tellectual world into which all streams of thought are 
poured,” the immortal Shakespeare. England has con- 
quered the Boers, but, never fear, such a hardy race is 
not to be kept down, but will be heard from in the 
future. The Jews were destroyed as a nation and sent 
out as wanderers over the face of the earth, and, al- 
though proscribed and ostracized everywhere, have 
made their influence and genius felt in almost every 
land. 
statesmen have been known and honored in all lands, 


Their musicians and singers, their writers and 


and their great financiers have held the safety of na- 
tions in the hollow of their hands. Persistent, de- 
termined Life! 

If the race persists so mightily, the individual is 
also a struggler. The celebrated cases of success under 
tremendous difficulties would fill many volumes. It 
remained for our day to show a Laura Bridgeman and 
a Helen Kellar. But it is not of mere success we would 
speak, but of the persistency of life itself. Each one 
knows of individual cases of the tenacity of life—of 
determined wills which even Death could not tame. 
—men like Manifred, who hurled defiance at the foul 
fiends even with their expiring breath. There occurs 
His whole life had 
been a series of unlucky events. Like poor Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, he could say, “I cost my poor 
mother her life and my birth was the first of my woes.” 
Whatever he tried was certain to fail. He married, 
and that not only increased his own miseries, but 
brought others into the world to share that misery and 
The children were sickly and none of 
Soured by this con- 


to me the case of a man like this. 


add thereto. 
them lived to reach maturity. 
tinued misfortune, the wife developed a cutting tongue, 
and her bad temper did not improve matters. Poverty, 
cold and relentless, fell upon them in old age, and, as 
though this was not enough, numerous bodily ills 
fastened upon the old man. A dozen times or more 
he was brought near the Dark Valley, and painfully 
and slowly fought his way back to life. A runaway 
horse sent him to earth with a broken head and left 
him apparently dead. “He is done for, now,” the 
neighbors said, but they were wrong; he pulled 
through. His last battle with half a dozen ailments at 
once was a very strange and pathetic sight. The doc- 
tors gave him up and said that he could not possibly 
live more than a few days at most. Relatives and 
neighbors made arrangements for his funeral, but they 
had not made allowance for that fiery, unconquered will 
of this veteran struggler. To the wonder of everyone, 
the old hero rallied, gained new strength in some 
mysterious manner, and once more got on his feet to 
laugh at death. It was a real miracle. Had life been 
a pleasant thing for him, the almost superhuman strug- 
gle to retain it would not have seemed so wonderful, 
but with absolutely nothing to make it fair and at- 
tractive, nothing to look forward to save poverty and 
misery, it was wonderful. 

When Youth’s sunshine streams down upon us and 
the red blood leaps and dances in the veins, when 
Hope and Love are whispering fairy tales in the heart, 
and the fields are white with the harvest awaiting our 
eager, outstretched hands, then life is a glorious thing 
and the grave a shape of awful gloom; but how won- 
derful it is, that even when every breath is a stab of 
pain, each moment one of torture, we will cling to 
life. It was this way with this old man. It was not 
that he feared to die, but he was of a fighting stock, 
and life, persistent life, would not surrender until the 
very last ditch had been forced. His ancestors had 
fought for Bonnie Prince Charley, at Cullodeon, and 
before that were mixed in many a fierce fray in the 
hill country of Scotland, and the old, untamed blood 


would never give up. It was a poor victory Death won 
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over him. The body was wasted to a mere shadow, 
the arms and legs were as those of a child, the old 
face like a piece of old parchment furrowed with in- 
numerable scars, but the fierce little eyes were still un- 
daunted. At last the end came.. He had sunk into 
an uneasy slumber. Each moment the pulse grew 
weaker, the breathing more difficult, and, at length, 
seemed to cease altogether. Some one whispered: “He 
is dead.” The dying eyes opened, and an angry gleam 
shone for a moment in them as he faintly whispered: 
“Who says that >—I’m—not—d-e-a-d,” but as he strug- 
gled to say more, the death rattle came in his throat 
and all was over. Never hero on a field of battle dis- 
played more steady, determined courage than this old 
veteran of life. Wonderful, determined Life. 

The tenacity of life is so great that it sets strange 
thoughts a buzzing in the brain. Life has adapted it- 
self so well to all the many changes thrust upon it 
since the dawn of creation, that we are justified in ask- 
ing the Great Question, “Can it ever be balked?” Is 
the victory which Death wins over it, here and now, 
always to last? Over all of the seemingly impassable 
chasms of the past, Life has always succeeded in 
throwing a bridge and crossing in triumph. Shall it 
halt now, before this Final Chasm, and own itself van- 
quished? The unconquered will of man says No, Hope 
and Faith say No, and on the Bridge of Spirit, Tri- 
umphant Life will cross, and has crossed, the dark 
abyss. Only the eyes of Faith and Love are strong 
enough to see this bridge, and only their ears can hear 
the triumphant-.chorus, “Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. O Death, where is thy sting, O Grave, where is 
thy victory!” 


THE REVENGE OF THE ROSE 


BY ELLA W. PEATTIE, 


dimming the glory of the stars—something 

marring the purple-black peace of the vault. 
That belated star, large and brave, that hastened west- 
ward, was making the last of its course almost in sol- 
itude, for its kind had deserted it. 

The trees aroused themselves, the sea stirred in its 
sleep, men watching by sick beds, or toiling in the 
night, felt the change coming. All knew it for the 
Dawn, the Well Beloved. It filled none of them with. 
fear. But in a certain garden, a rose called Rose of 
the World, beheld it and trembled, for she had as yet 
beheld nothing, this being the first of her hours. She 
spread her dusky leaves and breathed in the morning 
air, which was tinctured with a saline freshness. 
Ground smells arose, the willows and poplars mixed 
the pungency of their odors with those of the myriad 
flowers. The junipers and thuyas, standing sad as 


S UCH a troubling of the sky! Something was 


nuns along the garden wall, gave of themselves in 
haunting perfumes. 

Rose of the World, darkling, was amaze, both at 
these odors, which thrilled her, and at the spreading 
clarity of the sky. This clarity was of no color at 
all, unless it were that of pure and placid water. Upon 
this delicate and pellucid space there presently ap- 
peared little pink clouds like fairy boats, making a 
great fluttering with their gay sails. The air was 
gray, yet had about it a certain nimbleness, like that 
of quicksilver. And behold, there came a great quiver- 
ing and alertness and expectancy, and the quicksilver 
yielded to gold, for out of mystic depths the fire-star 
swam. He was imperious and took possession of all 
things. Millions of insect voices saluted him; the 
feathered creatures hailed him; the beasts took cog- 
nizance of him; man, unconsciously grateful, paid his 


respects by setting about the business of the day. 
And from the garden there streamed up to him, as it 
were, in a prismatic revolving shaft, all the perfumes 
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of the fecund earth. Rose of the World tried to de- 
termine whether or not a scent from her own heart 


was added to this sum of sweetness, but with sullen 
discontent found there was none. In resentment, she 
flung open her heavy petals. Red at the heart, black 
at the leaf’s edge, luxurious, dangerous, she looked 
about her—and for her it was the First Day. 

She beheld the tribes of the garden, and they 
were of kin to her, Félicité-Perpérue and Belle Lyon- 
naise, wreathed the pillars of the white pergola; 
masses of Lucida starred the earth; the vagrant Him- 
alayan beauty, Rose Moschata, kept company with the 
tender Etoile d’Or; Rose Céleste—ah, the dear one— 
consorted with gentle Anne of Geierstein. About 
the summer house frolicked the Coupe d’Hébé and the 
charming Aimée Vibert, and around the sundial crept 
the very tender Abyssinian rose; beside it bloomed 
Rose Blanda, from cold Labrador, and in a playing 
riot, dancing everywhere, jocund and alert, smiled 
the petite de Meaux roses—the darling little roses of 
Provence. 

Half-envious, half-enchanted, Rose of the World 
beheld, wondering if she herself were as fair as these. 
They were as the sky had been in the hour of its 
troubling—yellow and pink, or white and glowing red. 
But she felt as if her beauty must be menacing and 
dark, and she suffered from a fervor which was not 
quite joy, nor yet all sorrow, but which was com- 
pacted of both. 

Just as she was trembling with the knowledge of 
how far the world reached before it ended at the 
garden wall, and of how remote a beauty was the 
June sky, there came walking down the path a creature 
strange to her and yet not strange. Her being gave 
a throb of recognition, and she felt no surprise when 
she felt his glance fall on her, and saw him come 
running with both hands outstretched. He fell upon 
his knees before Rose of the World, and rested her 
heavy blossom on the palm of his hand. 

“Oh, my dark Rose,” he cried, “I knew that thou 
wouldst be beautiful! All the days of grafting, of 
planting, of nurture and waiting, I knew thou wouldst 
be unlike any rose that ever bloomed! Behold thou 
art more wonderful than even I, who fashioned thee, 
imagined thou wouldst be! Almost I fear thee, so sad 
and fatal thou seemest. Rose of the World, verily 
thou art dark and subtle as mine own heart, and 
there is no laughter in thee. Thy petals are of a brood- 
ing beauty, thy heart seems to hold a mystic sorrow 
and thou art without perfume—such a rose as poor 
Eurydice might have found for her consoling in the 
Shades.” 

He gazed in a sort of ecstasy, weeping as he gazed, 
and Rose of the World forgot herself and yearned 
only to comfort him with an entrancing odor, yet 
had no power to do this thing, and she also longed 
to weep, but could not, and yearning thus, her leaves 
spread to their full, she stood the darkest and most 
subtle of all the flowers in the garden. 

Suddenly, as if a thought had come to him, the man 
released her, and, rising, sped down the path. Rose 
of the World, beholding a bee above her, gossamer 
and gold, besought the use of his wings, that she 
might follow, but the bee gave no heed to anything 
save his own gluttony, and he plunged into her heart 
and drank deep of her honey. Satiated; he winged 
forth dizzily, then fell upon the garden walk and lay 
there motionless. Then came a butterfly in midsummer 
regalia and fluttered daintily into the flower’s dim 
heart, sipped for a moment at the chalice and sank 
where she was and lay dead in the ruddy sepulcher. 
Rose of the World had a loathing for this burden, 
and called to the winds to liberate her, but though 
they came at her bidding, they could not divest her 
of the pitiful thing in its gorgeous cerements. Then, 
to her comfort, she saw hastening down the path the 





Gardener—the being whose craft had fashioned her 
dusky loveliness—and with him a woman, an old 
man, and a little golden-haired child. All came with 
cries of delight and gazed at Rose of the World, til 
the child, coming closer, perceived in the inner cham- 
ber of the flower, the dead butterfly, and took it out 
with commiserable tenderness and made moan over it. 


“It is a wicked rose, Gustav,” cried the child, “for 
it has killed the butterfly, which was as happy and as 
glad to be alive as I myself! Anyway, Gustav, who 
wishes for a black rose? I like these much, much 
better!” He ran to a trellis and plucked from it an 
armful of Gold of Ophir roses—which bloom like ripe 
peaches and mellow pomegranates—and held them 
close to his sun-kissed face. “I am sorry I came with 
Gustav to see his wicked rose,” he said, and ran from 
the garden with his glowing treasures in his arms. 


The Gardener stood downcast, but the lady, who 
was gentle, smiled at him, the old man praised him 
and the Gardener thanked them stupidly, for he spoke 
another tongue than theirs. But when they were gone, 
he sank once more upon the garden walk and looked 
into the heart of Rose of the World and spoke in 
his own tongue in sorrowful accents: 


“Oh, Rose!” he said, “lonely am I, and here are 
none who speak my speech. Always I live in silence, 
always I have the memory of a sin eating into my 
heart, and I: have neither father nor mother, wife, 
child nor friend. Only in this spot, among my flow- 
ers, do I find a sort of happiness; and happiest of 
all mornings since I left my home is this, my Rose, 
since I behold thee, creature of my brains and hands. 
For I have made thee so far as it is given man to 
make anything. Passionate art thou as love, dark as 
my own fate, languorous as midsummer, mystic as 
night and death! Thou who art so young, seemeth an- 
cient, as if thou camest down to me from the close 
of some evil, amorous Queen in the gardens by the 
Nile. Of all roses there be none like to thee, Rose 
of the World.” 


The Gardener left her, and there marched by the 
slow and dazzling procession of the hours; and, to 
coax the time along, little creatures, fashioned like 
jewels and poised on incredibly swift wings, dipped 
into the cup at the flower’s heart, then dropped and 
sank upon the walk, and, after a time, dragged them- 
selves away. Then fell a time of great peace; the 
fire-star passed beyond the garden wall and hid from 
sight behind the junipers ; darkness came, and the slow 
wheeling of the stars, dew-fall, moonrise, the long 
moan of the invisible sea, whispering winds of the 
dark, chills, fears, heart-loneliness, and once more 
the miracle of Dawn. Then, after a time, came the 
Gardener. 


There were now other blossoms on the tall stalk 
of Rose of the World, and she bore herself with inso- 
lent joy as one will who is much loved and fairer 
than others. There was a light in the sunken eyes of 
the Gardener, and a hectic flush on his cheeks, and 
he sat himself down beside the flower and gave adora- 
tion to her as if she had been a thing of miracle. 

Then, after many fair days, came one, fairer than 
all days Rose of the World had known. The sky 
throbbed with blueness; the junipers and thuyas were 
less sad than was their wont; the birds were in full 
opera, and the gay little creatures of the grass were 
hardly less melodious than the birds. The wind that 
coquetted with the leaves of the garden was not sum- 
mer-sickened as some winds had been. It had the 
breath of the sea in it and it fed the flowers as a 
shower of gentle rain would have fed them. Rose 
of the World swelled with the joy of living and knew 
herself taller and more imperious than before. She 
counted herself best-loved, too, of all the flowers in 
the garden, and she treasured the dew-drops in her 
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heart that they might glisten there for the delight of 
him she loved. 

Phen, as on the first morning, she beheld him walk- 
ing down the path. The wind tossed his straight fair 
locks back from his tanned face. His deep eyes were 
swimming with a tender mist because of the joy he 
had in the hour; and though his step confessed to 
feebleness, it had anticipation in it, too. Rose of the 
World had no thought but that he would come swift 
to her, and she waited to feel, as before, the tears 
of home-longing fall into her heart; to hear his words 
of satisfaction in her beauty. She saluted him with 
her splendor and invited him with the fluttering of her 
swarthy leaves. 

But he crossed the garden path, passing her un- 
noticed, and made his way to another place. Then 
she heard a low cry as of one who beholds a vision, 
and, straining to discover, she saw blooming before 
the Gardener a new rose, the whitest of any that ever 
grew. It was so delicate and so pure, so fragile and 
so sweet that iRseemed as if it could have grown only 
to honor some maiden whose brief days breathed 
prayer and love. 

“White Marna,” he called her. “Heart’s Longing— 
Rose of the Soul.” Then he sat in silence upon the 
earth, and after a time spoke again. “Surely,” he 
said, “all my sins have been forgiven, and here in this 
pure flower bloom my hopes. For the flower that 
first I made was evil, yet I loved it because of its 
beauty, and I said to myself that as like as not I was 
destined to graft only blossoms of fate and sorrow. 
3ut now thou comest, thou tender flower, virgin-white, 
perfumed like the morning, and I know that if Rose 
of the World grew out of my sins, thou hast grown 
out of my longing for innocence. How comfortable 
thou art, White Marna! Now, indeed, shall I keep my 
hands and heart pure, since they have permitted me 
to fashion thee.” And he brought water and poured 
it at her roots, and when bees and butterflies came 
and feasted on her sweetness and went away, full- 
bellied, he laughed aloud. There came also humming 
birds—one like vibrant emeralds, and another like flut- 
tering rubies—and when they had feasted from the 
chalice of White Marna, they went away, drunk with 
delight. . 

The heavy ichor in the veins of Rose of the World 
stirred evilly. She sat darkly brooding; and to her, 
after a long time, came the Gardener, his face trans- 
figured with a gentle joy. 

“Poor Rose of my Sins,” he said, “thou art beauti- 
ful with the beauty of self-desire, but now greater 
beauty than thine hath come to me.” He stooped over 
her with a pitying gesture and smoothed her leaves; 
and because of his pity the heart of Rose of the World 
became a flame of wrath, and deep into his hand she 
drove, with vengeful intent, a cruel thorn. The Gar- 
dener grew white, and leaned for a moment 2gainst 
the trunk of a beech, grasping the wound. Then he 
walked slowly toward the house, yet turning, midway, 
flung a kiss toward White Marna, surrounded by her 
winged courtiers. 

That night there came a storm and beat the garden 
and put out the stars. Rose of the World heard the 
thunderous voice of the sea, and the clamor of the 
winds, and made them her own to speak her pain and 
rage; and when, in the morning, she found that the 
crickets in the grass had perished, that the crawling 
creatures were slain, that some of the birds lay dead, 
it gave her joy, for there was only hatred in her 
heart. 

The wan morning passed, and the Gardener did not 
come to care for the flowers, nor flaunt his delight in 
the White Marna. Noon arrived, with shafts of sun 
through driving clouds, and still he did not come. 
The twilight fell, gray and chill, and all the flowers 
wept with a presageful sadness. 


The Mirror 


Then, next morning, down the sodden walks, came 
the old man, the pale woman and the child with golden 
locks. 


flowers listened in 


They walked sadly, talking together, and the 
dread, for it was evident these 
people spoke of some sorrow to themselves and to 
the garden. 

“Never shall we find another Gardener like to him,” 
the old man was saying. “The poor lad put a poet’s 
soul into his work. I do not know his history and 
he would not make me his friend, but at least I knew 
him for one who loved beauty.” 

“Whatever roses we put on his grave, it shall not 
be the wicked black roses,” said the child, sébbing 
and wiping his blue eyes with his little hand. “I am 
sure that the thorn that poisoned him grew on Rose of 
the World.” 

Just then they came to the spot where White Marna 
spread her blanched and exquisite blossoms, and sent 
up to them the delicate message of her purity in an 
inimitable perfume. 

“Ah,” cried the pale lady, “here, father, is the 
wonderful new rose of which he told us! As he said, 
it is like a flower of the spirit—the spirit of man’s 
desire—White Marna! I begged him to bring me a 
bouquet of these flowers, but he said I must see them 
first as they lifted themselves up from the ground. 
What a dainty humility they have, like beings too 
lovely to appraise themselves!” 

She stooped, gathered the fragile blossoms and held 
them in her arms, weeping above them. 

“He spoke not to us living,” she said, “but, dying, 
leaves us this revelation of his dreams.” 

The child ran down the garden whispering to this 
flower and that: ' 

“Do you know he is dead? Do you understand 
that he will tend you no more? Junipers, he is dead! 
Old Damask Rose, mother of roses, he is dead! Little 
happy roses of Provence, he is dead! Pillar roses, 
ground roses, arbor roses, he is dead, he is dead! 
And you, you, you!” he paused before the Rose of 
the World, “you, the wicked one, I shall tear up out 
of the ground, and none of your kind shall ever bloom 
again—” 

But his mother came and soothed him and held him 
back. 

“It hath done evil to all who touched it, 
warned, and led him away weeping. And she carried 
in her arms a sheaf of White Marna to put upon the 
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Gardener’s grave. 

“We will send and cut down that rose,” said the 
old man looking long at Rose of the World. 

But when they sent one with a sickle to destroy 
the flower, behold the leaves had rotted as if suffused 
with superabundant juices, and.the blossoms hung 
in sodden shapelessness and made the fair place loath- 
some. So the scythe was laid at the stalk and the 
bush tossed on the brush heap without the garden. 
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LIFE’S WORK 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 
Life struck me, and I felt his breath 


Like some lean wolf’s upon my throat, 
And knew him not for Life or Death. 


| SANG how Life was kind—and then 


I heard their whisperings at my door. 

A grinning mask bent ever near, 

And I, who sang that life was glad, 
Kept tryst with doubt and bed with fear. 


Again I sing how life is kind, 
And brave, and dearer than before. 
The city lights are red and warm— 
I wait your footsteps at the door. 


}J 
THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 


BY CHARLES T. STOELTING. 


NE of the most difficult, nay, I may assuredly 
iJ say the most difficult problem of the plastic 
arts is the portrait of Christ. The most diffi- 
cult, if we believe Christ to be the embodiment of the 
Supreme Being, because the absolute perfect Spirit 
must needs appear in absolute corporeal perfection. 
Such appearance being an established fact, founded 
not only on the Gospel, but on the logic of events, in 
spite of the meager historical testimony of Josephus, it 
is no profanation if artists try to give us a semblance 
of Christ, nor can it be a profanation if we follow the 
way in which they did it, giving us a true key, not only 
to their art, but also to their faith. 

The Bible gives us, in Isaiah, chapter 53, verse 2, the 
following lines about Christ. “He hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him.” 

It rests with those who understand Hebrew per- 
fectly to establish the correctness of the above text, or, 
more precisely, whether we should understand the 
words in relation to the face and figure verbally, or 
take them as indicating merely position, rank, wealth, 
etc. But even if Isaiah meant verbally what he said,* 
can we accept an ugly, deformed Christ? Sickness and 
deformity being the consequence of vice or ignorance, 
this assumption would be, indeed, absurd. 

The Gospels contain nothing in relation to the ap- 
pearance of Christ. They record the sayings and deeds 
of Christ, but are totally silent about His appearance 
and shape. This is natural. The disciples—having in 
mind His teachings, Himself being ever present to their 
mind’s eye. Moreover, we find the same omission in 
the records of all great men of the past, the writers 
dwelling more on the effect of appearance than on the 
description of its detail, which later interests those 
particularly who are trying to shape a portrait on can- 
vas or in clay or stone. 

All of us are familiar with one or the other of the 
representations of Christ. The most popular are, per- 
haps, the head with crown of thorns, by Guido Preni, 
and the Christ of the Lord’s Supper, by Leonardo da 
Vinci. Dozens of painters and sculptors could be 
named who gave us their ideal of Christ: Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, Tizian, Rubens, Duerer, Thorwaldsen, 
Schnorr von Carotsfeld, Gustave Doré, Uhde, Bou- 
guereau, Muncacsy, etc., etc. 

Let us see: Is there any tradition of Christ’s por- 
trait? We are aware of the touching story of the por- 
trait of Christ on the handkerchief of St. Veronica; 
we heard about the imprint on the linen shroud pre- 
served in the Cathedral at Turin; somewhere in a 
Bohemian monastery, I think in the City of Prague, 
there should exist a very ancient picture of the Sa- 
viour, painted by St. Luke. The most antique pictures 
of Christ are, undoubtedly, those of the Byzantine art 
on gold ground, the early Christian endeavors in the 
mural paintings of the catacombs and in mosaic, as, 
for instance, the great mosaic above the main altar 
in the church of San Paolo fuor le mure in Rome. 

Although it is possible that the early painters of the 
cinquecento, like Giotto, Cimabue and others, whose 
paintings show many Byzantine peculiarities, as the 
golden background, the treatment of folds in drapery, 
etc., adopted likewise the outline of Christ’s face, es- 
pecially the bearded face, and, although it is further- 
more possible that this bearded face is based either 
on older paintings or upon tradition, all these pictures 
are interesting, chiefly to the theologian and archaeolo- 
gist. The world of art has not taken them to be the 


*Perhaps Isaiah speaks of the ugliness of Christ only 
to intimate that Christ carried our sins. 
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perfection of the ideal. 
fruitful in religious paintings. 


The period of the Renaissance 
was the most Who 
could possibly surpass the bambino, or infant Christ 
of Raphael Sanzio? But it is the portrait of Christ in 
his full-grown manhood we have to consider, and it is 
at least doubtful whether the great genius of Urbino 
solved this problem with equal success. However this 
may be, pictures of the Man Christ show some features 
which we find likewise in Leonardo’s, Tizian’s and Del 
Sarto’s paintings, features which have predominated in 
almost all mediaeval and modern portraits of Christ. 
It is certainly no mere accident that a Christhead of 
Albrecht Duerer strongly resembles the one by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, or Peter Paul Rubens, for it is out of 
the question that they borrowed from each other, all 
three being princes in the realm of art. These resem- 
blances, or repetitions of certain characteristic features, 
are the base of the now almost conventional form of 
the Christhead, and therefore—the portrait of Christ 
being our subject—it will be well worth while to see 
what these features are, and to come nearer, in this 
way, to the true ideal, because we may well put it 
down as an unquestionable fact that artists, the judges 
and priests in the empire of perfect form, with their 
best endeavor, have attained some glimpses of the 
truth. 

We might get at some result by a strictly me 
chanical way. Our modern art of photography has 
enabled us to produce so-called combination-pictures, 
and it would be indeed interesting, although it has 
never been attempted, so far, to reproduce a head of 
Christ combined- of those acknowledged masterpieces 
which show very nearly the same position, the element 
of color being, of course, eliminated. 

That a typical form of the Christhead has been 
really established, even in the minds of the people, may 
also be seen by the choosing of characteristic individu- 
als among the inhabitants, mostly farmers, of Ober- 
ammergau, for their famous religious stage-plays. The 
photographs of these actors, as well as our numerous 
paintings, ancient and modern, show the following 
universally adopted features: 

The general shape of the head is oval, with promi- 
nent forehead and slight jawbones, the profile of fore- 
head being straight, with a slight upper curve; the 
hair, regularly parted in the middle, is nearly always 
long and curly, in large waves, and either brown or 
dark. The beard is full and covers lips and chin, and 
is sometimes slightly pointed—never too long nor too 
full. The eyes are rather far apart, almond shaped, 
large, deep-set and with long lashes; the color of the 
iris is mostly a sunny brown; the brows are finely 
arched, not joined and not too heavy. The nose is 
either straight or slightly aquiline and in length a full 
third of the face; the nostrils are neither too thin nor 
too small. The lips are neither full nor thin, and 
beautifully curved; the chin is powerful but round; 
the ears are delicately shaped, close to the head, and 
the upper part of the ear is mostly covered by curls. The 
neck is strong and muscular, the complexion mostly 
pale or delicate. The face, as a whole, bears no stamp 
of any particular race. 

It may here be mentioned that one of the most re- 
markable exceptions to this portrait, as above described, 
is the Christ of Michel Angelo in his famous altar 
painting in the chapel of St. Sixtus, in the Vatican. 
This Christ appears almost like an antique Apostle or 
juvenile Hercules. This Christ is beardless, without 
long hair and curls, and the expression of the face is 
neither mild nor meek. It is the Christ of the “dies 
irae, dies illa,’ the Judge of the human race. 

Overwhelmed by the grandeur and fearful majesty 
of this Christ of Michel Angelo, we ask: who can say 
what the true portrait of Christ would be like? Here 


we have the masterpiece of the creative genius of Michel 
Angelo Buonarotti in full contrast to the majority of 
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other great artists, and which defies the latter’s ideal. Is 


it for us to decide or to follow the majority? Indeed 
not; let us be satisfied that both are wonderful in their 
way, and perhaps it is very good that such a great 
example against the conventional form was established 
to save the freedom of the individual artist and of art 
itself, for whatever we truly and deeply feel, we shall 
be entitled to proclaim, if not as the universal truth, 
at least as truth as far as we are able to see and under- 
stand it. And has not, in fact, each individual an ideal 
portrait of Christ of his or her own? The one will 
perhaps best be satisfied with the Christ of Tizian, the 
other with that of Muncacsy. All we have tried to 
do in these few remarks it to show the feasibility of 
a solution of the problem of getting at a general out- 
line of Christ’s portrait by following the path indi- 
cated by the world’s greatest artists, gathering those 
features which undoubtedly they nearly all indorse, 
and thereby building up in our hearts and minds a 
tangible portrait of the One most worthy to be remem- 
bered, of the One who really appeared in our form, of 
the One named the Prince of Peace, walking among us, 
calm, serene, divine and ever helpful—the One who 
will sit on the throne on the great Judgment Day. 


eh ob ch 
PEACE TO YOU 


BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD, 


OT always shall the bitter quest, 
N The weary passioning endure, 
Far in the darkness of the year 
Earth holds an utter cure. 


The lowly slopes of meadow grass 

God's final benediction keep 

For those world-worn, in His great dark, 
Who lay them down to sleep. 


And one day he who wandered far 
Shall know that wandering is past, 
And seek in tired, sweet content, 
The backward path at last. 


And in the twilight, where the wind 
Sleeps lightly on the ocean foam, 
The heart shall find the door of peace, 
The weary feet come home. 


ee abe ede 
GREEN PETER 


BY EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY. 


Martin’s boarding house, disconsolate, for- 
lorn—Peter, the big green parrot. 

Though I call him green, his disheveled plumage 
was mottled with grey, for many were the broken 
feathers, and he was soiled, unkempt. In his corner 
cracked seed littered the faded roses of Madame’s 


H E swung on his perch in the window of Madame 


carpet. 

Carl, the bank-runner, raised his heavy eyes a 
moment as Graydon, the new arrival, came in. Gray- 
don strolled over to the window and tapped on the 
cage. 

“Look out!” Carl called, sharply, “or you'll go to 
the hospital with a cracked finger.” Peter had drawn 
himself up on the far side of the cage. 

“Is he so bad as that?” smiled Graydon. 

“He won’t let nobody touch him. They tease him 
and he’s savage. He’ll dig you like lightning.” 
“T don’t think he will. What’s his name? 

Good old Peter!” he said, softly. 

The bird cocked his head and looked Graydon 
through with one eye. 

“Here old fellow,” he said with his rich, caressing 


voice. 


Peter? 





Still keeping a cautious eye upon the man, Peter 
hooked his beak into the bars of the cage and let 
himself down stiffly. He sidled toward the front. 
“Hello!” he said, hoarsely, and bent his head. Gray- 
don scratched it through the bars. 

“Well, I'll be hanged.” Carl’s eyes were popping. 
When they were not stupid, Carl’s eyes stood out like 
blue agate marbles. He looked admiringly at Graydon, 
“You're in the orchestra,” he broke out abruptly. “] 
like music: that’s why I stay in this place—because 
everybody here plays. What do you do?” 

“T play the ’cello.” 

The statement was a modest one. It was Graydon 
who was setting the town mad with his playing of 
the Lalo Concerto. 

“Oh!” Carl said limply. 

“What?” 

“T thought mebbe you played the kettle-drums.” 

Carl was alert enough now. “That’s what /’d like,” 
he went on. “You lie back in your chair while the 
horns and fiddles are moseying along; after awhile you 
get up, sort of dignified like, and squint at the screws 
and give ’em a twist and take hold of the little drum- 
sticks with white balls on the ends, and then when 
anything’s really doin’, you let ’em fly and raise hell. 
Gad, wouldn’t I like that?” 

Carl bent forward in exaltation, then collapsed into 
the corner of his sofa with the misery of an unattained 


“T thought mebbe——” 


ambition. 

“Madame Martin”—Graydon addressed the proprie- 
tress who bustled in—“would you mind if I attended to 
Peter ?” 

He was still stroking the bird and the lady stopped 
in amazement where she stood. 

“Ze par-rot. Certainement. Only—” She shrug- 
ged her shoulders— “It is not I that is re-sponsible. 
He’s a devil!” She muttered something, as she shut 
the door, of which he caught-but a word. It sounded 
to Graydon like “d’enfer.” 

He spread a newspaper over the marble top of a 
center-table of offensive ugliness and brought over 
the cage. Talking to Peter the while, he first cleaned 
this. Peter bridled up against his arm with ecstatic 
guttural noises. 

“If he was a cat, he would purr,’ 
with admiration. 

Then with a tiny pair of manicure-scissors attached 
to his pen-knife, he clipped away Peter’s broken feath- 
ers and, with a dampened handkerchief, cleansed and 
polished up his coat. Peter was once more green. 

Each morning he greeted Graydon with a delighted 
squawk and each day was his toilet made. 

When a bass-viol of the little German theater, 
savage from the debauch of the previous night, be- 
deviled the bird one morning, Graydon said, quietly, 
“Let be. It isn’t easy to reform and Peter’s done it. 
Don’t spoil a good job.” The man acknowledged 
the shot by turning on his heel, and Peter was recog- 
nized as having a champion it would be well to re- 


’ 


murmured Carl, 


spect. 
So it was that the recrudescence of Peter came 


ab 

And then to Madame Martin’s came one day Prax- 
ede Zamoyski. 

Graydon gave her a glance as she passed and then 
looked again. Men never looked less than twice at 
Madame Zamoyski. Frequently they afterward re- 
gretted having looked at all. 

She was black and thin; but the swing of her svelt 
hips and shoulders was a symphony. She was, too, 
clothed in black, with a bit of royal red at her throat 
that set off her rich coloring and her glorious eyes. 
It was the eyes that did the mischief. 

Carl did not look: he stared. The bass-viol talked 
Wagner to her till he grew sentimental and wept. The 


about. 
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wild-haired flutist kissed her hand with impetuosity. 


Her husband, a well-subdued specimen, did not seem 
to mind. Graydon was the only one who paid her no 
outward attention. 


—though this does not count: a woman sees without 


Nor did she seem to see Graydon 


looking. 

When Madame Zamoyski first noticed Peter, she 
swooped down upon him with: “Oh, you big green 
bird!” 

“Go t’ th’ devil,” he screamed. 

“Oh, ho! You don’t like me, eh?” 

She was close to the cage. For an instant, they 
measured each other through the bars. Peter did not 
seem pleased with what he saw: the eyes upon him 
were too vindictive. Suddenly, she gave a burst of 
sardonic laughter. 

There was a rush of green feathers, the dash of a 
massive beak, and Madame Zamoyski drew herself 
back just in time to save her eyes. 

She went white with rage, but stepped back as 
Graydon sprang forward and calmed the bird. 

“IT don’t know why he did such a thing,” he said. 
“He’s a model bird these days.” But to himself he 
was muttering, as he stroked the glossy coat: “Hang 
it all, 1 know well enough.” And yet Graydon sighed. 

els 

The men at Madame Martin’s were all out at 
night and the next evening Madame Zamoyski brought 
her violin into the empty parlor. 

The rain was drizzling down outside and the at- 
mosphere was full of depression. She drew her bow 
over the strings, breaking into some wild Hungarian 
dances of Brahms. Soon, however, she drifted into 
minor tones and then into a lovely and haunting Valse 
theme of Richard Strauss’ from the Symphonic Poem 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” It was intense and emo- 
tional with all the wordless feeling of the moderns. 
And she played with a diabolical genius. 

Suddenly, she caught sight of the bird. He hung 
on his perch, bent forward, half-hypnotized. 

She stopped, observing. 

“Ho, ho! The dernier cri in music moves you, too, 
does it, my sublime bird!” ? 

She laid down her violin and moved softly toward 
him. Peter did not stir. She stood before the cage 
resting her hands against the bars and Peter, softened, 
tamed, regarded her kindly. 

So! you have a soul, have you? - Well, I'll wring 
it for you.” Again she burst into her impish laugh. 

The bird sprang from his trance in a fury. She 
was not quick enough this time. Peter bit her sav- 
agely. 

“Seems to me Peter looks droopy,” said Carl a week 
or so later. The bird had greeted Graydon as vocifer- 
ously as usual, but almost immediately became listless. 

“He does look a little sad. What’s the matter, old 
fellow ?” 

“And you look a little off your feed yourself,” con- 
tinued Carl. 

Graydon just caught himself as he wheeled angrily. 
He bit his lip. Something must indeed be the matter 
when he took so badly a remark made in pure friendli- 
He laughed a little awkwardly. 

This beastly weather has got into 
And I’m afraid I’ve neglected 


ness, 

“T guess I am. 
us both—eh, Peter? 
you a little lately.” 

Dressed for the street, Madame Zamoyski came 
in just then. And, to his own annoyance again, Gray- 
don instinctively stepped away from the cage. His ir- 
ritation was not lessened in that he thought Madame 
noticed. 

“Carl, button my gloves, will you?” said the lady. 
He did so—with fingers which trembled at her touch. 
On her lips was a smile of indifferent amusement. 

She was, as always, in black, which fitted every 
curve, with the inevitable touch of red; and she wore 
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a large black hat, Parisian to the tip of its plumes. 
Graydon stood again, rather sulkily, by the cage. 
Carl’s eyes followed her hungrily as she went out. 

“I wish to God she wouldn’t wear those clothes!” 
he burst out as the door closed. 

“Why ?” 

“They remind me of the devil in the opera—oh, 
Faust, you know. Foolish, for he’s mostly red. But I 
hate ’em. Why don’t she wear white, or pink or some- 
thin’—happy, like other people, instead of that ever- 
lastin’ black—and red!” 

Half ashamed of his outburst, Carl, as usual, shrank 
back into his corner. 

“And when you fellows are away at night——” he 
went on hesitatingly—‘‘she comes down here with her 
violin and plays: that beastly queer music that no 
fellow likes or understands, but that gets inside you 
somehow and upsets you, till you’re mad for love of 
her, and wish you were dead, or somethin’.” 

Graydon regarded him with pitying eyes. 

“You ought to go away for a bit, Carl. Run down 
to the shore, or quit this place. All we queer musical 
people get on your nerves here. ‘Happy,’ you said a 
minute ago: that’s what you want—something cheer- 
ful.” 

“T—can’t,” Carl said, helplessly. 

And Graydon asked himself, bitterly, why he, too, 
still remained in this half-sordid house, drifted into 
by accident, when he could now afford to live as he 
chose. And he swore softly below his breath. 

ele 

Graydon’s playing now-a-days was causing his 
leader sleepless nights. “Sometimes”—he picturesquely 
phrased it—“you’re rank, simply rank; and the next 
night you’re—magnificent. Why the devil is it?” His 
voice died off in a wail. 

Naturally the greatly suffering man had no means 
of connecting the variableness of Graydon’s playing 
with stolen hours spent—or not spent—in secluded por- 
tions of the park with Praxede Zamoyski—or with the 
variable moods of that lady herself. For Carl was 
not alone in his madness: yet, unlike him, Graydon 
was no fruitless, footless worshiper. For his worship 
he demanded herself. The contest of wills was bitter. 

The man’s sunniness was gone—and poor Peter, 
often neglected, swung drearily in his cage. With a 
start, Graydon would realize his forgetfulness of his 
pet and would atone with stricter care. Peter was 
grateful and bore no malice for the past, but mani- 
festly grew weaker: the bird was decidedly ailing. 
One day Graydon called in a specialist. He was puz- 
zled. Nothing seemed wrong where evidently every- 
thing was wrong, indeed. He prescribed a tonic—even 
the birds escape them not—took his fee and went away. 

ale 

Graydon’s engagement had closed for the season. 
He had gradually removed to a hotel his various be- 
longings until little now remained at Madame Martin’s 
but an empty trunk. Praxede Zamoyski had done the 
same. In a few moments, Graydon would go out to 
make the final arrangements for a flight together. He 
would not return to the house: she was to slip away 
in a cab and join him later in the evening. At present 
she was in her room, the men had gone out, the house 
was still. 

Graydon had no farewells to make. Yes, he had 
one, and he would not have believed how he dreaded 
making it. He was shirking it now as he strolled about 
his room. It was to Peter, 

The bird was not nominally his own, though he 
felt that he would be for the asking—and a reasonable 
consideration. But he could not take upon him in a 
hasty flight the care of a dying bird. For it had come 

to this. With all the care Graydon had lately lavished 
upon him, he failed from day to day. Furthermore, 
with the multitude of modern facilities, such a flight 
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is a dangerous thing and the presence of Peter would 
And, finally, 
though after that first day Praxede had ignored the 
bird, Graydon instinctively discerned her dislike. 


be a great aid in tracing their course. 


Graydon went down stairs. Peter greeted him with 
a feeble flutter. His uncanny wisdom, humanness and 
unfailing welcome had touched the man upon his better 
side. 

He sat down, opened the cage door and lifted the 
sleek, glossy body out upon his knee. Peter fluttered 
up against him. There was not a trace in him of the 
often repulsiveness of illness. In some unknown way, 
the forces of his life had been sapped; he was weak 
and pitifully thin, but his coat was like green velvet 
and he was dainty and immaculate. 

“Do you know, old fellow, what I’m going to do?” 
Graydon murmured. “I am giving up everything for 
a little happiness. It won’t last—and I know it. But 
I’m doing something to you, Peter, that I never did 
before—desert a friend in his distress—and God for- 
give me for doing it, if you are but a bird.” 

At the sound of the man’s voice, Peter clung closely 
and rubbed his head against Graydon’s cheek. 

“Only a little more trouble for you, Peter; a week, 
a few days, maybe; while for me a delirious happiness 
for a year? a month? who knows? And then—what ?” 

He sat there dreaming. Peter nestled down hap- 
pily. His head was heavy with weariness and he 
dozed off a second, but started as Graydon moved. 

Perhaps he could get him.soundly off to sleep 
and put him back through the cage-door without his 
waking. He swung back and forward on his rocker, 
holding him as carefully as a child. And at last Peter 
slept. Slowly, warily, Graydon lifted him. Still he 
slept. Now he was through the doorway and Graydon 
laid him gently down. 

The warm hand which had been around him was 
gone. Peter awoke with a little cry. 

Graydon shut the cage-door quickly and rushed 
from the house. 

In the street he brushed his hand across his fore- 
head. There were still things to do, as always at 
the very last, and he went through them mechanically. 
He had dreamed and drifted, but now the time for 
swift action was almost here. 

And through his mind, between the intervals of his 
business, there still sounded Peter’s little weary cry. 
Suddenly the thought came to him—when he was dead, 
the glossy body which had so often nestled to him 
would be thrown out, dishonored. 

He could not stand it. Peter should go or he would 
stay—until the end. He jumped upon a passing car 
and soon was at the door. 

Upon the steps he stopped. The strains of a violin 
reached him from within. It was Praxede. He re- 
membered what Carl had told him of her playing at 
night while the men were absent. What should he do? 
He would be governed by circumstances. He took 
out his latch-key and opened the door noiselessly, 
standing in the darkened vestibule. 

Praxede still played—as none but she could play— 
and the music was that of Richard Strauss, haunting, 
with the discordant harmonies of the most modern of 
the moderns, yet reaching within, grasping one’s soul, 
and doing with it what it wished. And to this she 
added her own touch of diablerie, of cruelty, of re- 
venge. 

As she neared the end of the passage, he saw her 
rise from her seat and move toward the front of the 
parlor, playing, always playing. The music ended in a 
crashing wail. There was an instant of dead silence. 
She came back and out of the room. The hall-light 
struck her full in the face. It was aflame with malig- 
nant triumph. 

And now he understood. He sprang in and past 


her. 
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At the bottom of the cage Peter lay dead. 

He faced her silently. 

“Well!” she said. 

Graydon turned his back, opened the door of the 
lifted the 
drooping head against his arm. Over him he laid a 


cage, dead bird tenderly, supporting the 
fold of his light top-coat, took up his hat and went 


out into the darkness—alone. 


ee Qoake o> 
NEW ENGLAND DECADENCE 


BY FAIRFAX JONES. 


O most people of the West and the Middle West, 
especially those born and bred on that soil, 
New England is a foreign land; and to most 

New Englanders the West is a foreign land. 

In a large sense, certainly in an industrial sense, 
New England has ever been something other than an 
integral part of this country; in it, politically, but 
scarcely of it industriously and socially. In the ear- 
liest colonial days the settlers of New England were 
a social sect radically at variance with the settlers of 
New York and Pennsylvania and Virginia. This vital 
difference is emphasized upon almost every page of 
history, and is now as apparent to the observer as it 
then was to the historians. Physically New England 
is not now, and has never been, vitally important to 
the wholeness of the United States. It logically be- 
longs to Canada, saving a portion of Connecticut and 
perhaps the western counties of Massachusetts. What- 
ever traffic there is passing through it to Europe is, 
in some sense, forced into that track and diverted from 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. A great por- 
tion of its traffic with the West and South is of such a 
character as would flow from Canada and foreign 
countries were it not for the beneficent operation of 
the tariff laws. The great mass of New Englanders 
are ignorant of the country west of the Hudson, ex- 
cept those who have a very slight Raymond-excursion 
knowledge, and most of them are as indifferent as they 
are ignorant. The middle class regards the West as 
a great, raw, undeveloped land, where their savings 
have been swallowed up in the maw of the Lombard 
Street farm-mortgage dragon, and out of which has 
come the wheat and corn that has paralyzed their 
farming industry, and where manufacturing has lately 
sprung up and robbed them of their eminence as pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods. 

The spirit of isolation which has always ruled in 
New England has bred a peculiar variety of proud 
conservatism that has robbed her people of their re- 
silient qualities, and left them bitterly regretting and 
vainly resenting their lamentable condition. They will 
not see and seize upon the opportunities that are theirs 
as well as the Westerners. They dumbly face the fu- 
ture as it is being arranged for them, and make very 
little effort to avert the fate that has for two or three 
geierations suspended over them. 

In New England there are great agricultural op- 
portunities, great possibilities. They are but dimly 
understood and almost wholly neglected. There are 
thousands of acres of land capable of producing apples, 
for example, in such quantities and such perfection 
as would shame the great fruit-producing regions of 
Missouri, Kansas or Michigan. They are untouched 
There are hill farms that 


I know about, now absolutely deserted and reckoned 


by the expert apple-raiser. 


as practically worthless, that would easily produce 
ten-fold more than the average of the biggest grower 
in Kansas or Missouri, and better fruit. There are 


thousands of acres of such farms, and I am acquaint- 


ed with but few instances of effort to cultivate apples 
properly. 
Massachusetts where more apples are harvested an- 


There is a group of small towns in central 
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nually than from an equal acreage in any other sec- 
tion of the country, I believe. But there is no at- 
tempt to cultivate high-grade fruit, nor to market that 
which grows almost spontaneously. There is very lit- 
The trees are old, 
When 
an orchard is exhausted, it is turned into the pasturage. 
When there is plenty of fruit it is sold to agents of 


3oston handlers for a song, carted to the cider mills, 


tle attempt to start new orchards. 
neglected, and, of course, gradually dying out. 


or allowed to rot on the ground. 

The same is true of other crops—of all the land. 
The average New England farmer slaves over many 
arid acres. wears himself and his wife into premature 
old age, stubbornly pursuing the policy and most of 
the methods of his ancestors, when a study of market 
conditions, the adaptation of his crops, and intelligent 
application of scientific cultivation, would make him 
independent and well-to-do. 

This insular spirit pervades trade and manufac- 
tures, though not so markedly as it exists among the 
It gives direction to New England charac- 
ter, and it discounts the industrial future of this sec- 


farmers. 
tion. Having been born and bred a New Englander, 
I have all my life been conscious of the unique posi- 
tion we hold, as contrasted with the position and the 
people of other sections. Having been forced to abide 
in some of the larger cities of the West for prolonged 
periods, I have had this New England conservatism 
impressed upon’ me as it can never be impressed upon 
the consciousness of the people who are given up to it. 
It is a trait of the New England character which is 
not well understood by the people themselves, but 
which is making of that section something very dif- 
ferent from the land of their fond imagination, and 
very different from the land their forbears planned it 
to be. 

It is difficult to clearly define the nature of the 
change that is settling over New England, and not easy 
to account for it. The more intelligent and observing of 
the people realize it, but seem unable to conceive of a 
It seems to me that the trou- 
There are few motives of 


remedy for the disease. 
ble is thrift gone to seed. 
life as strong in New England as the thirst for homes. 
To own a home is, and for generations has been, the 
greatest social virtue, in the minds of a large majority 
of native New Englanders; especially those whose 
ancestry has been of the soil for several generations. 
To own a house and have a small savings-bank ac- 
count has been, and is, the New England patent of 
nobility. The striving after this goal has deadened 
enterprise to such an extent that there seems to be no 
quickening possible. Opportunity may come; may 
knock at the door and clamor loudly; it will not be 
admitted—it will scarcely be recognized. If it is seen, 
it is viewed with suspicion, and the deed of the home 
is brought out and read over. That suffices; oppor- 
tunity may go hang. 

I once presented to the solid men of a New Eng- 
land village a proposition to establish a small factory 
“in their midst.” The capital required was small, the 
plant needed was inexpensive, the product was guar- 
anteed a market. I was frozen with an incredulous 
smile, and the project was shelved with scant courte- 
sy. As I was not at all interested, the incident had 
for me only a sociological interest. The town was 
actually starving, industriously. Its people were de- 
spairing ; they were getting impatient with Providence. 
They need business as the drowning man needs a life- 
buoy. 

This example is typical. Potentially, nearly every 
New England town is very rich; actually, nearly every 
one is poor, and many are abjectly poor. I have often 
wondered that a tide of emigration from the middle 
west has not before now set toward New England. 
There are very great possibilities there, arid the man 


from the West, with the cobwebs of tradition and the 





punk of ancestry swept out of his brain by the prairie 
winds and the energetic challenging of fate which js 
the Western habit, could confidently count upon very 


large returns. Even agriculture—especially agricul- 





ture—has fallen far behind the possibilities of the re- 


gion. Science points the way to success, and here 
and there outsiders have easily taken competences out 
of the soil of the old, “worn-out,” abandoned farms. 
I know of a man who took an abandoned farm—a 
very bad specimen—a few years ago, worked it scien- 
tifically, and has taken $2,500 a year net profit. He 
employed no magic—only phosphates; but his success 
They all 
know he has succeeded, and how he has succeeded, but 
they work their land just as their fathers and their 
grandfathers did. They ignore progress, and they 
grow old and bent and rheumatic, and go to their 
graves without yielding. 

There are thriving towns, plenty of them, in New 
England. A typical town of about 9,000 people, lo- 
cated so that it controls its own trade, surrounded by 
thousands of acres of fairly good land, buys the major 


has had no effect upon farmers roundabout. 


part of its vegetables and fruit from the Boston mar- 
ket. Its environs undoubtedly might produce straw- 
berries and small fruits enough to supply the whole 
county, and apples enough to make its farmers rich, 
yct the town consumes about 100 bushels of strawber- 
ries from the market daily. Very few “native” berries 
are brought in. So of all small fruits, and most vege- 
tables. Not a pound of native cheese can be purchased 
in this town, and not one quarter of the butter con- 
sumed is made in the State; yet the hills are covered 
with cows and the farmers “raise” oceans of milk, 
which goes to the Boston market and is sold at a rate 
that keeps the farmer and his cows both poor. 

One of Maurice Hewlett’s recent stories ends thus: 
“The Donati were driving the Uberti down toward the 
river.” The Donati of New England are the Irish, 
now in a most vigorous and enlightened third genera- 
tion as Americans, the French from Canada, the 
Swedes, the Poles, the Russian Jews, the Armenians, 
and other refugees from Europe and Asia. There are 
but few- Germans going onto the land, and practically 
no Negroes. These foreigners come quietly among us, 
work in the factories for a time, then buy some tum- 
ble-down house or a piece of sprout land. They delve 
and dig without ceasing, rear families, pay taxes, pay 
“cash-money” for everything they buy, mind _ their 
own affairs—and some day the townspeople realize 
that a substantial citizen is among them. This is go- 
ing on everywhere. Whenever a good farm is forced 
upon the market, a thrifty foreigner is ready to buy 
it; if a family dies out and an ancestral town house is 
offered for sale, an Irish or French or Polish fellow 
citizen is likely to bid it off at the administrator’s 
auction sale. In the most puritanical city in New Eng- 
land about 70 per cent of the 125,000 people are of 
foreign birth or parentage. The sons of New Eng- 
land go off the farms, to the towns and cities or “out 
West,” and the family pathetically dies out. Every 
town is full of families trying to eke out a livelihood 
upon the pitifully small income from the frugal sav- 
ings of “father,” who has worked himself into his 
grave trying to win prosperity exactly as his puritan 
ancestor won it from the virgin forest, and died won- 
dering why he could not do it. These relicts pinch 
and save and contrive, and if they can add to 
“father’s” store even a few dollars each year they are 
content to bid joy good day. 

There is a sentiment in these towns that starves 
and kills enterprise. If a merchant hustles for trade, 
the wise ones convene on the street corners and gam- 
ble upon the length of time he will endure; they don’t 
bet money, but “guess,” and “bet ye,” and “reckon,” 
and “calculate;” and then make a tour of the stores 
to ask if the price of Robert B, Thomas’s “Old 







































































Farmers’ Almanac” has fallen to six cents. They 
will not buy one until the price drops, if it is not un- 
til the Fourth of July. 


cessful as grocers and drygoodsmen 


Even the men who are suc- 
look askance 
at anything attempted out of the usual lines. No 
aid can be expected of the townsmen by the inno- 
vator, however plausible a tale he may tell. But 
there is money for the promotor of copper mines in 
Montana or the vendor of farm mortgages in New 
Mexico Whenever a bubble collapses there are 
shrill cries from many modest and frugal homes in 
New England. 

A tragedy is being enacted in New England. Pu- 
ritanism is being killed out as the farmers used to 
kill the forest trees, by girdling them—cutting away 
the bark in a circle about the trunk to stop the flow 
or sap. 


ce be de che 
BRAHMS AND THE BIRD 


BY LOUIS F. SABATIER. 


the tree where we had heard the thrush sing- 

ing the night before I left London. His this- 
tle-spud was by his side, and his old face was up- 
turned listening to the bird’s song. 

The. bird stopped singing, and I, brimming over 
with the latest thing I had heard in London, eager to 
talk about it, hardly noticed that the song had ceased. 
The music that had so excited me that afternoon was 
still dancing in my head, as it had been dancing 
through the long train journey, trying to harmonize 
myself with the swaying of the carriage and the roar 
through the tunnels. I was longing to talk, and there 
was something about Jonathan’s calm but sympathetic 
impassivity that always loosened the lips. He glanced 
at me with puckered eyes, shrewdly, but also with a 
lurk of invitation in them. That was enough. 

“It was Brahms,” I began, “two Hungarian dances 
by Brahms. They start at a canter, like a horse when 
his forefeet touch the turf; they tear through the 
wind, and drop you down inte a garden, where in a 
moment you are dreaming a wonderful dream, living 
a year in a minute. And it’s music, music all the 
time, such wild, dancing, wanton music, without be- 
ginning, and endless. It makes a gipsy of you: you 
are wandering through Hungary dancing and sing- 
ing as you go: you have been a gipsy for hundreds 
of years: you are part of the country, fetterless and 
without a frontier, that is theirs, and you know all 
the time, that underneath the wild songs you are 
shouting to the pine trees, there is a deep, even har- 
mony going on that is centuries older than you are, 
older than the catch you are singing: it is the eternal 
song of natural life, the song-soul of the country that 
never changes, the worldless song that musicians hear. 
And you say to yourself looking at the flushed faces 
of the musicians, and the bows of the violins, dart- 
ing, dancing, sweeping backwards and forwards in a 
rhythmic movement so quick that the eye cannot fol- 
low—you say to yourself with a catch of the breath— 
Oh, will they never stop? 

“You look at the conductor—he is all of a tremble; 
his head bends forward, his body sways, and in that 
little baton he holds, which moves like a thing gone 
mad, all the mevement and wildness of the music 
seems to be caught; that baton and his two gleaming 
hands hold in hypnotic sway all the fire of tempera- 
ment, all the glow of enthusiasm that each musician 
is throwing into his instrument; and sometimes in a 
flash the two hands come together and shoot out 
pointing to some musician as if saying—You! and in 
that moment his instrument cries out high above all 
the others. Will they never stop? You look at the 


Tite he was, sitting on the bank just beneath 
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audience, hundreds of them, wedged together, stand- 
ing like marionettes, their bodies swaying, their heads 
jerking. It isn’t like Wagner’s music, which leads 
you upwards in tantalizing sweeps, giving you a 
glimpse of the unscalable heights where rest waits; 
then throws you back, only to seize you again in 
fresh tantalizing sweeps and curves, always drawing 
near, never attaining, giving you more glorious 
glimpses of the summit, and then casting you back to 
earth again, as if you were a sack of potatoes. 
Brahms, in his Hungarian dances, never does that. 
He springs everything on you in a rush, takes you 
by the hair, flings you out into the whirlwind, gives 
you a few minutes of delirious joy, and just when you 
think you can’t bear any more, comes the end sud- 
denly: you are clay again, spent—miserable.” 

I paused. Jonathan looked at me and said sternly, 
“*Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inven- 
tions.’ When that bird sings his evening song, it’s the 
same song as was sung two thousand years ago. Ay, 
it’ll be the same song two thousand years hence. 
Your M. Brahms leaves you miserable, you say. That 
bird tells me things that make me want to live, and 
not afraid to die.” 

The thrush began again. I could no longer see the 


old man’s face. 


ce De oe oe 
THE CONTEST 


BY R. HERTZBERG. 


9 WAS God who gave the golden 
Silk diadem, her hair, 


To Satan she’s beholden 
For all the curls are there. 


God built that sweet and simple 
And tender mouth of hers. 


The Devil dug the dimple 
Where mischief stays and stirs. 


The Lord her eyes, whose flash is 
So true and pure, set in. 


Mephisto placed the lashes 
That flirt, and tease, and win. 


Her brow the Master fashioned 
As white as snowbird’s down. 


Nick added that impassioned, 
That swift, imperious frown. 


With one caress Jehova 
Her cheeks made smooth and clear. 


Then grinned the Fiend, and drove a 
Thin trace-line for a sneer. 


Late, when it came to filling 
The pretty creature’s head— 


Why, God was very willing 
To rest a space, He said. 


So that the wary Devil 
He used his mighty start 


Within that head to revel: 


* * 1K * * 1K * os 
But God, he filled the heart. 
From the N. O. Times-Democrat. 
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THE LOOT OF PANDAN 


BY W. 0. M'GEEHAN. 


APTAIN MORTON shook both fists at the 
tranquil sky and cursed long and vehement- 


C 


under a blazing sun for the especial purpose of sur- 


ly. EF Company had marched twenty miles 


prising the Negros Island branch of the insurgents in 
their mountain stronghold, Pandan, but the insurgents 
were not at home. They were grouped about the sur- 
rounding hills, literally kicking up their heels in glee 
A few of them 
were shooting in the general direction of the town. 


at the discomfiture of the Americans. 


With a final malediction of much potency and origi- 
nality, the captain turned to his men, who were cast- 
ing furtive glances at the town, and impatiently wait- 
ing permission to forage. 

“Second and fourth squads remain here,” he or- 
dered. 
what’s there. Bring me a chicken, someone.” 

The 
through the bamboo hedge that bordered the town as 


“The rest of you get into the town and see 


men granted the permission disappeared 


quickly as a startled covey of quail scurry into the 
brush. 
set about helping the company cook to establish a tem- 


The members of the two disapppointed squads 


porary kitchen. 

One of the bandits left his hill-top and moved down 
toward the Americans. He appeared presently on a 
little knoll a few hundred yards away. The sound of 
his voice came faintly but distinctly to the soldiers. 
“Vamos ladrones.” 

The captain made a megaphone of his hands and 
retorted in Tagalo with the affirmation that the insur- 
rectos were all persons of unmentionable parentage. 
Then he laughed. “Don’t shoot,’ he admonished his 
men, “I like that fellow’s gall.” 

The foraging party began to return straggling, 
with bananas, chickens, and miscellaneous articles of 
dress, musical instruments, knives, and the like. 

“Gee, Cap!” cried a little corporal, “here comes 
Jim Ragan with the prize package of loot. Blest if it 
isn’t a woman!” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” said the captain, slowly. 

A tall khaki-clad private steppped out from be- 
tween the bamboo clumps, holding his Springfield light- 
ly tucked under one arm, on the other an exceeding- 
confidingly, it 


ly pretty mestiza girl clung rather 


seemed. The soldier gently withdrew his arm and 
came to the rifle salute. 

“President Socsin’s daughter, 
“Found her locked up in one of the shacks.” 

The daughter of President Junippero Socsin of La 
Carlota had been abducted a few weeks previous by 
the bandits, because that official had welcomed the ad- 
vent of the Americans to Negros. F Company had 
been on the trail of the abductors ever since. 
said the captain, removing his 
Tell her it’s 


sir,’ he reported. 


“Cr-Buenas dias,” 


hat. “That is all the Spanish I know. 
all right, Jim.” 

“Buenas dias, senor,” replied the girl, in a startled 
little voice, resuming hold of the private’s arm as soon 
as it was disengaged. 

“H’m,” said the captain, noticing this movement 
“Guess you had better act as spe- 
cial escort, Jim. Here, you dirty ragamuffins,” he 
shouted to the remainder of the company; “get out of 
sight; can’t you see that you frighten the lady?” 


with a slight smile. 


F Company was certainly not dressed for parade. 
Two weeks on the trail through jungles, crossing 
several rivers and rolling down mountain paths had 
wrought havoc with their khaki clothing. The “kid 
glove company” resembled a gathering of scarecrows 
and was bitterly conscious of the fact, consequently 
it withdrew, much abashed. 
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“Get her something to eat, Jim,” ordered the cap- 
tain. “She can have my chicken.” 

Ragan bustled over to the extemporized kitchen, 
and appropriating the cleanest tin cup and plate, re- 
turned with food enough for several strong men. 
For the first time in its history, F Company almost 
forgot to eat. Some of the men had procured a cart 
and carabao, and a heated discussion ensued as to 
the best means of making a ride in that jolting, lum- 
bering vehicle endurable for “The Loot.” 

She’ll be shaken to pieces in that thing,” insisted 
one. “The only thing to do is to make a litter.” 

“Who in blazes is going to carry it?” queried an- 
other. “We're all half dead.” 

“Pity some of us aren’t entirely dead. The Gov- 
ernment is losing money on you.” 

Here the captain interrupted. 
were piled into the cart and the men scurried through 
the town to apply lighted matches to the nipa houses. 

“Now, will you be good?” inquired the captain, 
looking toward the watchers on the hillside. The 
solitary one on the knoll danced up and down in 


The blanket rolls 


frenzied rage. 

“Fall in! Fours right! 

Throned on a high pile of government blankets, 
Consuelo Socsin was escorted to La Carlota in tri- 
umph. When Ragan handed her down to Presidente 
Socsin in full view of half the regiment and the col- 
onel, the triumph was complete. The men smiled 
placidly, as if to say, “F Company did this.” 

The presidente, irreverently known to the regiment 
as Jumping Junipero, would have embraced each man 
successively, but on -first attempt he received a rude 
rebuff of “Get t’ hell out of here.” The company dis- 
persed to its barracks to seek rest and beer. 

Three weeks later Jim Ragan entered the captain’s 
room and, saluting, waited for permission to speak. 

“Fire away,” said Captain Morton, cheerfully. 

“I want to ask a favor,” hesitated Ragan, “I want 
to talk to you as a man for a few minutes.” 

“All right, Jim,” said the captain. “Consider me 
temporarily reduced to the ranks.” 

Ragan spoke in an embarrassed manner, looking 
fixedly at the floor. “Well,” he gulped, “I am very 
fond of Soesin’s daughter, and she is—er—rather fond 
of me.” 

“VYe-es,” said Captain Morton, quietly. 
ural. What next?” 

The soldier was at ease immediately. 
don’t like the idea. He has it all arranged to marry 
Consuelo to some damned Dago. In a few days he 
will speak to the colonel and I will suddenly discover 
that I am detailed somewhere on the other side of 
the island. You know that the colonel and Jumping 
Junipero are thick as the chums. Or else Consuelo 
will be sent back to the convent at Manila.” 

“T’d like to help you, Jim,” said the captain. “But 
what can I do? We are both in the service, remem- 
ber.” 

“Oh, Cap, you ought to know some way,” insisted 
the private. “You got us through that slough at San- 
ta Ana, and—well, I’d rather have stayed there than 
lose her.” 

The captain chewed reflectively on an unlighted 
cigar. “When I wanted to marry,” he remarked, ab- 
sently, “there were objections and obstacles. We ran 
away. Of course, you couldn’t do anything of that 
sort.” 

“No,” said Ragan, watching the captain’s face in- 
tently. 

“Well, let’s change the subject,” said the officer, 
abruptly. “Those are fine horses of the colonel’s,” 
He pointed to the open window, through which could 
be seen the colonel’s carriage, presented to him by 
Presidente Socsin. The horses could hardly be still for 


Forward, march!” 


“Quite nat- 


“Socsin 


an instant. 
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“Those horses,” continued the captain, watching 
with much interest a big lizzard on the ceiling, “can 
beat any horses in Negros.” 

“Oh cried the captain, suddenly, “regarding 
that matter, you see that I can do nothing.” 

“T understand,” replied Ragan. His spirits seemed 
to have revived. “Thank you, captain.” He saluted 
and left, with a trace of a smile on his face. 

ob 

Colonel Jones, U. S. V., never forgot his dignity. 
Even in a blue shirt, splashed with mud from head to 
foot, in the trenches, he had preserved his dignity. 
When on the skirmish line it had been necessary to 
sprawl on his stomach, he did so in a dignified man- 
ner. He was dignity personified that afternoon, as he 
stepped down the stairs to enter the carriage. 

He stopped suddenly and stared in dignified amaze- 
Surely, he thought, his eyes were playing him 





ment. 
tricks. 

The Filiptno coachman was thrown from his seat, 
and struck the ground with a distinct grunt. A mes- 
tiza girl in white leaped lightly into the carriage, and 
a soldier mounted the driver’s seat. The vehicle dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust. 

An excited sentry discharged his piece into the 
air, which brought most of the regiment and all the 
idle population of the town to headquarters in a few 
minutes. 

“What is the matter, colonel?” inquired Captain 
Morton, appearing in his shirt sleeves, with a cigar in 
his mouth. 

“The matter, sir?” replied the colonel, with dig- 
nified indignation. “The matter is that one of your 
damned gutter-snipes has stolen my carriage and run 
off with the Presidente’s daughter.” 

“The case of Young Lochinvar 





” began the 
captain. 

“Damn it, sir!” stormed the colonel, “your joke is 
ill-timed. Sergeant Allen, 
take your detail in pursuit instantly.” 

Fifteen men who had been improvised as “rough- 


I'll Young Lochinvar him. 


riders” galloped out of the town at breakneck speed. 
But when they had proceeded a little distance, I re- 
gret to say that the sergeant ordered “Halt.” 

“We are in no hurry,” he remarked, calmly. 

“But the colonel said——” began one of the men. 

“You take a running jump at yourself, Hungry 
“What in hell 
has the colonel got to do with the ‘Negros Light Cavy- 


Hogan,” said the sergeant, sharply. 


alry?’ My horse is lame. There is a padre at Pon- 
tivedra. Let Jim have time to get hitched, seeing that 
Damned little amuse- 


It’s Bilibid Prison for 


he is fool enough to want to. 
ment he will get afterward. 
keeps to him, I guess.” 

“It’s a shame,” said another of the men. “If a man 
can’t keep his loot, what did we volunteer for?” 

“Because we were born foolish, I guess,” replied 
the sergeant. “Any one got a bottle?” 

Meanwhile Captain Morton had sought out “Jump- 
ing Junipero” and explained to him with much diffi- 
culty, through an interpreter, that in America Sefior 
Diego Ragan’s social standing was as high as the 
By degrees the Presidente began to be con- 
soled. In the end he seemed quite happy. He desired 
to embrace his new son-in-law with all possible speed. 
There remained only the colonel to be reckoned with, 
but the captain chewed his cigar dubiously. 

Just as the last rays of the setting sun tinted saf- 
fron and crimson the west side of the volcano Malas- 
pinas, the rough-riders escorted the carriage contain- 
ing the two offenders into town. Theoretically, they 
came in disgrace, but from all appearances their re- 
turn was an event to be celebrated. 


colonel’s. 


The soldiers 


cheered noisily and the natives, catching the spirit of 
the thing, shouted, “Viva!” 
But suddenly all the clamor ceased. 


The colonel 





stood on the summit of his stairs, awful in his dig- 
nity. 

The carriage was driven up to headquarters, and 
Ragan assisted Mrs. James Ragan (née Socsin) to 
alight. Together they ascended the stairs, closely fol- 
lowed by the sergeant. 

The sergeant saluted. 
ported. 

“Very well,” said the colonel. “Wait, sergeant.” 

An audible chorus of growls broke the silence, low, 
ominous growls. A volunteer regiment-never learns 
to repress its feelings. It will achieve the alleged im- 
possible, and it will undergo anything, but it main- 
tains the right to growl. 

Regular army officers had dubbed this regiment 
“Lawyer Jones’s Hoodlums,” and pitied its colonel. 
Yet it was a reasonable regiment, and far better be- 
haved than a regular army one. The colonel wanted 
these men to preserve the esteem for him which he 
believed them to hold, therefore these growls dis- 
turbed him. But they did not unbend his dignity. 

“My man——” he began, sternly. The listeners did 
“The next time you desire to bor- 


“The prisoner, sir,” he re- 


not even breathe. 
row my carriage, remember to obtain my permission 
through the proper channels.” 

Gently, but still in a dignified fashion, he bent and 
kissed the startled girl on the forehead. “Con permis- 
so di usted, senora,’ he said. 

Then pandemonium broke loose in three languages, 
English, Spanish, and Tagalo. The band, which had 
been waiting with their instruments for the coming 
concert, struck up “There’ll Be a Hot Time,” the an- 
them of the Eighth Corps. 

“And to think that we’ve been blaming the colonel 
because the corned beef we got was rotten, and the 
regulars got good stuff,” said one of the men. “He's 
the only colonel in the army.” 

And he was—for that regiment. 

From the Argonaut 
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TRUTH 


BY STEPHEN BURRELL, 


the business of criticism to know and make 
known the best that is known and thought in the 
This is a conception of criticism from the 


| T was the opinion of Matthew Arnold “that it is 


world.” 
lips of one for whom it represented not this or that 
personal expression of good or ill will, but rather 
the final recognition of the beautiful and the true. 
For him poetry itself was a “criticism of life,’ and he 
would never have justified the regretful epitaph upon 
Sainte-Beuve—“suicidé en critique.” Certainly it was 
the acceptance of the lower plane, but such ac- 
ceptance did not involve a divorce from the higher 
motives of life. 

Whether we accept the Aristotlean or the Platonic 
theory of poetry, there must be in all poetry at least 
an undercurrent of emotion. Nobody knew better 
than Horace—in spite of the damning lucidity of his 
“Ars Poetica”—that a hexameter did not depend sole- 
ly upon quantities and czsurae. Nobody knew better 
than Wordsworth—whatever may be the kinship of 
poetry and prose—that the “glory and the dream” are 
not to be won by any trick of rhyme or assonance. 
The poets stand alone. Theirs are the noblest mes- 
sages delivered in the noblest moments. But it does 
not follow, for example, that the critic was antagonis- 
tic to the poet in Matthew Arnold. Both sought the 
truth and scorned the compromise which is the subtle 
beginning of falsehood. That is the bond of union. 
Let it be granted that the supreme criticism of life is 
given in the luminous moments of that ecstasy which 
is the divine excuse for poetry. Still, his is no igno- 
ble privilege whose task it is to recognize and to win 
recognition for these luminous moments of others. 








Well, this is referring the question of criticism and 
poetry to a tribunal which takes little heed of journal- 
ism and minor verse. Still, it is submitted that the 
humblest critic has a right to seek from the humblest 
poet his passport. Let him show his passport, that is 
all we ask. If the swift magic be in him, no verbiage 
of ours can stifle it. If the secret of wooing men from 
their weariness be really his, no sneer of ours can 
vulgarize its charm. But we of the crowd must have, 
indeed, “good warrant” that this is indeed the golden 
voice, and that no sinister smile is mocking us behind 
the persona of the god. 

The golden voices are so exquisite and so rare 
that we are grateful for their echoes if only the vi- 
brations ring true. But the simulated emotion, the 
puffing and sprawling between strophies, the fuss and 
fret of syllables, surely all this but adds to the weari- 
ness which it pretends to assuage. You cannot infuse 
greatness into one mean thought by making it rhyme 
with another. You cannot force words to express 
the passion and the pain of life without having peered, 
were it but for an instant, into the abyss of the hu- 
man heart. And if you have really seen in that in- 
stant, then, however falteringly you may stammer it 
out, your message will reach our hearts. But mere 
verbal flexibility, however adroit, will leave us cold 
as its own cadence. 


os ls cs oe 
A KING’S FAVORITE 


BY EDWARD CLARKE. 


XIV. of France, Louise de la Valliére may be 

said to have been the most beautiful and also 
the most* frivolous. The king was deeply infatuated 
with her, so much so, indeed, that it caused no end 
of astonishment among the fickle, gay courtiers, to 
whom constancy in amorous relations was a thing 
practically unknown. 

Who was Louise de la Valliére? In a recently 
published work of M. Lair, a member of the French 
Institute, we are told that she was born at Tours, 
on the 6th of August, 1644. Her father, Laurent de la 
Beaume le Blanc, added to his family name that of the 
estate of La Valliére, which was near Amboise. 
Louise became, at a very early age, one of the ladies 
of Marguerite of Lorraine, the second wife of Mon- 
sieur Duke of Orléans, who lived in exile at Blois. 
When Louis XIV. made, with his mother, Anne of 
Austria, a journey to the Spanish frontier, where he 
was to meet an Infanta, his future wife, he stopped on 
his way to Blois, his mother wishing to detach the 
young king from Mazarin’s niece, for whom he had 
conceived a passion. Louis, at that time, paid no at- 
tention to the young La Valliére, who was afterwards 
to play such a great part in his life. 

After the death of Gaston d’Orleans, his widow 
did not remain at Blois. She left immediately for 
Paris, where she established herself in the Luxem- 
bourg, which was then called the Palais d’Orléans. 
Louis de la Valliére, continued to live near her, and 
to be the companion of the three princesses of Orléans. 
The eldest of these had been thinking for some time 
of becoming the Queen of France, but Anne of Aus- 
tria had never been willing to favor this alliance. 
Louise de la Valliére, who was only sixteen and a 
half years old, had many bad examples before her. 
The princesses were jealous of each other; both of 
them wished to marry the young Prince Charles of 
Lorraine. The Prince asked for the hand of the 
eldest, who was also the richest, though he preferred 
her sister Marguerite. The despair of the latter was 
very great; the hand of the Prince of Tuscany was of- 
fered her, but she would not at first hear of it. “The 
King,” she said, “was a tyrant.” She fled for a time 


\ MONG the various favorites of King Louis 
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to a convent. “Every day she went out hunting, and 
sometimes lost herself in the woods, followed by her 
cousin, Charles of Lorraine; she came back at night 
dishevelled, with her habit torn.” All this, however, 
did not prevent her from being married in April, 1661, 
to the Italian prince. 

The same month, monsieur, the brother of the King, 
was married to Princess Henrietta, the daughter of the 
King of England. Monsieur received the appanage of 
Gaston d’Orléans, whose widow had no more need of 
her many ladies. Louise did not, however, return to 
her province, and, through the influence of Madame 
de Choisy, wife of the ex-chancellor of Gaston d’Or- 
léans, she was named one of the maids of honor of 
the new madame. This place gave her a pension of 
a hundred livres (equivalent to about five or six hun- 
dred francs a year). This sum would hardly have 
paid for her clothes, but her living was assured, and 
she had a good chance of finding a husband. The 
young La Valliére accepted the offer. She had two 
unmarried sisters; her parents were poor. She was 
to leave the Luxembourg, the austere Dowager of Or- 
léans, the fanciful Grande Mademoiselle, and to enter 
the Tuileries as maid to madame, the sister-in-law of 
the King. It seemed to her the most brilliant of 
dreams, In this new world she was pronounced to be 
“very pretty, very sweet, very innocent.” Monsieur, the 
Duke of Orléans was amiable; the young Princess 
Henrietta was the granddaughter of Henry IV., and 
the daughter of Charles I. There was a sort of poetic 
halo round her. 

Louis XIV., who had felt a great dislike to Prin- 
cess Henrietta, when he first saw her, found her much 
changed to her advantage when she became madame. 
She conquered him, and at Fontainebleau he gave a 
succession of feasts in her honor. The young La Val- 
liére was thrown into the whirl without any guide; 
she had no intimate acquaintance except another maid 
of honor, Francoise de Montalais, a dangerous in- 
triguer. The King saw Louise at every moment, and 
became attached to her; she fell in love with him. 
Her resistance, it must be confessed, was not protract- 
ed, and the King’s victory was easy. Louise, who had 
arrived at Fontainebleau in the month of May, was, 
before the end of July, the King’s mistress. The 
Queen mother had been completely deceived by the 
King’s familiarity with Madame; she had seen the 
danger where it was not, or where it had been only 
for a moment. 

Among those who had paid their court to Louise 
de la Valli¢re was the famous Superintendent Fouquet. 
He had the impudence to make her, through a disrep- 
utable lady, the offer of a sum of money. Louis XIV. 
became all the more angry with Fouquet in that he 
was afraid of him. He had already decided to dis- 
miss him. In the midst of the great festival at Vaux, 
Fouquet’s magnificent chateau, the King expressed to 
his mother the desire to have him arrested. The 
Queen mother remonstrated and invoked the laws 
of hospitality. Louis contrived a journey to Brittany 
with Fouquet, and had him arrested at Nantes. The 
unfortunate superintendent was imprisoned for some 
time in the castle of Amboise, where la Valliére had 
spent the best years of her childhood, and, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, the King’s lieutenant at Amboise was 
then Francois de la Valliére, Louise’s own brother. 

During the King’s absence, Louise lived very quiet- 
ly in her little room under the eaves at Fontainebleau. 
The King was so anxious to see her that he rode 
one day thirty-seven leagues, an exploit which was 
much admired. He had forbidden his mistress to 
take Mademoiselle de Montalais, whom he disliked, 
into her confidence. She had imprudently done so, and 
refused to tell the King the secrets of Montalais, who 
helped madame in her intrigues. Louis made such 
a scene with Louise that she ran away and took refuge 
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It was with great diffi- 
As soon as Louis 


in a convent near Chaillot. 
culty that she gained admittance. 
knew of it, he ran to Chaillot, found her in tears, ob- 
tained from her a confession of the intrigues of Mon- 
talais, and sent for a coach to bring her back to the 
Tuileries. The hour of La Valliére’s final retreat had 
not yet struck, but her flight shows in which direction 
her thoughts were already moving. 

The favor shown her made her great enemies, 
though she was not ambitious, and we read in the 
history of Madame Henriette that “if she did not 
profit by the advantages and the credit assured by such 
a great passion as the King’s, it was because she had 
little d’ésprit.”. A favorite was considered at that time 
a political power, but Louise never wielded such power. 
Among her most bitter enemies was the Countess de 
Soissons, Olympe Mancini, one of the nieces of Maza- 
rin. With the help of the Marquis de Vardes and of 
the Duke of Guiche, she advised Maria Theresa, by 
an anonymous letter, of the King’s intimacy with 
Louise. The letter fell into the King’s hands (as it 
was presumed to come from Spain), and the Queen 
did not see it. During this incident, Bossuet was 
preaching before Louis. “Louis,” says M. Lair, “ad- 
mired the genius of Bossuet, and paid great compli- 
ments to the orator; but of his apostolic counsels he 
made two parts: as a man, he showed great indulgence 
to himself; as a prince, he showed himself severe to- 
wards others. Guiche and Montalais, who were de- 
cidedly mixed up in too many intrigues, were exiled.” 

When she became a mother, La Valliére had to 
leave the court, and she spent the time of her retreat 
in a house near the Palais-Royal, which the King gave 
her. The first-born of Louis and of Louise saw the 
light on the 24th of December, 1663. A new life was 
beginning for her. She was recognized as favorite only 
at the end of 1664; this gave her a sort of official posi- 
tion, and allowed her to take her place again in the 
rooms oi the queen mother and of the queen. In 1665, 
she had another child, a boy. At the time of the death 
of Anne of Austria, the passion of Louis was already 
approaching its end. The rising star was Francoise 
de Montéspan, who belonged to the illustrious family 
of the Rochechouarts, and who was a great wit as well 
as a great beauty. The King laid siege to her heart 
with great persistency, and finally achieved the goal. 
Louise de la Valliére’s career had ended. She had 
ceased to fascinate and to amuse the King. One of 
the two children had died. 

When La Valliére saw that all was lost, she retreat- 
ed to a Carmelite convent, where she spent the re- 
mainder of her life in doing penance and in efforts 
to banish the memories of her past sinful life. And 
this is the story of Louise de la Valliére, who had been, 
for awhile, the plaything of a King, to whom virtue 
was a jest and fleshly pleasure the supreme object of 
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ABOUT REFORMS 


BY ALBERT TAAFFE, 


NE cannot glance over the pages of leading 
() newspapers and magazines these days without 

being struck with the great number of reform 
schemes of all kinds agitated by men obsessed with 
the megalomaniac notion that they have discovered 
the “real thing,” the stone of the wise. There is, ap- 
parently, nothing that is not in need of reform. Poli- 
tics is in exceedingly bad shape; so is religion, mor- 
ality and education. It is dispiriting to see mankind 
rest content with existing conditions, which are utterly 
rotten and antiquated, and it is exasperating to see 
the masses remain so apathetic notwithstanding the 
urgent necessity of hastening the materialization of 
the various reform ideals. 


Yes, it is reform everywhere. There is, 
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ently, no one of prominence that does not hold the 
solution of the world-old problem of how to make 
mankind happy in the hollow of his hand. “It is a very 
simple thing!” the Socialist exclaims; “let everything 
be owned in common, let the State displace the indi- 
vidual, and the result will be happiness for all.” The 
Single Taxer begs to be allowed to differ with the 
Socialist. According to him, it is the monopolizing 
of land that brings all this misery into the world. 
“Don’t be so absurdly foolish!” he thunders; “give the 
land back to whom it belongs; abolish land monopoly 
by taxing nothing but the private ownership of land, 
and the result will be heaven on earth.” The strictly 
political reformer has a still simpler idea. “What we 
need,” he tells us, “is better laws. Existing laws are 
in favor of the few to the prejudice of the many. 
They are still based upon principles which obtained 
in times that have long since passed away. We need 
“scientific” legislation; legislation that is in accord 
with the (here he swells out his manly chest) Zeit- 
geist, that recognizes the wishes of the masses and 
strives to preserve business stability and enterprise.” 

All these reform ideas are of ingenious simplicity, 
and, being this, it is strange that they are so slow in 
winning a wider circle of adherents. Perhaps it is 
this very simplicity which prevents them from being 
understood. For have we not the dictum of the wise 
Schopenhauer that the simpler an idea, the less it is 
calculated to penetrate the ossified brain of the aver- 
age man? Reforms require time and patience; they 
cannot be forced; they first have to demonstrate their 
value, their practicability. 

Our modern reformers are a well-meaning lot of 
men. The Socialist may be, and unquestionably is, 
all wrong, yet he is intent upon exterminating suffer- 
ing and want. The Single Taxer may be too enthus- 
iastic and too confident, yet there is, beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, some truth in this theory that 
the monopolizing of land is responsible for much of 
the existing suffering, misery and poverty among the 
lower classes of society. The man who would fain 
sweep away all wrongs by the law-making machinery 
of the State may be a “crank,” yet he realizes that 
things are not what they should be and that some- 
thing has to be done. 

Reform movements are all right in their way, but it 
seems to me as if they all overlooked one very im- 
portant factor, and that is man himself. No reform 
can hope for permanent success or of achieving all 
that it. covets, unless it also pays some attention to 
man. If our political, religious, social and moral con- 
ditions require reform, does it not seem reasonable 
to assume that man requires it also, and more so, in 
fact, than all these other things, which are, in their 
very essence, but a manifestation of man’s will and 
morality? 

It is by reforming the ethical nature and concep- 
tions of man that mankind will be made better and 
happier. Mere human outward reforms and _ institu- 
tions, mere “lawing,” will not amount to much in 
the end. Before we can have a reformed human so- 
ciety and government, we must have a reformed man. 
Before we can hope to be able to remove wrong, we 
must make man realize the extent of, or, so to speak, 
the wrong of the wrang; before we can hope for the 
arrival of the time when poverty shall be no more, we 
must impress it upon man’s mind that poverty is not 
the natural condition of man, that every human being 
is entitled to a certain amount of property and comfort 


and land. 

The mere elaboration of theories does not suffice. 
Instead of devoting so much study to society as a 
whole, our reformers should make it an object to re- 
form the individual, to strengthen his moral sense, to 
heighten his abhorrence of wrong in all its forms, to 
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make him realize the fine truth that lies in the words: 
“All men are born equal.” 

The reformer may appeal ever so insistently and 
ever so logically, and yet fail to achieve the least suc- 
cess as long as the individual’s morality remains blunt- 
ed and perverted. The man of no heart, of no feeling 
for humanity, prefers to listen to the voice of his own 
selfish nature rather than that of reformers who paint 
wrongs which for him do not exist, or which he 
considers the outgrowth of the laws of nature or the 
just punishment meted out by a vengeance breathing 


Deity. 
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A FRENCH DREAMER 


BY GEORGE DESLOGES. 


.) NE of the really unique books of French litera- 


ture is Etienne Pivert de Sénancour’s “Ober- 

mann.” In spite of all the criticism that has 
been heaped upon it, in spite of the charge often made 
that it is of amateurish shallowness, the work con- 
tinues to grow in the esteem of those who have a 
well-developed and well-proportioned sense of the 
artistic, the beautiful, the delicate. Sénancour was, in 
some aspects of his nature and way of thinking, 
kindred to Nietzsche. He was, like the brilliantly 
constructive and destructive genius of Germany, essen- 
tially introspective, a dreamer, alien to the world and 
its ways, and yet poignantly conscious of its mysteries 
and potentialities. 

In his “Obermann,” he does not aim at creating 
a masterpiece in order to satisfy the craving within 
him, nor yet at unburdening himself of the secrets by 
which he is tortured. He has nothing of the flame of 
Victor Hugo, the most self-conscious, perhaps, of all 
the literary creators, nor has he, apparently, the mor- 
dant desire of laying bare the soul as Rousseau had. 
For both of these the terrible applause of countless 
unknown human beings was as their very life-blood. 
For Sénancour, the only verdict rested with his own 
soul. 

Heine, whose nature was at least a third part that 
of a Frenchman, had commented upon the intensity 
with which the French live in the here and now of the 
actual. That, indeed, is a racial instinct which has 
made the philosophe something quite other than a 
philosopher. George Sand, who understood both, who 
lived and at the same time dreamed, who drew with 
her eye on the object and at the same time saw what 
was not and could never be, who caught at once the 
petulant call from the boulevards and the strange 
muffled whisper that lay deeper than Paris,—George 
Sand understood something of the pain of Sénancour, 
that is, of Obermann. But for her, it was Chateau- 
briand rather than Sénacour who could make this de- 
tached searching of the soul really luminous. “Réné,” 
she said, “signifie le génie sans volonté, Obermann 
signifie l’élévation morale sans génie, (Réné signifies 
genius without will-power; Obermann signifies moral 
elevation without genius.) 

Genius will eventually assert itself, but this terrible 
detachment from the desire of action ends in itself. 
Réné (Chateaubriand) will plunge again into life, for 
Obermann there can be only death. And because of 
this the hero of Sénancour has in reality nothing at all 
to do with Werther and Réné and Manfred. For these 
are children of earth who shed hot rebel tears, or, as 
little Titans, assail uselessly the implacable barriers. 
Still less is the comparison with Hamlet a just one. 
Turgeniev has opposed to the conception of Goethe a 
profoundly intelligent study of Hamlet, in which he 
points out that he was not only capable of sudden 
action, but also of swift cruelty and treachery. Be 
this as it may, Hamlet was the incarnation of intel- 
lectuality which shrinks from the shock of actual con- 





tact with a ruder world. He shrinks from action, but 
he never, for one instant, denies its necessity. Ober- 
mann is always reflective, always a commentator, 
brooding about the remote world from which he would 
preserve his soul untarnished. 

Matthew Arnold upheld the innate charm of Sénan- 
cour’s prose against M. Paul Bourget’s panegyric of 
Amiel. He waived the question of the deeper phil- 
osophy of Amiel, he set aside the matter of erudition 
and the matter of critical judgment. He found ezsthet- 
ic satisfaction in Séancour’s prose, and that was all. 
That, indeed, seems to us to be exactly what Ober- 
mann has to give, that and no more. 

For this questioner of all things neither asks nor 
responds to the personal question. He who writes 
down the most intimate broodings of his soul is yet 
eternally aloof from the men and women who may 
seek to share them. One is never en rapport with 
Obermann. He tells us everything and he tells us 
nothing. He speaks as it were before us, but never 
to us. Rousseau throws his tremulous secrets to the 
winds, and we recognize that they are also the secrets 
of mankind. Obermann’s voice comes to us as a far- 
off echo, forever remote from the pleadings of the hu- 
man heart. 

But if this voice is to be compared with any other, 
it is with that of Amiel, and not with that of Réné 
or Manfred. 

But even here the question is one of contrast rather 
than of comparison. Amiel, “bedazzled by totality,” 
sought consciously to merge himself in that totality, 
sought, living, to catch the sensation of being one 
with the all that was to him more real than any con- 
crete human experience. He saw too much, felt too 
much, to be ever really articulate. Paralyzed by 
thought, he struggled to express himself ‘in a lan- 
guage which, as M. Paul Bourget has somewhat too 
complacently pointed out, is singularly alien from cer- 
tain needs of the soul. It became almost impossible 
for him to write at all. At the best, he was only 
able to stammer out some fragments of the message 
which haunted him. With him there was always the 
dumb protest against the conditions which bind men 
to a lower plane of vision. 

Obermann examines life coldly and without per- 
sonal protest. What he thinks, he is able to utter 
fluently. What he sees, can fill him with that mys- 
terious melancholy which is one of the most subtle 
phases of pleasure. His very mournfulness has in it, 
like that of Virgil, a detachment from personal sor- 
row. Like Euripides, he questions whether, indeed, 
the gods rule, or chance, but, like Euripides, he sug- 
gests no guiding principle of life. Tout est loterie (it 
is all a lottery), man lives and dies by chance, and the 
one and only solace in life is to be found in dreams. 

But Sénancour resembles Amiel in this—he saw 
life as a whole, not part of it only. He put from him 
the petty sequence of concrete details which blind men 
to the real mystery of being. His wife, his children, 
his Parisian journalism, the bitter conflict for mere 
subsistence—all these went for nothing in this strange 
inner life. Men and cities, the glamour of the far-off, 
the prestige of success—Obermann turned from these 
things as from obscuring trifles. He lived to accept, 
by some curious irony of destiny, the Legion of 
Honor, but there was no honor in France or in Europe 
which could have spurred him from the inner dream. 

But let us turn to the charm of his prose through 
which that dream found occasional utterance. Here 
is a fragment of a passage in which Matthew Arnold 
found that charm at its best. It is a fragment equally 
significant of Obermann’s attitude toward life, and 
which has been charmingly translated by the great 
English critic. 

“Sensibility beyond utterance, charm and torment 
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of our vain years; vast consciousness of a nature 
everywhere greater than we are, and everywhere im- 
penetrable; all-embracing _passion, ripened wisdom, 
delicious self-abandonment—everything that a mortal 
heart can contain of life-weariness and yearning. I 
felt it all. I experienced it all, in this memorable 
night. I have.made a grave step toward the age of 
decline. I have swallowed up ten years of life at once. 
Happy the simple, whose heart is always young.” 

To Sénancour, life was ever and merely an illusion, 
a dream from which death awakens us. There is no 
reality, he thought; it is all the creation of our hu- 
man mind, the reflection of our senses. 

The following may be considered the final com- 
ment: of Obermann’s philosophy : 

“If I should reach old age, if, on a day, still 
thought-haunted, but ceasing from speech with men, 
there should be a friend at my side to receive my fare- 
well to earth, let my chair be set down on the short 
grass, may there be peaceful daisies in front of me, 
beneath the sun, under the vast sky, that in relinquish- 
ing this fleeting life, I may recall something of the 
infinite illusion.” 

The infinite illusion—there lies the fatal fascina- 
tion which hovered about his life. He was never used 
to the tangibilities of, and rough contact with, the 
world. He was a man who created and delighted in 
his own dreams. His world sprang from within him- 
self. He had no other world, and no other gods be- 
side his own. Like the great master of Spain, Calde- 
ron, Sénancourt ever clung to the thought that “Ja 
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THE CHORUS GIRL 


BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 


vida es sucno.” 


and hotels to fall ill. It is a direct insult, pun- 

ishable by instant eviction, or if eviction be im- 
possible at the moment, by utter neglect till such time 
as an ambulance may be called. 

The beauty of the Chorus Girl had flashed upon me 
in rare glimpses, now and again at lunch, and once 
in a great while as she stood at the hall door waiting 
while they whistled her a cab. 

Tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed, with the incongruity 
of a fair complexion, she was a picture without a 


| T is against every known rule of boarding houses 


frame. 

That evening we were gathered around the dining- 
room table after dinner, deep in a game of whist. 

Miss Smythe, on a near-by couch, bent above a 
bit of embroidery. 

Miss Coats, the young-old woman, who presided 
over the establishment, sat under the lamp, reading. 

The yellow flowers in the center of the table 
nodded. 

The front door opened, swift footsteps ran down the 
hall, stopped at the dining-room door, and the Chorus 
Girl putting her head in—a beautiful head, the stage 
paint thick *on her cheek, the long eyes languorously 
darkened for the footlights, the ripe lips red, panted: 

“I’m ill! Send for the doctor, quick!” 

I sprang up. I was the only one who did. 

The others laid down their cards. Miss Coats rais- 
ed her eyes from her book and lowered them again; 
and Miss Smythe, running a besilked needle through, 
said: 

“She doesn’t look ill.” 

“It’s the stage paint,” I explained, though why I 
should have gone to the trouble of explaining was 
the mystery. They had been there for months, com- 
panions to the Chorus Girl, and I, weeks, 

Humanity gets wrung out of you by too long habi- 
tation of boarding houses. It does, 

“Is anybody going for the doctor?” I asked, turning 
to Miss Coates for information, 
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She arose and slowly left the room. 

At the door, giving me a backward “What business 
is it of yours?” glance, she said: “I'll see.” 

Scott laughed. , 

“Maybe she will,” said he, “and maybe she won't. 
At any rate she will take her time about it. Play!” 

He dealt. We played. I trumped my partner’s ace. 
At length: 

“This won’t do,” I averred. “I’m through,” and 
stood, 

“What on earth?” they exclaimed; for in that 
house nobody had ever been known to quit a game 
till the lights went out. 

“I’m going to see about the Girl,’ I explained, and 
vanished with a rush, half ashamed of evincing shreds 
of sympathy so manifestly unusual. 

Her room was at the top of the house. In those 
Russell Square boarding houses appearances are kept 
up as far as the third floor, no further. 

That fourth flight of stairs! 

You entered a side door that had the look of open- 
ing into another room, but didn’t. It opened into the 
stairway. This stairway, taking unexpected turns, 
jerked this way and that, and ushered you finally 
upon a narrow ledge, which was dubbed, by courtesy, 
a hallway, 

Into the ledge opened doors, four, five, six. Some 
were doors to servants’ rooms, others to the rooms 
of guests, 

I knocked at one. Receiving no response, I en- 
tered. 

It was the room occupied by the Chorus Girl and 
her friend, another chorus girl, named Belle. 

It was a strange mixture of splendor and poverty, 
that room. Two brass beds badly made, tumbled 
with hats, wraps, gloves and ties; elegant gowns just 
stepped out of, thrown about helter-skelter, some on 
chairs, one on the floor; mirrors hung sidewise, and 
the whole dubiously decorated with immense photo- 
graphs of the two in all the splendor of their stage 
attire, photographs that smiled serenely down from 
heights upon the débris. 

In one of the beds, the largest, lay the Chorus Girl. 

If she had been beautiful before, she was doubly 
beautiful now, her head framed in its dark circlet 
of hair arranged in the immaculate fashion of the 
stage, stuck with gold pinse waved exquisitely, flung 
against the pillows; the brows faultlessly penciled; 
the under lashes, touched by a sort of wax that glued 
them together, longer than the upper, and they full 
half an inch long. 

I leaned over her. 

“What hurts you?” I asked. 
nurse.” 

“Everything!” she cried. 

She raised up suddenly and spread out two hands 


“I’m a miserable 


tipped by tiny pink nails. 

“Oh!” she moaned, with a frantic glance about the 
desolate room. “This God-forsaken place! Will no- 
body help me?” 

“T will help you,’ I promised. “What do you 
want?” 

“T want the doctor. If I can’t get the doctor, I 
want a hot water bottle quick! I’m fainting with 
pain,” 

She sank back. I covered her arms and neck, for it 
was cold. Then I ran downstairs for the water bottle. 

The kitchen was in the basement. It seemed ages 
before I reached it. I found hovering over the stove, 
Miss Coats. 

The place suited her, I thought, better than the 
drawing-room, or the dining-room even. 

“Why do you come in the kitchen?” she stormed. 
“The guests are not allowed down here.” 

“Tt is a case of necessity,” I told-her. “I want hot 


water for the Chorus Girl.” 
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“I am getting it ready myself. You can say so to 
her.” 


’ 


“T will take it up,” I returned. “Then I’ll know 
she’s got it.” 

She glared at me. At the same time something 
back of me squawed. 

I looked around, trembling. 

The woman laughed. 

It was her parrot. 

The bird aided and abetted her in squawking at 
what she called “her guests.” 

- After so long a time, I once more mounted the 
endless stairs and put the water bottle at the feet of 
the Girl. 

She thanked me with grateful eyes. 

Presently, the doctor, coming, ordered turpentine 
compresses and me to put them on. 

Me! 

I undertook the task with fear and_ trembling. 
Lighting a gas stove on the washstand, I heated water, 
poured turpentine on cloths and laid them on her 
chest. 

In a few moments, she looked up at me out of 
beautiful eyes that burned with pain. 

“Merciful heaven!” she groaned. “The agony!” 

What if I had put them on too hot! Quickly I took 
them off again. I made less strong compresses and 
applied them. Happily the eyes were less filled with 
pain. 

“Poor Bessie,” came from her lips. | 

“Who is Bessie?” I asked, not so much caring to 
know as to drag her mind away from her pain. 

“She was an actress. She sang coon songs. Once 
I was her understudy. She was my best friend. And 
now she is dead.” 

“Hush!” I soothed. “There are worse things than 
just being dead.” 

“You are right,” sitting up again. “Anything is 
better than the life we live. Look at this room, at this 
neglect. See how forsaken I am. No one with me 
but you, and you a stranger. Wretched creatures 
that we are, we chorus girls! Miserable! Forsaken! 
Friendless !” 

Gently I pushed her back. 

“Are you forsaken?” I argued, “when I am here?” 

“But you will leave me in a little while. Then 
what shall I do?” 

“T promise not to leave you,” I assured her, and 
afterwards I was glad I had promised her that. 

I closed the door fast for warmth. I pulled down 
the curtains close. I turned up the little lamp higher, 
put compresses on the sick girl’s chest and took them 
off, wrung out more and put them on, 

She suffered death and I, too, suffered; not sure 
that I was doing right. How could I be, never before 
in my natural life having acted as nurse? 

It grew late. It grew colder. Taking one of her 
cloaks, a magnificent fur-lined thing, I wrapped it 
about mé and sat like a mummy, one foot under me 
and then the other foot under me, trying to keep warm. 

“Where is Belle?” she querried once. “Will she 
never come? This night of all nights to have her stay 
away!” 

“IT am with you,” said I, 

“T suffer,’ she moaned. “Give me more chloral. 
Put on another compress. I suffer.” 

I did as she asked. Then crouching beside her, 
I slept, perhaps, but not for long. 

Suddenly it was as if a hand caught at me, waking 
me. 

I sat up. I stood erect, looking down. 

A cry. escaped me. 

Closing my eyes, I sank on my knees in the pres- 
ence of the mystery. 

There came a rustling at the door. It opened and 


Belle entered. 
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Her face, too, was painted. She was arrayed in 


the shining glory of theater wraps. A gorgeous hat 


supplemented them. Her eyes flashed. A smile was 
on her mouth. 

As she advanced, the eyes took on a_ frightened 
look. The smile faded. 

“What is it?” she panted, standing still. 

And whispering back to her, I answered: 

“Tt is Death.” 
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BLOODROOT AT EASTER 


BY WILLIAM VINCENT BYARS. 


eye of childhood and so it was brought to me, 
root, stem and flower, with the clod of frozen 
earth from which during a day’s sunshine it had dared 


- HE first bluet of the year did not escape the keen 


to bloom. 

When, by this hardihood, it had realized its as- 
piration and had revealed itself to the child as the first 
flower of spring, it was too small, too inconsiderable, 
too nearly microscopic still for the notice of the 
grown-up. To the child, however, the minute blue 
blossom in its frozen clod was a messenger from a 
mysterious underworld, below the roots of things, 
where lies concealed a realm of beauty which reveals 
itself long before its Easter resurrection. 

This means much. It means, first of all, that all 
children are poets, born with the instincts of the true 
relations of things, which can be grasped as a matter 
of reasoning only by the very highest science. Ex- 
tremes meet when faith and knowledge become one, 
when instinct is at last one with reason, when to the 
faith of the child and to the knowledge of the highest 
mind, the blooming of a bluet in the half-thawed 
ground is of greater importance than the result of a 
battle. 

Unfortunately for us, all extremes cannot meet 
until the whole visible world has been circumnavigated 
and it is a long journey around it. This will explain 
why we have still no other name than “blood-root” for 
the bluet’s companion in the snow—the delicate white 
blossom which unfolds itself without waiting for the 
prosperous days of sunshine, when city people, at last 
sure that spring has come, visit the suburbs, to bask 
in the warmth and glow of awakened nature. It is not 
true, as some may suppose, that all, or nearly all of 
them, are content with the convenient seats of the 
beer-gardens, with which thrifty foresight crowns the 
hill-tops that they may have the double joy of rus in 
urbe, of the golden glow of sunlight blent not only 
with the dandelions in the grass, but with the beer 
in the glass. Double joys for some are always most 
attractive, but to others who prefer their vernal joys 
unmixed, the hillsides, with all their revelations of 
wakened life, are sufficient in themselves without the 
strains of the calliope, implicating its urban joy as the 
cube of the joy of the beer which squared the suburban 
joy of the sunshine, the grass and the dandelions. 

I have no quarrel with urban joys, even when they 
are imported to the suburbs. When the strains of the 
calliope sound far off over the hills of the Meramec, 
I am not so constituted as to grieve that the music is 
not classical. I think rather of the quickened life 
which it puts into the feet of-the girls and boys from 
the city who are dancing to it under the pavilion, This 
too, is a part of the awakening of nature, not less im- 
portant as it shows itself in human nature (still more 
or less wild, perhaps, though wholly urban) than 
when it shows itself in the wildest hills, so far west- 
ward along the winding course of the river, that the 
melody of the calliope is no longer even a faint echo 
among them. Here the blood-root blooms before the 
city suspects that it’s spring, and below it, in glades, 
the bluets have made a carpet of their minute blossoms, 
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while the world of the city is still keeping its Lent and 
not suspecting at all that Easter has come. It is by this 
sign that I know it, however, without waiting for the 
potted lilies and the cut flowers from the green-houses 
to appear in the chancels. When blood-root and bluets 
are both in bloom, the movable feast of Easter is a 
fixed reality for the year, not to be changed by the 
subsequent freezing or all the flurries of snow with 


which the fitful year revolts against the change. 


When the bluets bloom in glade and valley, 
Made brave by the might of a dauntless will, 
In the underworld, all its forces rally, 

With power to quicken and spell to thrill— 
When for hope above from the hope below 

The blood-root blooms in the white of the snow, 
Then in field and garden, on stream and hill, 
The winter's fears and shames that sicken 

Fall back as the forces of Easter quicken 

At the roots of death whence life shall grow. 


Perhaps it was from the blood-root of the Mera- 
mec hills that I first suspected both the presence and 
the meaning of our Twentieth Century Easter as it 
becomes more and more a fixed reality to me. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the hill-people who knew 
it, the blood-root is the true American flower. Its 
blossom is a spotless white, but when it is torn up, its 
root bleeds, drop by drop, as if its sap were human 
blood. With this sap, the story is that the aboriginal 
American painted his face for war, valuing the blood- 
root for this and only for this, because in his own im- 
agination at least, it helped to make him more dread- 
ful to those over whom he wished to have the mastery. 

It is not by any mere chance that we have still for 
the flower only this name. We have come as yet only 
to the Easter of the life which will quicken all until 
it comprehends all and is comprehended in all. We 
have the life of the hill tops, but they are still wind- 
swept, and, though we can see far from them into the 
future, it is a future which belongs to a past of storm 
and winter, out of which, unseen still on the hill- 
sides, the hardy blood-root utters its brave unheard 
prophecies of what the future is to be when all that 
is seen from the hill-tops changes with its June. 

The parables of the hills are intelligible to such 
minds as find the greatest joy of the year in digging 
out the first bluet on its frozen clod. Perhaps they 
are really intelligible to me as far as I can borrow 
that mind from childhood, and, perhaps, beyond this, 
they are mere fancy. Still, when I am led up to the 
hill-tops by those who think we are in the June of our 
life, nothing I hear of what I am .expected to see, 
takes my eyes or my mind from the blood-root of the 
resurrection. For I am of the folk of the winter 
hills, who watch for the blood-root and trust the cour- 
age of its message as they trust no eye which paints 
the gray with any mirage of green. 

It is enough for me to know now that it is Easter 
—to see the present resurrection, the strength of a life 
reappearing against all forces of death, all the power 
of obstruction. Before the blood-root bloomed, I 
had been told as all the folk of the winter hills 
are told, “Lo here and lo there is civilization in 
its June!” But it was in a conservatory and not on 
the winter hills. 

When they pointed to the green on the hill-tops, I 
knew that it was the green of cedars and of trees 
which wear the foliage of last year, even at Easter. 

It was in such days that prophets who knew the 
blooming time of the blood-root, were ashamed every 
one of his vision, saying, “I am no prophet; I am a 
husbandman; for man taught me to keep cattle from 
my youth.” 

And when one said to them: “What then are these 
wounds in your hands?” they answered: “Those with 
which I was wounded in the house of my friends.” 


It was thus in the older and the later times, when 
there was no open vision for the meaning of the 
message of the blood-root. 

In the later times, the prophet said: “I am not 
a child or a fool or a poet. I am a botanist, civilized 
even with your civilization, and ready to become a 
professor in a new college when you found it.” For 
the life of the folk of the winter hills was too hard 
for him and the forces of Easter in the underworld 
at the roots of the bluets and the blood-root gave him 
no open vision of passing winter, and no certain 
Easter hopes of coming June, 

But the parables of the hills are known, if only 
darkly, to those who winter in them and see the life 
which is brave enough to come up through the snow 
to tell that Easter has come, not only in the conserya- 
tories, but in the underworld at the roots of things 
which thrive and bloom, of themselves, free in the 
open air under the sun, without furnace heat. 

These, when the time of Easter has really come, 
the sun begins to quicken to a marvelous life, which 
fills children with an unspeakable joy, because it is 
a realization of their assured faith in the world below 
the surface, the world of the root of the past and 
the seed of the future, when what is left from the old 
blossoms with what has come as the new from the 
fallen and forgotten seed of all roots which wither 
in the winter. . 

So nothing has been lost. All that was fittest in 
what was forgotten so utterly as to be rejected, even 
from the thoughts of those who do not live through 
the winter in the hills, reappears, and the world has 
had the resurrection without which it would know 
of the blood-root only that its roots bleed when they 
are torn from their hopes. 

Are not all these things known even to botanists? 

It may be, but they are a great shame upon them 
when they are called on to speak in parables or to 
prophecy smooth things. “We will tell you the Latin 
name of the blood-root,” they say, “but we will give 
it no other name, for we are botanists, not children 
or poets.” 

In this, the botanists are wise in their generation, 
but when June comes, there will be poets and those 
who will hear them. Then the blood-root will have 
a name, fit to name the Easter messenger of the 
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CHAIN—OR A SPUR? 


BY C. W. SALEEBY, 


sell Wallace’s remarkable article in a recent num- 

ber of Fortnightly Review as a mere matter of 
idiosyncrasy. But color is lent to this view by the 
ease with which his statements may be refuted. In 
brief, his conclusion is this: The earth is the actual 
center of the universe, and the position of man upon it 
is special and probably unique. The supreme end and 
purpose of this vast universe was the production and 
development of the living soul in the perishable body 


| T would be but superficial to regard Dr. Alfred Rus- 


of man. 

This paper is certainly the logical outcome of the 
curious course of Dr. Wallace’s mind during several 
past decades. Worthless in itself, it is yet to me of 
the gravest significance as a study in mind—in mind 
using wrong methods. Long ago Dr. Wallace inde- 
pendently conceived the theory of organic evolution. 
He fought well for it when people cared and fighting 
was needed. So much work, indubitably, has Dr. Wal- 
lace done for the world. The good remains. His 
name will be remembered in its relation to the supreme 
discovery of the ages, the discovery of which the pub- 
lication of the “Origin of Species” in 1859 may be 
taken-as the landmark. The generalization of evolu- 
tion is the lasting legacy of that century to its suc- 
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cessors. But the deductions from that fact are entirely 
another matter. A materialism astoundingly 
crude was the expression of the swing of the pendu- 
lum in the ’sixties. It is rampant, of course, to-day, 
though in a very different form. 

In a recently published letter, Ruskin expressed his 
opinion upon Lord Avebury’s list of the “hundred 
best books.” Among those through which he dashed 
an angry pen, as objectionable and dangerous, was 
Darwin’s thunderbolt above referred to. And how wise 
were his reasons. The book seemed to him dangerous, 
because it attracted a crowd of idle, curious people 
concerned with the secondary question of their history 
and descent, whilst forgetful of their proper realm of 
thought, the primary question of their immediate per- 
sonal business here and now. To all such, Darwin, in 
Ruskin’s delightful words, was “like a dim comet wag- 
ging its tail of phosphorescent nothing across the 
steadfast stars.” The comment was only too just. The 
deduction from evolution was, that if man be brother 
to the worm, he is practically but a worm; that if his 
ancestor be Simian and gibbering—the “dead-sea ape” 
of Carlyle—to the body of this death he is forever 
chained. Dr. Wallace’s attempt to reinstate the Ptole- 
maic Cosmogony, and to prove that man is the very 
center and apex of all things, is the reaction from this 
hopeless view. Both methods of reasoning are faulty. 
But, of the two, the latter is infinitely preferable, in- 
finitely nearer to the truth. Wisdom is justified of her 
children. Dr. Wallace’s wisdom is in the conviction— 
innate, intuitive, call it what you will—the truth of 
which he has sought by a method as futile as super- 
fluous to prove. 

For my Simian ancestry perturbs me no whit. I 
cannot for the life of me see why the means of my 
production should affect the validity of me. The evo- 
lutionist, with whom Dr. Wallace was himself so long 
identified, and from whom he has now so completely 
sundered himself, has lost the glory of to-day and 
the promise of the future in the unmasking of his past. 
If evolution be purely a matter of retrospect, Ruskin’s 
expurgation is justified, and Dr. Wallace’s wild ar- 
ticle is a splendid, if desperate protest. 

If a given sun or planet were proved to be the cen- 
ter of the universe, that physical relation, great in- 
deed to think upon, would be nothing worth beside 
the smallest of the unselfish acts or noble thoughts of 
man. That is to say, if the dwellers on that supposed 
center were merely beasts or blackguards, then Mother 
Earth and her brood would take precedence of them 
by right divine. Therefore the mere question of posi- 
tion in space, upon which Dr. Wallace has argued at 
such length, is beside the point. But, to his mind, it is 
part of the argument. Man’s value to the universe, he 
thinks, depends in some measure upon the position of 
the globe which he inhabits. Now this is an indication 
of the folly of Dr. Wallace’s method. He seems to me 
to be trying to prove the great instant fact of the 
present by reference to the past. For, despite himself, 
he is an evolutionist at bottom; and, among scientists, 
that is to be, with rare exceptions, like Lot’s wife. She, 
as they of themselves, knew whence she had come. 
She, like them, must vainly look backwards. They, like 
her, are therefore become pillars of salt. 

And this is where I follow Stevenson and Tenny- 
son and Drummond. There is no need for splendid re- 
volt against evolution, no need for wild theorizing. It 
is correct, I am told, to decry Tennyson’s later work. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in his lifelet of the seer, makes no 
mention of one or two poems which, for their relation 
to the great thoughts of a momentous epoch, are 
certain of immortality. Now I adore the melody of the 
Juvenilia. “Where Claribel lowlieth” is a line that 
ever delights me. But, among his unread work, Tenny- 
son gave us a line that has another value: “As he 
stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a 
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height that is higher.” Now it is a matter of interest 
only remote and speculative to me how much headway 
they have made in Mars. I have one or two friends 
with whom I would dare challenge the best of any race 
on any planet, central or circumferential, in the Uni- 
verse. They establish our “Place in Nature” finally 
enough for me. I do not need Dr. Wallace to argue 
from the depth of the Atlantic or the nature of atmos- 
pheric dust that man is a little lower than the angels. 
A few among our fellows make that patent enough— 
thank God—to most of us. 

The monkey is to man the pledge for posterity. 
When I know what he implies, I cease to consider 
him further. Ourselves and our children are far more 
interesting. Ages yet unborn will recall the nineteenth 
—as Dr. Wallace has called it, the “wonderful”— 
century for its establishment of the supreme theory of 
evolution. They will forget the deductions of that cen- 
tury. It had made such an astounding induction that 
its power of reasoning forwards was in abeyance. I 
would have the men of the twentieth century to be 
remembered as well, and perhaps even more gratefully, 
by posterity. How we should respect the monkey if 
we knew that he had guessed the truth and had 
planned and plotted to make the most of his latent 
possibilities—that we might be! So, in a distant zon, 
ere the sun has grown too cold, may the transfigured 
men who wear our form, but who have achieved all 
that our noblest have but dared to dream—may they 
look back on us and say, “The men of the nineteenth 
century found the Truth, but the men of the twentieth 
looked ‘before and after, and pined and strove for 
what indeed was not, but, by the promise of that 
Truth, assuredly was to be.” 
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A SPEEDY CAMPAIGNER 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


cross-legged in his office chair, reading the 

morning paper, when the office-boy came in 
with a card. A young, wealthy, handsome lawyer can 
afford to read morning papers until noon, and Mr. 
Claflin had nothing else to do. The common card was 
printed, but Claflin’s face beamed when he read: 


: oe J. CLAFLIN, attorney at law, was 
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HENRY LEIGHTON, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


“Show him in,” he cried, to the waiting boy, and in 
a moment Leighton was holding out a thin, nervous 
hand and saying: 

“Hello, Tom! I told you I’d call if I ever came 
to Cleveland, and here I am!” 

“And welcome, Harry,” said Claflin. “I hope 
you'll stay awhile. Sit down and tell me all about 
yourself. You’re a Godsend, that’s what you are! I 
haven’t seen a single one of the fellows since we 
left Ithaca, and there’s not one of ’em I’d rather see 
than you, you old rascal.” 

“Thank you, Tom,” the Nebraskan said, smiling 
vaguely, as he looked about the sumptuous office and 
drew off his threadbare gloves. “I’d like to spend a 
month with you, but I can’t. I’m going down to Wash- 
ington to look after an old claim of one of my clients 
and—well, I’m on my own expenses, you see, Tom, 
and I can’t dally. Yes; I’m just as poor as ever, but 
I’m getting on, too; but traveling is pretty steep for 
me and——” 

“You shall stay with me. I won’t let you spend 
a cent if you’ll stay over,” said Claflin, cordially; “and 
Kate will be delighted to meet you. Kate’s my sister. 
She knows all ahout you. I wish the old gentleman 
were here, but he went to New York Tuesday. You'll 
like Kate and she’ll like you. She’s a trump of a girl, 
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Harry, and I’ve talked so much about you since we 
left Cornell that she’ll treat you like a brother.” 

“I might stay a day,” mused Leighton, looking 
down at his worn shoes, “but I couldn’t think of mix- 
ing up much. You see, Tom, I’m not fixed for society 
or that sort of thing. I’d like to spend a few days 
with you, but I’m in no position to meet your friends, 
or—or——” 

The office-boy rapped at the door, came in at a 
summons and said: 

Miss Claflin wants to see you, sir 

“Here she is, Harry,” said Claflin, rising as the 
young woman paused at the door. “Kate, this is my 
old classmate, Harry Leighton; my sister Kate, 
Harry.” 

She gave him her hand and looked in his eyes 
with frank and modest cordiality. 

“So you’re Harry Leighton?” she laughed. “Of all 
men! Why I had no idea you looked like you do! 
We imagine so much that is mistaken about persons 
we hear about but haven’t seen! I had an idea you 
were small and dark! Oh, for a year nearly, Tom 
talked about you all the time!” 

Leighton, looking with startled admiration at her 
beautiful face, now swept a glance of gratitude at his 
friend. 

“But it’s such a coincidence,” she went on, turning 
to her brother. “You know it’s Mrs. Galloway’s af- 
ternoon and I’ve just come from there. Well, Mr. 
Leighton, whom do you suppose I met there but an 
old, old friend of yours? Now, guess!” 

Harry looked puzzled and pleased. 

“And dreadfully interested in you!” smiled Kate. 

“A man, of course?” he hinted. 

“And why a man, Mr. Leighton? Of course not! 
A girl and a very pretty, talented girl, too!” she said, 
nudging Tom and enjoying Leighton’s perplexity. 

“T can think of but one of that kind that I knew 
before to-day,” he was saying, but the smile had 
faded. from his face and a frown knit his wide brows. 

“Guess! She met you at Ithaca—aha?” 

“O-oh! Miss Blair?” He did not wait for an 
answer, but, looking away out of the window across 
the haze of smoke and fog, went on: “To be sure, 
Miss Blair knew me. And she is pretty and talented, 
and—and, I trust she spoke nothing ill of me, Miss 
Claflin?” He glanced timidly at Tom, but the latter‘s 
eyes were on Kate’s. 

“111? Why, she praised you all the time! The 
minute I told her Tom was an Ithacan, she asked me 
if I had ever heard of ‘Harry Leighton,’ and we talk- 
ed about you most of the time. Tom,” turning to her 
brother, “you must meet Miss Blair. You never did, 
she said so. She’s a lovely creature and Aunt Gallo- 
way is fairly taken with her! Let’s have her and Mr. 
Leighton here, to my opera party next week!” 

“Oh, no! Much as I thank you, Miss Claflin, I 
couldn’t think of remaining so long,” said Leighton. 
“Tom here knows that I must be off. I-——” 

“But I’ve my heart set on your meeting Miss Blair 
again, Har—Mr. Leighton! Come, I have it, Tom! 
Kenneth will come to-night to take me to the theater. 
Let’s have a little party to-night! Mrs. Galloway will 
chaperone us, and I’m sure Miss Blair will go—when 
she knows——” Miss Claflin looked slyly at Harry, 
and rattled on: “There now! Don’t argue with 
me, either of you! I’m going home to telephone to 
Mrs. G. I’ll have it all settled in an hour. You, Tom, 
must bring Claire. Kenneth and I will make four, 
and Mr. Leighton and Miss Blair will make six, all 
that Aunt Galloway. can look after.” 

She shook her finger threatingly at her brother 
and his friend as she went out at the door, and left 
them laughing, one loudly and the other sadly, at her 
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pretty tyranny. 
“You'll have to go, Harry, 


” Tom insisted, “and 
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why not? I'll go out now and get a box somehow, 
somewhere—no matter—and we'll have a little party 
to please Kate.” 

“All right, Tom,” mused Leighton, “a little party to 
—to please her.” 

“Pretty smooth of you, Harry,” grinned Claflin. 

“Smooth? How—what?” 

“Oh, about Miss Blair. Suppose I never heard of 
her? Why I used to sit up nights figuring out how 
I’d meet her. I thought there wasn’t a man in the 
college knew her. And here you were, rooming with 
me, right at my elbow all the time, and never said a 
word about her! Why half the fellows were wild 
to meet her and couldn’t! I never supposed you 
knew her! You always were a secretive cuss, Harry, 
but this beats the band! Well, it’s too late now, any- 
way. I’m engaged to Claire Wishard, and wouldn't 
look at any other woman in the world. We're a 
marrying family, Harry,” Claflin went on, as he got 
into his coat; “Kate’s engaged, too.” 

“Oh, is she?” Leighton said, suddenly dropping 
his chin upon his breast. 

“Yes. She’s to marry Kenneth Hurlbut. I don’t 
like him, but he must have some good qualities or 
he’d never have won Kate. You'll see him to-night, 
and you'll see Claire! By Jingo, it’s a great idea! 
What with you and Miss Blair and a bit of supper 
afterwards at our house, we ought to have a red-letter 
night of it, Harry.” 

And they parted as Claflin went off to the theater 
for the box, and Harry went to his hotel, sorry that 
he had come to Cleveland at all; sorry, with a sorrow 
that stung him sweetly, that he had ever seen Miss 
Claflin. 

But he was at the Claflin home that night at seven. 
Mrs. Galloway and Miss Blair were there, and when 
they met in the drawing room, the girl said: 

“You haven’t changed at all, Harry. Let’s sit down 
in this corner. I want to talk with you.” He sat 
beside her. 

“Have you changed?” he said, aware that Tom and 
Miss Wishard were coming in at the door. 

“Not a whit, Harry! I will always love 

“Then there is not much for us to say, Marie.” 

He rose to greet his friend and instead of coming 
back, stood chatting with Miss Wishard. 

Presently Mr. Hurlbut, Kate’s fiancé, came in and 
Miss Claflin met him at the stairway. The men soon 
found their way to Marie Blair and sat or stood about 
her, chatting and vieing for a word. Leighton said 
nothing, but standing in the shadow near her, watched 
Miss Claflin. She smiled approvingly upon him and 
then he went to her. 

“If I weren’t sure of him, I’d be jealous of Ken- 
neth already,” laughed Kate. “She is so pretty! Come 
now, Harry—I’m going to call you that, Mr. Leighton 
—come now, look at your friend, my brother Tom! 
Aren’t you envious of that smile she gave him?” 

And it so chanced that then and during all that 
evening, Miss Blair was the central figure of the little 
party. In the theater-box the men hung about her 
chair, so that Leighton, who seemed morose and silent, 
felt constrained to withdraw into a place beside Mrs. 
Galloway. He felt de trop and looked so. The wom- 
en, except Marie, talked among themselves, praising 
Miss Blair, discussing the piece or exchanging a few 
words with Leighton. He fancied that he was ithe 
cause of the restraint that seemed to have come 
upon the girls. He alone had nothing to say to Miss 
Blair. Kate, wondering at his reticence, yet hung 
upon his words and when at last they alighted at the 
Claflin house, she made a brave, forlorn hope to bring 
mirth into his face. 

“Come, sir,” she said, smiling at him as they paused 
a moment in the hallway. “Don’t look so solemn. 
I will dance with you or play for you! Which?” 
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“Play, Miss Claflin,” he said; “I’m no dancer.” 

And when they went into the parlor, he saw Hurl- 
but and Marie Blair ensconced on the little divan 
which stood in the far corner. 

“You shall dance for your Supper,” cried Kate, and 
sitting down to the piano, she drew off her rings and 
set them in the angle of the instrument, so that Leigh- 
ton, standing beside her, saw the luminous splendor 
of one great emerald set among diamonds and said 
to himself: 

“Her engagement ring!” 

She played for a while, Tom dancing with Marie 
and his sweetheart by turns, and Mr. Hurlbut coming 
once or twice to the piano to ask Kate for one of his 
favorite airs, to which he danced with Miss Blair till 
the servant summoned them to supper. At the table, 
Leighton, sitting next to Mrs. Galloway and opposite 
Miss Blair and Mr. Hurlbut, saw, or fancied he saw, 
an exchange of unspoken tenderness between them 
that hurt him, not for his own sake, but for the pos- 
sible wound it might give Kate Claflin if she saw it. 
A woman, thought he, senses such slights more quick- 
ly than we men; and he turned to speak to her and 
saw that her face had gone very pale. She blushed 
again when she found him looking at her, and talked 
right merrily till supper was done. But when they 
went back into the parlor, she marshalled her guests 
into a line, and said playfully: 

“Now, which of you took my ring!” 

“Your ring, Kate?” asked Tom, who heard the 
quaver in her laugh. “You haven’t lost your ring?” 

“Didn’t you hide it, Kenneth?” she queried, ignor- 
ing Tom. 

“Hide it? Where would I get it? Why no. I 
haven’t seen your ring.” 

“Are you joking, Kate?” Mrs. Galloway put in; 
“don’t joke about such a thing. Which ring was it?” 

She had placed her rings on the piano-lid when she 
sat down to play. When she rose to go in to supper, 
the engagement ring, that with the great emerald 
set in diamonds, was missing. She had not looked 
very thoroughly. Perhaps it had fallen to the floor. 
The men lighted all the gas-jets and searched high 
and low for the lost bauble. Nobody had been in the 
room except the guests and Miss Claflin herself, for 
the servant who announced supper had come only as 
far as the door. The ring could not be found. Harry 
Leighton, like the others, had been searching many 
minutes. He was crawling under the piano, finger- 
ing the woodwork and peering at the carpet when 
he heard Hurlbut, who was standing with Mrs, Gal- 
loway, say: 

“This fellow Leighton—who is he?” 

His face ablaze, but loath to remain an eavesdrop- 
per, Harry came out from under the piano, but could 
not keep a wrathful glance from Hurlbut’s face. Defi- 
ance came back with interest, and for a moment, sud- 
denly alive to the horrible position which he felt he 
must occupy in the regard of one of the party, Leigh- 
ton could hardly forbear speaking. Miss Claflin, now 
embarassed by the trouble caused, was urging her 
friends to give up the search, 

“It’s very strange,” Miss Blair said. “Nobody here 
but ourselves and it vanishes as if the ground swal- 
lowed it! If we didn’t all know each other, it would 
be awkward now, wouldn’t it!” 

“Awkward enough as it is,” growled Hurlbut, “and 
as for all knowing each other, I’m not so sure——” 

“Kenneth!” warned Kate, who saw the scowl he 
gave poor Leighton. But he laughed harshly and 
added : / 

“I’m in fayor of searching the men.” 

“Shame, shame, Kenneth!” she said, for he had 
turned towards Leighton, and the others, well aware 
of the ugly turn matters were taking, had grouped 
about them. 


“I don’t like the idea of searching, or even sus- 
pecting, any of your guests, Miss Claflin,” Leighton 
said very quietly, his eyes on Hurlbut’s and his hands 
gripping furiously behind him, “but since Mr. Hurlbut 
has hinted at his suspicions and a plan for satisfying 
them, I too must concur and demand a search, | 
know as little of him as he knows of me, but I’m quite 
sure he has not pocketed the ring.” 

“Not likely, since I gave it to her,” he sneered, 

“If you say another word, Mr. Hurlbut,” stormed 
Kate, “you shall leave this house! Do you mean to 
insult my friends for a mere scrap of stone and metal? 
I should never have mentioned it at all if I’d supposed 
you, Kenneth, would behave so hatefully. I- don’t care 
a snap of my finger for the ring, anyway !” 

“Then you should have returned it to me.” 

“T shall, sir, the moment I find it.” 

Mrs. Galloway tried vainly to end the quarrel. Miss 
Blair bit her red lips and frowned at the ceiling. Tom 
and Claire said nothing. Hurlbut tossed his head and 
walked to the door, where he put on his coat and 
took his hat, bowing with mock deference to all, but, 
to Miss Blair, saying: 

“Miss Blair, I shall wait for you in the carriage!” 

The party broke up presently and when Harry was 
going, Claflin came to him and said: 

“You'll forget this ugly affair, won’t you, Harry? 
I don’t know what got into Hurlbut! I never saw 
him act so. Don’t go away. Stay here to-night. I 
know Kate will want to talk to you. She’s dread- 
fully cut up, and she won’t sleep till she apologizes to 
you for Hurlbut’s caddishness. Sh—h! Here she 
comes.” 

She was pale and trembling now, for her wrath 
had cooled and she wanted to cry. 

“Kenneth shall apologize to you, Harry, or I'll 
never see him again.” 


“Oh, let it pass, please, Miss Claflin.” Harry was 
looking absently over her head. “There were only two 
ways to proceed under the circumstances as they 
apply tome. To fight or to forget. Duelling is out of 
date,” he went on, smiling vaguely, “but I can forget 
the whole incident since I’m sure you know how it 
has hurt me to be the cause of the whole disagreeable 
scene; the unconscious cause, of course; I was afraid 
I wouldn’t ‘fit in,’ as I warned Tom, and I didn’t. The 
circumstances of—but I have said enough, Miss Claf- 
lin. I hope that in the morning both you and Mr. 
Hurlbut will have forgotten the whole matter. I shall 
never forgive myself for coming here if this quarrel 
between you lasts more than a day.” 


“But she would only give him her hand and say: 
“I would not have hurt your feelings, Harry, for all 
the rings in the world; no, nor for any man in the 
world!” 


And Harry went to his hotel with that sweet 
assurance ringing in his ears. 

Tom and his sister didn’t say very much about the 
ring that night after their guests were gone, but they 
satisfied themselves that it could not have gotten into 
the piano, He lay awake for hours puzzling over the 
occurrences of the evening. First was the singular 
behavior of Leighton towards Marie Blair. Old ac- 
quaintances, if not lovers, they had acted as if some 
ugly secret lay between them. Of Miss Blair herself, 
Claflin could think only of her singular fascinations, of 
her rare gifts of conversation, of her astonishing 
knowledge of the world; but presently he found him- 
self wondering at the swiftness of the understanding 
that had sprung up between her and Hurlbut. They 
had not met before that night, and she had apparently 
pre-arranged that he should escort her and Mrs, Gallo- 
way to the latter’s home. Evidently, this Miss Blair 
had “speed,” thought Tom. Yes, and come to think 
about it, she had ridden from the theater in Hurlbut’s 











Mrs. Galloway had Leighton and Kate in 
her’s, and he and Claire had the brougham all to them- 
selves, as lovers should. 

Tom Claflin’s fist clenched now as he remembered 
the willingness with which Kenneth had drifted into 


carriage. 


that quarrel with Kate. Perhaps he had planned it 
and adroitly given it the appearance of chance. Could 
Hurlbut really suspect poor Leighton of stealing the 
ring, or were those veiled innuendos part of the plot 
to incur a quarrel? But Tom could think of no plaus- 
ible motive for such contemptible proceedings. Kate 
was a girl of spirit and at the first hint of disloyalty 
or discontent would have sent Kenneth Hurlbut 
packing. 

But the disappearance of the ring was, after all, 
the chief mystery. Claflin was convinced that some- 
body had either stolen it from the piano, or, having 
found it later, purloined it. Which of the little com- 
pany would have stooped to so small, so paltry a 
crime? Miss Blair was really the only stranger present, 
but she, according to Mrs. Galloway, was a girl of per- 
fect breeding and excellent family. To suspect Claire, 
or Mrs. Galloway, would be absurd. As for Hurlbut, 
if he were not wealthy, if he had debts, if he were 
even pinched for money, it would be wholly unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he would steal his own gift to 
Miss Claflin, since all that was necessary to regain it 
was a word or a line terminating the engagement. 

Then there was Leighton—Harry Leighton! He 
was poor, very poor. In the old days at Cornell he 
had been a paragon of sobriety and unselfishness, but, 
what had he been doing since? Tonr remembered that 
he looked paler, more distrait, sadder than when at 
college. Drugs? Opium makes monstrous distortions 
in the minds and souls of men. The thefts of mor- 
phine-eaters are famous for a subtlety of cunning and 
a deftness of execution that are almost occult. The 
born sneak-thief is always a bungler, compared with 
the drug-impelled amateur. 
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Leighton and Claflin were at luncheon together 
next day. Tom had purposely avoided any reference 
to the events of the preceding evening, but he could 
not help noticing Harry’s preoccupied manner, nor 
could he quite dispel the unwelcome suspicions that 
had come into his mind during the night to be re- 
newed now by his friend’s odd manner. 

“Harry, old man,” said Claflin, at last, “what 
makes you so absent-minded. Sometimes you act as 
if you were—oh, well, I won’t say what. I noticed 
it last evening. Nothing wrong, is there, old chap?” 

“Morphine, Tom. That’s all. I’m quitting it by 
degrees, but it makes a fellow dreamy,” said Leighton, 
smiling brightly now. “Oh no, don’t look scared. I’m 
not a fiend. I could have quit altogether, but my 
doctor advised me to taper off, as the saying is. Neu- 
ralgia started me, but I’m over that, and almost done 
with the ‘habit,’ thank God.” 

Claflin looked dejectedly at his old friend, but said 
nothing. 

“And before I go, Tom,” Leighton resumed after 
a long pause, “I want to say something about last 
night. Hold on now, there’s a good boy, don’t stop 
me! I know it’s a disagreeable topic and all that, but 
it can’t be as disagreeable to you as to me. About 
your sister’s ring. Don’t look for it any more. I 
know where it is. I—” 

“Shut up, Leighton!” Tom almost roared at him, 
but lowered his voice and went on; “not another 
word! I won’t hear it! Curse the ring, curse the mor- 
phine! I can’t bear—” 

“Great heavens, Claffy, don’t look at me that way 
gasped Leighton, “Why you act as if you suspected 
me of stealing it! Now just listen a moment, and 
you'll understand all that I want you to understand. 
If you'll do all that I ask you, I can get that ring 
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back. There, there! I know you don’t care a rap for 
the ring itself, but don’t you see that I must explain 
the thing somehow, or that—that—well, Mr. Hurlbut 
will go on believing me a thief, and, of course, I don’t 
know what Miss Kate thinks, but I’ve got to find the 
ring and let everybody interested know just how the 
thing happened. You can’t deny me that right, Tom, 
and you'll help me, won’t you?” 

It was a pitiful thing, thought Claflin, this spec- 
tacle of a man of once splendid endowments, now cen- 
tering his keen faculties upon the elaborate intricacies 
of a pickpocket’s manceuvers. But Tom promised to 
“help him” and could hardly conceal his disgust when 
Leighton explained that he must have at least a weekly 
report of the comings and the going of Hurlbut and 
Miss Blair. 

“Not that I think either of them stole it, mark 
you, Tom,” Leighton cautioned ; “I know that he could 
buy a hundred such rings without missing the money, 
and I’m sure Marie wouldn’t steal—but, well that’s as 
far as I care to explain. If you'll answer my letters 
frankly, Tom, I’ll not only get back that ring, but I’ll 
show how it disappeared.” 

And Claflin promised, though he could hardly bear 
to look his old friend in the eye as they shook hands 
and parted. But he kept his word, and after Leighton 
had returned to Nebraska and had sent a letter full of 
questions, Claflin, more grieved than offended, an- 
swered them all and became a party to Henry Leigh- 
ton’s unworthy, vain and self-degrading subterfuges. 
That the quarrel between Kate and Hurlbut had not 
been mended ; that the latter had become one of Marie 
Blair’s most energetic cavaliers; that this remarkable 
girl was having a most brilliantly successful season; 
and was behaving very well, though an unconscionable 
coquette (according to Mrs. Galloway, who still was 
proud to chaperone her) ; that Kate asked interestedly 
about him (Leighton) and would never forgive Hurl- 
but for those awful insinuations; these were some of 
the bits of information with which Tom answered his 
unfortunate friend. But when the season ended and 
Miss Blair went back to New York, Harry Leighton, 
waiting impatiently for Claflin’s weekly letter, got a 
piece of news that sent him to the railroad station in 
extraordinary spirits. For a month Claflin heard not 
a word from him, and then, one fine May morning, 
in comes the office-boy with that familiar, old-fash- 
ioned, printed paste-board with: 
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The young lawyer wasn’t glad to see it this time, 
but his spirits rose when Harry entered. A blithe, 
smiling, ruddy Harry, with the old grip in his strong 
hands and the old mirth in his bonnie eyes. 

“Now, Tom, I’ve a surprise for you!” he cried 
when they had saluted and sat down. He drew an en- 
velope from his pocket and went on; “I want to see 
Miss Claflin, your sister Kate. I’ve got the ring!” 

Tom’s face fell in spite of himself, Was this hate- 
ful masquerade never to cease! Or was Leighton come 
to confess himself a thief to Kate, who had all along 
been so loyal to her brother’s friend? 

“Do drop that ring business, Harry,” pleaded Claf- 
lin. “Kate has forgotten it, it doesn’t do any good to 
drag out these old matters. Let’s go and get a drink. 
I’m tired out. Come!” 

“No! No! I won’t have a drink. Let’s see. Five 
o'clock. Can’t you ask me to your house for dinnér? 
Come now. I promise I shan’t mention the ring! Is it 
a gor” 

And Claflin said yes, though he wished to say no. 
Kate was glad to see him and showed her pleasure. 
While Tom and his father played billiards, they sat 
on the bench in a corner chatting. 
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“I’ve a letter for you, Miss Claflin,” he said, at last, 
and handing her the packet he took a cue and joined 
the players. She knew the handwriting, for she had 
exchanged many notes with Miss Blair, but she could 
not suppress the cry of surprise that came with her 
first glimpse of the lost ring. The note, dated at 
Brooklyn, Marie’s home, said: 


“DEAR KaTE: Just to think that I should have car- 
ried off your ring without knowing it! It has been 
dangling in the fichu on that mauve dress ever since 
that night at your house. It must have been knocked 
off the piano and just got fastened in my lace, and 
there it’s been all the time. If I had worn the dress 
oftener, I must have found it or lost it altogether, but 
here it is. With all sorts of love, from your faithful 
friend, “Marie.” 


“P. S.—Kenneth and I are engaged, or have you 
heard it already? I hope you'll make up with him 
now. He really thought that Mr. Leighton took the 
ring, and when I found it, he went straight to Harry, 
who happened to be here at the time, and apologized. 
What odd coincidences! “a. 


Miss Claflin showed that letter to them all, and 
there was no sign of chagrin or envy in her voice 
as she read the postscript. She packed the ring off to 
Kenneth Hurlbut that very night with a friendly letter 
of forgiveness, good wishes and congratulations. She 
did not know why Tom and his friend sat up so long 
in the library, but she noted the almost brotherly cor- 
diality with which they met at the breakfast table. 

_ “Harry’s going to stay a while, Kate,” Tom said, 
“and I think we could give him a theater-party this 
time that he might enjoy. What do you say, Kate?” 

But she had seized one of the letters that lay by her 
plate, and with: “Another letter from Marie!” cut 
open the envelope and began to read. Leighton 
watched her and turned pale. Her fair face went red 
as a peony, she retired without a word, and in the 
secrecy of her locked room, read Miss Blair’s second 
letter. 


“Miss CLaFLIN: I hope this will reach you before 
Mr. Leighton comes with my ring and the letter he 
carries with it. He forced me to write that other 
letter. I don’t know how he guessed that I had your 
ring, but he knew it and followed me here to get it 
back and to fix up the explanation. I know how you'll 
hate and despise me when you read this, but I’m sick 
and tired of lying. If he wasn’t almost as mean and 
selfish as myself, I’d hesitate about marrying Kenneth 
Hurlbut. That’s one debt you owe me! I’ve saved 
you from him. 

“Harry Leighton, God bless him, he knows that I 
made up my mind to get Hurlbut and his money a year 
before I went to Cleveland. I loved him—do yet, I 
believe. I mean Harry. Mrs. Galloway herself wrote 
to us about Kenneth Hurlbut before your affaire be- 
gan. She didn’t know that I meant to take him away 
from you, but I did mean it and have done it. I never 
saw the man yet I could not catch! Oh, I’m vulgar. 
and false and mercenary, I know! But men are all 
either fools or rascals. Look at Harry Leighton! He 
may be the best man on earth, but he was fool enough 
to propose to me. : f 

“That ring—I told Kenneth in the carriage that 
night coming home from your theater, that I’d have 
him if he’d hand me your engagement ring inside of 
twenty-four hours! Bold, coarse, unwomanly? Of 
course! But I hated you the moment I heard you 
were engaged to him. He stole the ring, because he 
wasn’t sure how he’d bring on a quarrel. He’s not 
quick-witted, you know, but when he had the ring he 
blundered into those hints against Leighton. He 
doesn’t know I’m writing this letter, and I’m sure you 
won't tell him. You'll send it back to him—the ring— 
and—how funny! I’ll get it back after all! 

“I don’t hate you now any more, Miss Claflin, or 
I wouldn’t write this letter. Mr. Leighton despises 
me, but he pities me, too. Will you do that also, Miss 
Claflin? You will be much happier with him than you 
would with Kenneth. Good-bye. Yours, 

“M. Blair.” 


“P, S—You won’t tell this to Mrs. Galloway. I 
want to keep a few friends in the clean part of my 
heart. I know you'll tell Harry, but he knows it 


already. oy Rp” 


And when Kate Claflin went back to the breakfast 
table, the smile that was on her radiant face for Harry 
Leighton told him all that he had guessed and more 
than he had dared to hope, 
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BEAUTIFUL 
New Costume Rooms 


FOR THE DISPLAY AND SALE OF 


Superb Evening Gowns and Wraps 


These are large, elegant rooms, and no expense was spared in fitting them up— 
Nowhere else in St. Louis is there anything of the kind that compares with them— 
The floors are covered with a rich rose color velvet carpet; the walls lined with mirrors, draperies of 
dark green tapestry; the furniture is of green wicker, and above all this a ceiling of crystal white, 
studded with hundreds of electric globes that throw an almost bewildering light below. 
ELEGANCE PREDOMINATES 
Here, with proper surroundings, customers may try on evening costumes of delicate colors and can 


select styles and shades most becoming. 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 











EASTER THOUGHTS 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


T was while sitting at the feet of the learned Phar- 
isee, Gamaliel, that Paul acquired his belief in the 
immortality of the soul and in a life to come, 

but it was only after the veil had been torn off his 
soul’s eyes, while on the way to Damascus, that his 
belief grew into an invincible soaring faith. The 
Apostle to the Gentiles never hesitated to proclaim 
himself an adherent of that religious sect of Jewish 
Nationalism known as the Pharisees. In fact, he 
seemed to take a sort of pride in dwelling upon his 
early training in the dogmas of Pharisaism. As a 
“Hebrew of the Hebrews,” he saw no reason to be 
ashamed of his ante-conversion days, although he bit- 
terly regretted the active part he took in the early 
persecutions of Christians. In spite of his familiarity 
with Romas and Greek languages and philosophies, he 
never completely succeeded in hiding his Hebrew 
origin and the results of his early religious training 
and affiliations, 


Yet, what an impassable gulf is there between his 
conception of the immortality of the human soul and 
that of the Pharisees! The notion which the Phar- 
isees had of an after-life was, in the main, of Epi- 
curean materialism; it was a narrow, shallow belief; 
it was almost entirely eclipsed by ritualism and an 
excessive love of the here and the actual. Intrinsical- 
ly, it was, perhaps, little different from Sadduceeism. 
St. Paul’s idea, on the other hand, was purely spir- 
itual, and, therefore, vitalizing and ennobling. It 
pierced the gloom that enshrouds man’s life and 
thoughts and saw a solution of the mystery where 
others before him had seen and grasped nothing. 

“But some man will ask, how are the dead raised 
up? And with what body will they come?” And, 
firm in his faith, and not “ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ,” he vehemently retorts, “Fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” In these 
words, we can detect the influence of Gamaliel’s 
teachings and also, perhaps, that of the Greek phil- 
osophers. Here we have the merely intellectual Paul, 
of trained and fact-pondering mind, who tries to con- 
vince by an appeal to logic and mere reason. Here 
we have the rationalistic, earthly Paul, the thinker and 
rhetorician, who prefers first to prepare an intellectual 


foundation before winging his way to purely spiritual 
heights. Here we have the Paul who was not afraid 
to face the Athenian multitudes, people who had stud- 
ied all the then known systems of philosophy, the 
Paul who astutely argued in favor of the existence 
of the One and Only God, and based his argument 
upon the erection of a temple in Athens to the “Un- 
known God.” 

This logical, reasoning Paul suddenly changes into 
the one who shows and understands mysteries; into 
the one who has thrown off the shackles of empty 
Pharisdism, and convinced himself that corruption 
must put on. incorruption and mortality immortality. 
And how wonderful is the change that has come 
over him! How it carries us away; how it lifts us 
up; how it stirs every nerve and fibre within us; 
how closely it brings us to a comprehension of the 
“Ultimate Question!” 

Paul’s exordium is splendidly wrought, but his per- 
oration is magnificent in conception and overwhelm- 
ingly tumultuous in its onrush. It lifts us, as it were, 
from our earthly pedestal. What power of real elo- 
quence, what strength of faith, what virility of hope 
lies in the words: “Then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written: Death is swallowed up in 
victory! O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” Here is the faith that never 
doubts, nor wavers; here is the faith that conquers, 
that removes mountains; here is the hope without 
which mankind is most miserable. 

Compared with this chapter of the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, what do all the systems of science and 
philosophy amount to? Neither in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, nor in the writings of the great think- 
ers of Rome and Greece, nor in those which have 
since made their appearance and entertained and de- 
lighted the intellect of man, can we find anything that 
could at all be compared with the impassioned words 
of the faith-inspired Apostle to the Gentiles! 

Reflections like these are appropriate at the present 
time, when we celebrate the resurrection of Him who 
founded a religion that shall last till the crack of 
doom, and the strength and stability of which must 
be sought solely in its purity and simplicity. These 
reflections are not in accord with the theories set forth 
by the “wise,” the “scribe,” and the “disputer of this 
world,” to whom the life to come is a silly, prepos- 
terous delusion, originating in the fancies and dreams 


of primitive or ignorant people, or the scheming 
brains of priests and dogmatists. Yet they are, in- 
dubitably, more in consonance with the true ideals 
of mankind and civilization, and more of a consola- 
tion and inspiration than (to cite only one instance) 
that grotesque conception of an after-life which 
Nietzsche had, and from which, in the last few months 
of his intellectual sanity, he shrank with horror—Die 
ewige Wiederkehr, le petour éternel des choses, which 
is, by the way, strongly suggestive of the “Nirvana” of 
the Hindoo Upanishads. 


ob che os 


Straight Talk 

PRESIDENT ROoSEVELT’s speech at Chicago was vig- 
orous, yet temperate. It was a rational exposition of 
the principle and scope of the- Monroe doctrine. 
While having the true ring of aggressive patriotism, 
it contained nothing that could be construed as an af- 
front or provocation to European governments, The 
President’s construction of the famous doctrine is 
strictly in accord with that put upon it by its first pro- 
mulgator. “America for the Americans”—that consti- 
tutes the basic tenet of Monroeism. This Government 
will not permit of any further territorial aggrandize- 
ment on this hemisphere on the part of European pow- 
ers. But it will, at the same time, not do anything 
that might encourage Latin-American republics to 
shirk international duties, or to violate given pledges. 
The Monroe doctrine is not difficult to understand. 
The principle it contains is very simple, and its scope 
can easily be defined and laid down authoritatively for 
all who are interested in the matter. If it had not 
been for a certain class of hysterical saffronists, there 
never would have arisen such a confusion of ideas in 
reference to the construction to be placed upon the 
famous doctrine, which is, in its very essence, a fac- 
tor making for international peace and harmony, even 
if, in upholding it, we are compelled to spend millions 
of dollars in the upbuilding of our navy. What the 
President said regarding the necessity of keeping in a 
fit state of preparation for war was perfectly sensible. 
The first President of the United States said some- 
thing to the same effect. The nation that is always 
careful to “keep its powder dry,” and ready to assert 
and defend its rights, whenever occasion demands, is 
the only one sure of respect and the only one fit to 
survive. 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 
if you want to clear your house of 
Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 
Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Catlin and Miss Irene 
Catlin are sojourning in New York for a 
short time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Joy, who went 
East, last week, are at present in New 
York City for a short time. 

Mrs. Joseph Boyce, of West Pine boule- 
vard, has just returned from a sojourn at 
Ste. Genevieve, with friends. 

Face and scalp treated by massage and 
electricity at Fidilia Cosmetic Parlors, 
DeMenil Bldg., Seventh and Pine. 

Mrs. Henry Rothamel has been enter- 
taining Mrs. Charles R. Renwick, of Chi- 
cago, who has now returned home. 

Mr. an@ Mrs. W. F. McElroy left, last 
week, for New York City, where they are 
spending a short time at the Waldorf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Wise, left, the 
early part of last week, for French Lick 
Springs, where they will sojourn for a 
fortnight. 

Miss Anne Ittner, who has been for 
some time visiting Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Herff,in San Antonio, Tex., returned to 
the city last week. 

Mrs. Scott Burritt Parsons, of Washing- 
ton avenue, who has been sojourning at 
Palm Beach, Florida, for some time, re- 
turned, a few days ago. 

Last Saturday night the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Amherst gave a banquet to Dr, 
and Mrs. Harris, who left, Monday night, 
for their Eastern home. 
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Easter Offerings 


Among the many articles we have 
which are especially appropriate for 
the Easter season, we mention these 
few specially: 





Handsome genuine American Cut- 


Glass Vases, rich and_ exclusive 
cuttings. 
Quadruple silver-plated candle- 
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sticks and candelabra. 

Quadruple silver-plated Fern pots. 

Quadruple silver-plated Flower- 
pots. 

You will also find at our store just 
such articles as you would like to give 
for engagement, wedding and con- 
firmation presents and card prizes. 
All of highest quality and moderate 
price. 


The FALAGE 


Locust St. 
THE lz EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 


HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A 








MAIL ORDBRS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Waller Edwards have for 
their guest Col. R. Hunter, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, who will remain in the city till 
after the dedication ceremonies. 

Mrs. W. 8S. McChesney and her little 
daughter, Martha, accompanied by Mrs. 
W. F. Silver, of Cabanne, léft for Pensa- 
cola, Fla., for a stay of several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Charless Cabanne, of 
4334 Westminster place, are entertaining 
their daughter, Mrs. Keyser, of Old Mexi- 
co, who has come on for a visit of several 
weeks. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Glasner 
and Mr. August Nasse, Jr., will take 
place in Kansas City, on April 22nd, and 
will be attended by a number of St. Louis 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence B. Pierce left 
for New York last Monday to be gone 
for a fortnight. Before returning home 
they will attend the Wear-Potter wedding 
at Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Frederick N. Judson gave a dinner 
to Mrs. Hadley, on the evening of the 
banquet at the St. Louis Club, at which 
Dr. Hadley was the guest of honor of 
the Yale alumni. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Cunningham have 
sold their home on Washington boulevara 
and taken an apartment at 1000 North 
Grand avenue, where they are now at 
home to their friends. 

Mrs. Ad. Samuels and her children, of 
Chicago, who has been visiting her pa- 
rents, Rev. Dr. Samuel and Mrs. Nic- 
colls, of Hortense place, will return home 
the latter part of the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherman B. Pike returned 
from the South, a few days ago, and are 
domiciled at the Westmoreland. Mr. Pike, 
for whose benefit the journey South was 
made, is greatly improved in health. 

Mrs. Joseph Schnaider, assisted by her 
daughters, Misses Stella and Elizabeth 
Schnaider, have lately sent out invita- 
tions for a large reception which they will 
give on Tuesday afternoon, April 28th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kingsbury Busch have 
returned from Palm Beach, where they 
spent the month of March. The Busches 
met many notables at this famous resort, 
among others the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kupferle, accom- 
panied by Miss Estelle Kupferle and 
Mrs. J. E. Grosheider, returned to St. 
Louis, last week, from Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, where they have been sojourning for 
several weeks. 

Cards were issued last week by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander M. Bogy, announcing the 
marriage of their daughter, Marion Eliza- 
beth, to Frederic I. Morris, of Las Vegas, 
N. M., where the ceremony took place 
Tuesday, March 31. 

Mrs. Sam Capen, whose husband is a 
Yale man, entertained Mrs. Hadley witn 
a luncheon, to which Mrs. Will Gregg, 
Mrs. Henry Boeckeler, Mrs. Clinton 
Whittemore, Mrs. George Warren Brown 
and Mrs. Albert Terry were invited. 

Mrs. Grace Van Studdiford will return 
the latter part of the week from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to remain at her new sum- 
mer home in St. Louis County, until the 
beginning of her engagement under Flor- 
ence Ziegfeld. Mrs. Van Studdiford re- 
signed from ‘‘The Bostonians’ last Sat- 
urday night. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Handlan, left, on 
Monday, for Washington, D. C., to visit 
their daughters, Misses Vella and Katha- 
rine Handlan, who are at school there. 
They will take the two young girls for an 
Easter outing to New York before return- 
ing to St. Louis. 

The Apollo Club has postponed its last 
concert of the season to April 21, at the 
Odeon. The soloists at this concert will be 
Mile. Zella de Lussan and Hugo Her- 
mann, violinist, of Brussels. This event 
promises to be the most fashionable of 
the waning season. 

A number of well Known St. Louisans, 
will leave, on Saturday, for Philadel- 
phia, to attend the Wear-Potter nuptials, 
among whom are Messrs. and Mesdames 
J. H. Wear, Sidney Walker, Bert Walker, 
Max Kotany, D. R. Francis, Jr., Mr. Allan 
West and Mrs. F. B. de Aquilas. 

Mrs. Ellen Haynes Laughlin, who has 
been visiting her son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Laughlin, 
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Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line ot this beautiful ware that will be found 


any where. 
Hm HH 


Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 











E WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. .»* Strictly High-Class, . Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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NEW RESTAURANT and 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Colonial Cate 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
Saint Louis. 


String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 
Soutnwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 
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returned to Chicago Monday night. Mrs. 
Laughlin, with her daughter and young- 
est son will, this week, remove to their 
new country home at Oregon, III. 

Society last week and the beginning of 
this was mostly interested in dining col- 
lege celebrities. Dr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hadley, of Yale, and President and Mrs. 
George Harris, of Amherst College, were 
in the city at the same time, and enter- 
tainment was plentiful in their behalf. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Kavanaugh will soon go 
to their beautiful country place, Selma, 
which was formerly called Kennett Cas- 
tle, and will remain there during the re- 
mainder of the summer. They will enter- 
tain a number of house parties during the 
summer, and extensive plans for warm 
weather gaieties have been made. 

Miss Marie Scanlan will go to Kansas 
City, next week, to attend the marriage 
of Miss Mary Greene and Mr. F. C. Sha- 
ron, which will take place on April 15th, 
and will be a large and handsome affair 
with a number of bridesmaids and 
Miss Scanlan will serve as 
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bridesmaid, as will also Miss Mary Skel- 
ton, while Mr. Philip Scanlan and Mr, 
Philip Skelton will perform the duties of 
ushers. 

The quick and unconventional marriage 
of Ephriam B. Cockrell, son of Senator 
Francis M. Cockrell, of Warrenton, Mo., 
and Miss Hazel H. Hogan, of Webster 
Groves, followed soon after the Cockrell- 
Gaulledet wedding in Washington, D. C., 
which, it is said, was the incentive, and 
not the farewell dinner at the Mercantile 
Club, to hurry along the nuptials, instead 
of postponing them till next fall, as was 
originally planned. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harris, of Amherst, were 
the guests of the William K. Bixbys, of 
Portland place. Six hundred invitations 
were sent out for the reception at the 
West End Hotel, given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Patton to the alumni and 
friends in general of Amherst. The serv- 
ing table over which the Misses Augus- 
tine, Whitelay, McCluney and Peckham 
presided, was embanked in sweet pease 
and violets. 

An announcement which comes as a 
great surprise, is the engagement and 
approaching marriage of Mrs. Ellen 
Christy Spencer and Mr. Edmund Maun- 
tel. Mrs. Spencer is at present sojourn- 
ing at the Florida resorts. Mr. Mauntel 
is also there. The report has reached St. 
Louisans by mail. The exact date has not 
been set, although it is thought that the 
wedding will follow soon upon the an- 
nouncement of the engagement. 

Invitations are now being sent out by 
the exclusive set for a large number of 
fashionable affairs, which have been 
planned to take place after Easter. The 
first of these wlil be a children’s affair, 
to be given by Mrs. Dan Nugent, of West- 
minster place, on Easter Monday, and will 
be a very beautiful and elaborate event. 








It occurred on Broadway. 

Tall police nan  heiping 
lady across «#trvt. Lady 
asks if it isn’t ‘ awfully nice 
to be so tall.” “Yes,” re- 
plies the cop. “It helps one 
to see over horses’ heads 
and avoid danger—but 
when it comes to buying 
ready-made trousers it’s 
h——.” 

What else can you ex- 
pect ? 

The duds that are made 
for an imaginary man 
never have, never will, 
never can fit tle rea] man. 

Our cutters cut to your 
individual measurements— 
our garment-workers fash- 
ion the clothing to. conserv- 
atively enhance your figure’s 
natural strong points and to 

‘minimize its less strong 
features. 

Our clothing fits—all over. 
It is. stylish, all over. 
It hangs  gracefully—all 
over. It is wearful—all 
over. We dress—not mere- 
ly clothe you. 

$25 to $60 for suits. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 


TAILORING CO. 
| 820 QLIVE, IN. 2647 
The Post Office is 
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Solid Silver Pepper Shake, 


Price nes Mn $6 00 
Nominees 





Are You Invited 
To a Wedding 


Of course you will buy a wedding gift, and of all gifts, silver is the 
most appropriate, it is durable, and will last for generations—serving as a 
constant pleasant reminder of the giver. The illustration is merely a sug- 
gestion, We have Solid Silver Salt or Pepper Shakers as low as $2.50 
and up. We have everything suitable for wedding gifts, from a set of six 
Solid Silver Tea Spoons at $3.50 to a $5,000 Dinner Service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 4000 ILLUSTRATIONS. MAILED FREE. 
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Besides a number of games, the children 
will dance a cotillion, led by Casey Nu- 
gent and Alvin Goodbar, both being 
amply capable of threading the intricate 
mazes of the dance. 

Miss Florence Burgess entertained a 
party of her friends very pleasantly, last 
week, at her country home at Afton, Mo., 
where from Saturday until Monday, mer- 
riment and good will prevailed. The 
guests spent the time in riding, driving, 
and other out-door sports. The party in- 
cluded Misses May Stanley, Angela Brod- 
erick, Florence Burgess and Messrs. 
Brantner Finney, Will J. Thornton, John 
Broderick, William H. Doering and Kid- 
der. 

Announcement was quietly made, last 
week, by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Bremermann, of Nicholson place, of the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss Elsie 
Bremermann, and Mr. George Storm, of 
New York City. Miss Bremermann is 
very young, having only made her debut 
last winter, and is a strikingly handsome 
girl. She finished her education at Wells 
College, where she met her fiance. The 
wedding will not take place until next 
fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. George William Cale sent 
out cards, a few days ago, for the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Miss Manette 
Cale, and the Rev. Dr. Charles Mathias 
Rauch, which will take place at the Cote 
Brilliante Presbyterian Church, on Marcus 
and Labadie avenues, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, April the fourteenth. After 
the ceremony there will be a reception at 
the home of the bride, at Magnolia Ter- 
race, 3047 North Taylor avenue, when 
the relatives and friends of the young 
couple will assemble to offer their. good 
wishes for the future, as well as witness 
the ceremony. 


At Mrs. Western Bascom’s Japanese tea 
garden entertainment, given in behalf of 
charity, Miss Myrtle Kaufman announced 
her engagement to Dan Hill, second son 
of Mrs. Ewing Hill, Sr. The wedding is 
to be celebrated in the early fall. The 
announcement of this engagement, follow- 
ing so soon after the marriage of Ewing 
Hill, Jr., and Miss Gertrude Parker, in- 
dicates that the matrimonial fever has 
seized the Hills, and rumor has it that 
Mr. Vandyke Hill, younger brother of 
Messrs. Ewing and Dan, will soon have 
something to say for himself in this di- 
rection. 


Next Saturday morning the Wear-Pot- 
ter wedding party will leave St. Louis for 
Philadelphia to attend the nuptials of 
Miss Adeline Potter, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Potter, of Chestnut Hill, and 
Joseph Walker Wear, who met his bride 
on one of her periodical visits to St. 
Louis, as the guest of Mrs. J. H. Wear. 
The bridal party, which will leave from 
here includes Mr. James H. Wear, Mr. 
John Holliday Wear, Mr. Arthur Yancey 


Wear, Mr. D. R. Francis, Jr., Mr. Ralph 
McKittrick, Mr. George Tiffany, Mr. 
Stewart Stickney, Mrs. J. H. Wear, Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Kotany, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Walker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holliday Wear, Mr. Allan H. 
West, Miss Slattery. The nuptials will 
be celebrated in St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. Dr. J. Andrew Harris officiating. A 
large reception will be given at the Potter 
residence, and soon after Mr. and Mrs. 
Wear will depart for the Hot Springs of 
Virginia. From their honeymoon they 
will return to St. Louis to reside at 4203 
Westminster place. ’ 
eb ch bh 

When putting the finishing touches to 
your Easter costume, don’t forget that 
one of the most important adjuncts is 
the dainty, stylish boot. Such an one, 
perfect in fit and finish, may be procured 
at Swope’s. Swope’s shoes always repre- 
sent the very latest modes, and for qual- 
ity Swope’s goods cannot be surpassed. 
Swope’s is at 811 North Broagway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 


FINE SERMON 


A certain parson of the old school, who 
had preached a sermon of the finest, old- 
fashioned flavor, after deploring the new- 
fangled doctrines of some of his younger 
brethren—especially the ideas of the 
heaven and other historic places which 
they inculeated in their discourses— 
wound up his own discourse by saying: 
“As for me, brethren, the hell of our 
fathers is good enough for me.’’—Argo- 
naut, 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend to. 
ladies for the quiet elegance its 


ps penn vege its su cu 
and service and refined patrenage. 











St. Louis. 


Seuggilindenroorlpfoaney 
Cloth of Gold. 


A new fashionable pure silk fabric of a beige or gold 
color, in great vogue for costumes, dresses, waists, shirt 
waist suits, mantles and cloaks. 


For strength, serviceability and stable worth, it has 
few equals—it is manufactured without the use of dyes or 
chemicals, which leaves the fabric unimpaired in its origi- 
nal textile strength—furthermore, the Cloth of Gold will 
launder without injury or discoloration. 


The Cloth of Gold can only be obtained at this store in 
**Bagdad’’ 24 inches wide, a yard... .$1.00 


**Bokhara’’ 36 inches wide, a yard. . .$1.50 
‘*Pamphila’’ 36 inches wide, a yard. . .$2.00 





Spring stock now ready of Kneipp Linen Mesh Under- 
wear for men—made of pure flax yarns. ...+++ + 























THEATRICALS 
OLYMPIC, 


The attraction at the Olympic this 
week comprises an one-act play, en- 
titled “Carrots,” and a three-act farcical 
comedy, entitled “A Country Mouse.” 
Of these two, the former is by all odds 
the most meritorious. 
traces of decadent bizarrerie, it is a 
penetratingly-drawn psychological study 
of absorbing interest. Its author, Jules 
Renard, in writing it, endeavored to 
delineate the effect which violent emo- 
tions in parents have upon the pre- 
natal life of children. It is a study that 
profoundly arouses our sympathies, and 
the poignancy of which is well-revealed 
by the unusual cleverness with which 
the four réles are essayed. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon Miss 
Ethel Barrymore and Mr. Bruce McRae 
for their artistic characterizations of the 
introspective boy and memory-plagued 
father. So far as “A Country Mouse” 
is concerned, all that seems to be neces- 
sary to say is that it teaches nothing and 
is extremely farcical in conception, de- 
velopment and dénouement. A spirit of 
playful cynicism pervades every one 
of the three acts. With the only 
exception of Angela Muir (Miss Barry- 
more), none of the leading characters 


FROM BEHIND THE VEIL. 


By Andrew J. Arthur. 





* * * Tt is a tale of love and ad- 
venture which ends happily * * * 
Its descriptions of out-door life is one 
of the best things in the book.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


We conscientiously recommend it as 
being worthy of purchase and perusal.— 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


Another Missouri book * * * It 
is an interesting story of life in the long 
ago among the Toltecs—The Columbia 
Missouri Herald. 


A romance of the mysterious ciyiliza- 
tion of the Toltecs in Mexico * * * 
of decided historical interest.—The 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 


On the fly-leaf of one of his books, 
Robert J. Burdette. sends to the author 
the following: 

“To Anprew J. AntHur, * * * In 
appreciation of his story, ‘From Behind 


the Veil.’” In all cordiality, 
Rosert J. BuRDETTE, 
“Sunnyerest,” Passadena, Cal.” 


June 12, 1902; 


“Tt is a book one can hardly shut until 
he has completely finished reading it.” 
Dr. J. K. Baupvuy, Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
“T can truthfully say I enjoyed the 
story very much,” 
Mrs. Lucy K. WALKER, 
President of the Junior Union of Sun- 
day School Teachers of St. Louis. 
4277 Lucky street, St. Louis, Mo. 


This is a new book, now in its second 
edition, brought out by the Christian 
Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
and for sale at all the book stores. 
Price $1.25. 


In spite of a few 


‘serving theater-goer. 
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New Selection 


Fine Gut-Ylass and silverware 


Just Received For April Weddings 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


JEWELERS, 
310 North Sixth. 








captures or holds our sympathy. They 
are, one and all, men and women of the 
world, who have played fast and loose 
with the principles of moral rectitude. 
Angela is supposed to be an innocent, 
naive country-girl, who arouses the in- 
terest of a young fellow, who is in- 
dustriously engaged in. sowing his wild 
oats, and of a blasé roué of a Duke, 
both of whom become infatuated with 
her, simply because she is so different, 
and just like a “wild rose.” Angela 
soon perceives with what sort of men 
and women she is surrounded, and be- 
gins to play her own game, and that 
with an astuteness that is decidedly un- 
bucolic, and yet characteristically femi- 
nine. Eventually, and after going 
through the experiences of a flirtatious 
episode with the Don Juanesque-Archi- 
bald Vyse, she succeeds in captivating 
the Duke, who offers to make her his 
Duchess. And that is the end of it, as 
it should be. The play could be called 
a moral satire, if it were not so flippant- 
ly shallow and so mockingly insincere. 
As it is, it is only a farce, which may 
amuse, but fails to please us. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore, as Angela 
Muir, is charmingly disingenuous, There 
is such a winsome freshness, and such 
a naive lightheartedness in her acting 
that one is willing to forget and forgive 
all the painfully obvious shortcomings 
of the play in which she has the lead- 
ing part. That she is an artist of prom- 
ising ability must be patent to every ob- 
In some ways, 
she strongly reminds us of Maude Ad- 
ams. The latter may, however, he said 


to be more ethereal and, spiritually, 
more remote. 
The Duke of St. Kits, of Harry 


Davenport, is amusingly sketched, but 
could, with advantage, be toned down 
a little bit, especially in the second act, 
when Archibald Vyse plays that artful 
bouquet deception on the Duke. Mrs. 
Fanny Addison Pitt, as Mrs. Cropper, 
manages to get all there is out of her 
part, and perhaps a little more. She 
impersonates it to perfection. 
ah 
CHORAL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 

The St. Louis Choral-Symphony So- 
ciety closes its ’02-’03 season on Tues- 
day next in the Odeon. The closing 
programme is the Longfellow-Sullivan 
“Golden Legend” in the presefitation of 
which the entire chorus and the or- 
chestra, as well as a special chosen 
quartet, are to take part. The work 









SPECIAL SALE OF 


TRIMMED HATS at $5.00 


Well worth double. 


A splendid purchase from a prominent New York importer and manufacturer—75 dozen ex- 
quisitively Trimmed Hats, in the newest and brightest ideas and fashions of the season. 

They’ll be ready for you tomorrow morning, Whén you'll be priviléged to select from the entire 
assortment at 
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FIVE DOLLARS 


A remarkable opportunity—coming as it does just in time for Easter. n 
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100 Ne ew , Rooms. 
he Monticello, .v202s. 


and West Pine BI’ vd. 
Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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Mr. Sprague Says 
The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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SUPERLATIVE 
EASTER CLOTHES 


men’s apparel. 


are here represented. 


less worthy, Wwe’d do so. 


to your pleasure. 


There can be nothing better than best, and it is mere 


truism to say that we have attained the superlative in 
The smartest fashions, authentic and 


in good taste, from the world’s most eminent makers 


If it were possible to have them better we'd have them; 


if it were possible to make prices lower than qualities 


Integrity is our watchword, its beneficenc is worth 


mach for you, and for us—the proofs are here, subject 


Weenee-&Buci 


a The Republic Building, 
; On Olive Street at Sebenth. 























has been in unremitting rehearsal since 
the Christmas holidays, and Mr. Alfred 
Ernst, the director, is authority for the 
statement that the chorus and the or- 
chestra will do better with it than with 
anything as yet attempted by the society. 
The concert is a subscription affair, but 
in deference to the wishes of many 
guarantors and subscribers, the rule 
against the admission of the general 
public is to be somewhat relaxed. There 
is likely to be quite a number of choice 
seats left by the time previous pre- 
emptors have been satisfied. 

The quartet consists of Mme. Blau- 
velt, soprano; Miss Jeannette Spencer, 
contralto; Mr. Evan Williams, tenor, 
and Mr, William A. Howland, basso. 
All these artists are well known, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Howland, 
who recently assumed the chair of music 
in the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. Mme. Blauvelt is gaining new 
laurels on her present Western tour, 
and Mr. Williams has sung here so 
often that there need be no speculation 
about the excellent quality of his song. 

The society will conclude its most 
prosperous season with this coming con- 
cert. More money has been subscribed, 
more expended and a better surplus is 


available than ever before. Much of 
the impetus for this prosperity has been 
supplied by the unfailing energy of Mr. 
John Schroers, the president of the so- 
ciety. Mr. Schroers has worked early 
and late in the organization’s interests 
and succeeded in soliciting the co-opera- 
tion of a great number of influential 
citizens who had never before identified 
themselves with such an enterprise. 
The plans for next season are not, as 
yet, sufficiently outlined to permit a 
summary, but it is understood that the 
popular concerts, four in number, which 
have proved so heavy a demand on the 
society’s resources, will be abandoned 
during the World’s Fair year. It is 
possible, too, that local talent may be 
employed at the coming subscription 
concerts, but this, like other things, will 
require adjustment at the last meeting 
to be held by the board of management. 
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The Kinloch races will open April 15 and 
continue for fifteen days. The stakes all 
closed with the high class horses in train- 
ing in the West. Manager Joseph Murphy 
has programmed many social features 
this year, among them will be two races 
for gentlemen riders. The jockeys in the 
events will be selected from members of 
the Florissant Valley Whip and Spur 


Club. These aspirants for riding honors 
are all clever riders and are all prominent- 
ly connected socially. On the opening day 
the Inaugural Stake will be carded and 
such well known performers as McChes- 
ney, Glenwater, Dewey, Linguist, Bessir, 
Spahr, Nitrate, Wax Taper, Kenova and 
others are entered. This stake closed with 
sixty-one nominations and the field which 
faces the barrier in this race will be one 
of the best ever seen on a local track. 
The classic Kinloch Derby will be run 
on April 25. The Wabash Railroad and 
the Suburban road have made excellent 
transportation facilities this season and 
the management will no doubt be re- 
warded with magnificent crowds. 


ab be 

Miss Eva—So your youngest son is 
called Eggnog. That’s a funny name for 
a boy. Aunt Hannah—Well, yo’ see, 
missis, det cullud woman next doah 
named her twins Tom and Jerry, an’ I 
didn’t want to be outdone.—Chicago 
Daily News. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


The Workingman, Charles Stelzie, 75c; 
The Red House, E. Nesbit, $1.20; The 
Captain, Churchill Williams, $1.20; The 
Substitute, Will U. Harben, $1.20; The Joy 
of Living, Hermann Sudermann, $1.25; 
The Mahoney Million, Charles Townsend, 


$1.00; Walda, Mary Holland Kinkaid, 
$1.20; Calvert of Strathore, Carter Good- 
loe, $1.20; The Southerners, Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, $1.20. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 


Kinlock Races 
April 15 to May | 


SIX HIGH CLASS RACES DAILY 


All the High Class Horses in the 
West in Competition ...... 


INAUGURAL STAKE 
April 15. 


DERBY DAY, APR. 25 


WABASH TRAINS LEAVE: 


UNION STATION. FOOT OLIVE ST. 
1:00, 1:45 (2:45 except 11:00 a. m., 1:30 and 


Saturday.) 1:55 p. m. 
1:35 Saturday only. Stop at North Market 
S at Vandeventer street and Bremen avenue 
ave., Forsythe and Maple 
avenue. 


SUBURBAN CARS DIRECT TO TRACK. 








Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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THE 


DRESSING 
CHEST, 


A Compact, Handsomely Finished, 
Entirely New Article of Furniture. 


A Chiffonier, Wardrobe, 
Clothes Closet and 
Shaving Stand. 


It holds Trousers at full length, Hats, Collars, 
Cuffs, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Shoes and Slippers, with compartments for 
soiled linen. 





Made entirely of Hardwood, 

Finely Finished Throughout. 
Height, 5 feet; Width, 4 feet; Depth, 2 feet. 
Quarter Sawed Oak or Birch Mahogany Finished, 
with Mirror, 


$35.00 


In design more artistic. 
Solid Mahogany, Bird’s Eye Maple or 
Curley Birch, 


$7 5.00 


Our Assortment of New Goods 


Was Never Equaled. 
Buyer or Not, See Them. 


Absolutely the Largest and Finest 
Stock of First-Class Goods. 
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| Georgia-Stimson Furniture = = aa U. | 


__f FOR ARTISTIC EFFECT, NOTE OUR SHOW WINDOWS. Me ef 


We Are... 
SOLE 
AGENTS 


—FOR THE— 


Famous 
Baker 
Bedding 


Finest in the Werld. 





In the first month of our existence we did over Fifty- 
one Thousand Dollars’ worth of business ($51,100.47) j 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


This gratifying result of our opening month is largely 


due to our friends and patrons, and we take this means of 


expressing our gratitude, and to say we will not lag. It 


will always be our aim to show the choicest in Furniture, 


Carpets and Draperies. 





W. E. Georgia, 
E. W. Stimson, 
Chas. F. Dietz, 
W. A. Nicholson, Jr., 


Robert Klein, 
Louis Thole, 
L. S. Alden, 
W. H. Wear. 








We will have 
Go-Carts to show 
In a few days. 

They will be 

Like Everything Else 
We have .. 


The Choicest! 


Come and see the 
Gurney Refrigerator. 
First class in every 
Way and’ Guaranteed. 


a FOR ARTISTIC EFFECT, NOTE OUR SHOW WINDOWS. | 


616-618 Washington Ave. 7 











LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Lord Acton’s remarkable library, one 
of the most valuable for the students’ use 
in Europe, was purchased years ago by 
Mr. Carnegie and left in Lord Acton’s 
hands. Now that this most accomplished 
of English historical scholars is dead, 
Mr. Carnegie gives it to John Morley for 
his use, and doubtless it will finally go 
to a Scotch university. 

It will be remembered that Lord Ac- 
ton was a Catholic and a most obedient 
son of the Church, who never had a 
doubt of its authority, and it is a little 
singular that his library goes now to one 
who has the reputation of being some- 
thing of a Positivist, and finally to Pres- 
byterian Scotland. But Lord Acton was 
one of the broadest, as he was one of the 
most learned, of men. 

Surprise has been expressed thet with 
all his learning he left behind him so lit- 
tle in the way of literary product. But 
that is not unusual with men who have 
great powers of acquisition, if they are 
also nice in their exactness and fearful 
of overlooking some important matter in 
their investigations. To be an author, as 
well as a scholar, a man must not only 
be eager to acquire, but must have about 
his ears also a gadfly stinging him to in- 
fluence and guide the people. We need 
men like our Ezra Abbot and the English 
Professor Jebb and Lord Acton, of great 
learning and equal modesty, who are not 
ambitious for fame, but who are reser- 
voirs of scholarship from which any ap- 
plicant can draw. For the contrary qual- 
ity we may take Professor Sayce as an 
example, a scholar of wide learning, but 


always eager to break out into some un- 
explored field, and as ready to withdraw 
his first hasty conclusions as he was at 
first to tell the world what was to be 
sought and found in the new field. But 
the world of scholarship owes more to 
the productive men than it does to the 
acquisitive men. Professor Jebb makes 
no mistakes, and Professor Sayce jumps 
into many, but the man who breaks paths 
and points others the way does the bet- 
ter public service. 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
give our readers a fine lesson from Lord 
Acton. It was twenty years ago that Sir 
John Lubbock and Lord Acton drew up 
a list of a hundred books of supreme 
value. This is what Lord Acton said of 
his list: 

“This list is submitted with a view 
to assisting an English youth, whose ed- 
ucation is finished, who knows common 
things, and is not training for a profes- 
sion; to perfect his mind and open win- 
dows in every direction; to raise him to 
the level of his age, so that he may know 
the forces (twenty or thirty) that have 
made our world what it is, and still 
reign over it; to guard him against sur- 
prises and against the constant sources 
of errors within; to supply him both 
with the strongest stimulants and the 
surest guides; to give force and fullness 
and clearness and sincerity and inde- 
pendence and elevation and generosity 
and serenity to his mind, that he may 
know the method and lay of the process 
by which error is conquered and truth 
is won, discerning knowledge from prob- 
ability and prejudice from belief; that 


he may learn to master what he rejects 
as fully as what he adopts; that he may 
understand the origin as well as_ the 
strength and vitality of systems and the 
better motive of men who are wrong; to 
steel him against the charm of literary 
beauty and talent, so that each book 
thoroughly taken in shall be the begin- 
ning of a new life, and shall make a new 
man of him,” 

What could be a better expression of 
the purpose of a liberal education? And 
we especially like his warning against 
the seduction of “literary beauty and 
talent,” which are no more to the making 
of character and judgment, which is the 
purpose of education, than the polish on 
a soldier’s accouterments. But the pen- 
dulum of modern university education 
is not just now swinging in the direction 
of too much polish and beauty. And 
now, how many of our trained scholars 
have read the 98 books of his list? We 
give a dozen and a half of them: 

Aristotle’s “Politics.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ “Summa contra 
Gentiles.” 

Dante: “Divina Commedia.” 

Pascal’s “Pensées.” 

Rothe: “Theologische Ethik.” 

Zeller: “Neue Deutsche Philosophie.” 

Newman’s “Theory of Development.” 

Mozley’s “University Sermons.” 

Scherer: “Meélanges de Critique Ré- 
ligieux.” 

Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 


Laurent: “Etudes de l’Histoire de 
l Humanité.” 
Foucier: ‘“Ministére de Turgot.” 


Maine’s “Ancient Law.” 


Dumont: “Sophismes Anarchiques.” 

Spencer’s “Sociology.” 

Mill’s “Logic.” 

Rossi: “Cours de Droit Constitution- 
nel.” 


How many have read three of them? 
Of course Lord Acton’s list would be 
very different from Sir John Lubbock’s, 
but its purpose was different. The lib- 
eral education of the historian and phil- 
osopher is quite other from that of the 
man of science.—New York Independent. 


ak bs 
A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


hb bb 
IT PAYS 


It takes confidence to buy advertising. 
You pay for so much space—which is 
blank paper, but you can make it a liv- 
ing, talking thing if you will centralize 
your thought on what you say in it, and 
then send it out just as the orator sends 
forth his thoughts to convert men to his 
way of thinking or to some idea he be- 
lieves in. A nameless article I, like most 
men, seldom buy. If a man is ashamed 
of his name, then he had better go out of 
business, and if he is afraid to label the 
product of his factory, it stands to reason 
that he does not think much of it. I had 
two umbrellas repaired the other day at 
a place on Barclay street, one by a man 
named LeBihan. I told him that he got 
my three dollars through advertising, and 
asked him if advertising paid. Said he: 
“My first day’s advertising trebled my 
business, and I would go out of business 
to-morrow if I could not advertise.’’ Go, 
thou, and do likewise.—Automobile Maga- 
zine, 
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J UDGESDOLP 


Eastertide brings with it, its air of brightness—its suggestions of the new life, and the dainty 
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odors of the flowers—the counterfeits of which we believe we have well provided for you in this list of 


Perfumes and Sachet Powders. 


etc., west of New York, and show them in a storeroom the architectural beauty of which is in per- 


fect keeping with the dainty wares offered for your Eastertide use. 


We carry the most complete stock of Perfumes, Sachet Powders, 


Paar 
Or @) 














Satchets. 


Houbigan’s ‘‘Ideal’’ Sachet Bag, 
reg. $3.19 
Roger & Gallet’s Vera Violet 
Sachet Powder (bulk), reg. 


Cee e ew eeeeeereeeseeeee 


BE, Ge. ce scincdascedagiasredcsie's < ic 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet De 
Parme Powder (bulk), reg. 
OS SEER ere eee oe re 69c 
“4711” Sachet Powders (all 
Odors), TE. THC, OF. occcccececee 47c 
Violets (Vee-o-lays). Ambre 
Royal Sachet, reg. $1.00, oz... 69¢ 
Violets (Vee-o-lays), Boquet 
* Farnese, reg. $1.00, oz. ........ 69c 
Mellier’s Sachets (all odors), 
WE, TL. GL Bice sidccvcceccscecnan 47¢ 
Piver’s ‘‘Le Trefle’’ Sachet, reg. 
MO, OMe las viva éc0cBadsaceebdateas 75e 
Piver’s ‘‘Rosiris’’ Sachet, reg. 
Qk Sincebsccuoedesuebes hebes 75e 
Palmer’s Lilac Sweets Sachet, 
aN TEC, OM. 6 Sach live ies édeses ce 48c 


Palmer’s Carnation Sachet, reg. 
75e, OZ. 

Palmer’s Violet Sachet, reg. 75c, 
I all's 2 0b-s ab tle oa.xxeceaedhe san ae 483c 

SPECIAL—Colgate’s Sachets(all 
odors), in packages, reg. 25c. . 9c 


Seem eee eee eee eeeeeeeneseee 





Fleck’s Easter Egg Dyes 
colors and designs, for. 


, reg. S5c—100 different 


om SS. 6's 6 0.6 Ge es & EE 0 0 0 6816 eS Ce 





Societe Hygienique Soap 
reget Fee. 40a ek a4 


(unscented), 





Extra Special— 
Cream Mealys....... 





Our Rubber Goods Department. 


Is one of the most complete places of its kind to be 
found anywhere. Being housed in a separate room, per- 
fect privacy is assured while examining the goods. We 
carry none of the inferior, “trashy” stuff. Every article 
is of the best, though the reasonableness of prices might 
lead you to think otherwise. Three women competent to 


give advice of much va 


“RED CROSS,” Hospital 
Fountain Syringe (2 qt. 
full measure), reg. $2.00, 


lue are in constant attendance. 


Silk Pillows, lined with 
finest rubber, each ....$5. 
Rubber Gloves, reg. $1.50 


CUE EB Socarencaccasecenene $1.19 oe to, bane geyss 98c 
“Red Cross’ Hospital ateen ravelers m 
Water Bottle Gat, full eee ae 
monet reg. $1.50, ~“, 15 Invalid Cushions, ee. ja 
CLethetasavaiannceikenne - Stine fae cote sa-ssc 
Rubber Sheeting, per yd. Ladies’ Braces (lace back) 
$1.25, $1.00 ANG ccccsccese 75ce reg. $2.00—cut to ....... $1.49 


Rubber Bibs, reg. 50c—cut 
to, each 
Rubber Aprons, reg. $1.50 
—cut to, each 
Rubber Diapers, reg. 65c 
—cut to, each 


errr ree rere ee eee 


weer eeeneeee 


Knickerbocker Braces, 
ee, MCE ee 50c and 75c 
Rubber Tubing, regular 
95c length for syringe ..... 29c 
Marvel Whirling Spray 
35¢ Syringe, reg. $3.50 ..... $2.98 


Ge 





Patent Medicines. 


Quinets (cure a cold in one day) 
1 


‘naa, wie nenkcds + sie akee ons aoe dwese 5c 
Piso’s Cough Cure, reg. 25c ..... 20c 
Bell’s Pine Tar Honey, reg. 25c, 

NE EE ac ack h ocak Gis nue nes oeepaanese 2 
Ayer’s 


cut t 
Scott’s Emulsion, reg. 50c 89c 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, reg. 25c ... 20c 
King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c 42c 
Jayne’s Expectorant, reg. 50c .. 42¢ 
Cems Cl. Pee. BOG icc. cccccccces 42c 
Hagee’s Cordial, reg. $1 . Se 
Hydroliene, reg. $1 re 
Maltine Preparations, reg. $1 ... 88ce 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, reg. $1... 83c 
Warner’s Safe Cure, reg. $1.... 8c 


Poe ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 





eeeeeee 


Mother’s Friend, reg. $1 ........ 3c 
Paine’s Celery Compound, reg. 7 

Lavadasolabsehecsbcceacdercebsbere c 
ON occas fan chse kde hbase $s 83c 


Coke’s Dandruff Cure, reg. $1.. 75c 
Hay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c.... 39c 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, reg. $1 ..... 67c 
Carter’s Pills, 25c, cut to ...... 18¢ 
2 for 25c 
WUMSMEIA, TOR: FOC occ.cccccccccece 42c 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, reg. $1 .... 67¢ 
Mellin’s Food, reg. 75c ......... 55¢ 
Sanury for the Kidneys ........ 83c 
Simms’ Liver Pills, 40 pills...... 10c 
Peruana, TS. Fi, GUE CO ...ccccccee 73c 





Mellier’s 
Perfumes 


the finest made in America. 


Mellier’s Perfumes 


are equal to any of the high-priced 
French extracts and cost you much 
less. 

Notice our prices and when down- 
town ask us to show you your fa- 
vorite odor of Mellier’s make. 


Mellier’s Quintuple Perfumes 


Belle of Roses, Honeysuckle, 
Belle of Violets, Savoy Violet, 
Belle of Pinks, Peau d’Espagne, 
Belle of Lilacs, Vogue, 
Belle of Lilacs, Shamrock, 

50 cents an ounce. 


Meellier’'s Floressence 
Perfumes 


American Beauty, Persiana, Trefle, 
Carnation Pink, White Rose, Lilac. 
75 cents an ounce. 


Mellier’s Special 
Floressence, 
Violette-Superbe, 
The Sensational Violet, 


The finest ever made, $1.25 an oz 

Floressence Perfume Ideal, the 
popular odor of the day, $1.25 an 
ounce. Mellier’s Perfumes are made 
in St. Louis. 





Palmer’s Lilac Sweets; reg. $1 
Palmer’s Rose Leaves; reg. $1 
Roger & Gallet’s Vera Violet; 
Roger & Gallet’s Violete de Par- 


Pinaud’s Foscarina; reg. $2 oz. $1.39 
Pinaud’s (latest) 


oe eS Py rer eee 85c 
Houbigant’s ‘Ideal’? Eau de 

OSS. eae $6.73 
Houbigant’s ‘Ideal’ Eau de 

TOUGt; Teg. $1.20 OR) 5.6.6. .sseee Toc 


of those odors outside of New York 
city. A few of the most popular 
odors 

Lait de Violettes (true violet); 


Japera (the Oriental odor); reg. 


For one week onky we will sell 





Perfumes. 


I Benes achs's ied a cigainn + <0 cie osc 
GUE a tascth swear et i isksstaanes aa 
Sy MM ch va Pirin c 0.080.656 so kse pm 75c 
a ek Se 67c 


‘*Theodora’’; 


Society Hygienique Perfumes 


We have the only complete line 








reg. $1 oz 


Piver’s ‘‘Le Trefle’’ perfume, 
at oz. 6 








Espey’s Cream, 
TA ae, eR a ea J Ic 
Levy’s LaBlanche Face Powder, 
I Es iv viencen anus cake becca sacs 29c 





**Century Bloom’’ (something new in face powder), 3 5 
Face chamois with every box. Reg. 75c box.... Cc 





Cigar Department Special. 


This, the biggest cigar business in St. Louis, contin- 
ues to grow larger and larger—and every day’s increase 
means that we’ll be able to buy more cigars and get 
them cheaper. “Things are always getting better over 
at our place.” Take this week, for instance. Because we 
would buy the entire amount (28,000) the manufacturer 
gave us a price concession, and you can now buy 


3 FOR 25¢ HUNTER CIGARS FOR 5c. 
Thursday—“305,” 3 for.10c Monday—Mercantiles ..5c 


Friday—Mercantile and Tuesday —Agents and 
i Cn 0% a6 soos 46.4 5c the “Owen” union 
Saturday—4 Owens and made cigar .. 3 for 10c 
3 “305” (union made Wednesday—La_  Coro- 


States ae ~. 250 St 5 ees 


ALL WEEK LONG: 
La Industrials, 3 for 10c. El Deletosas, 2 for 25c size, 
3 for 25c. Belmonts, 5 for 30c. Security (Union Made) 
5 for 30c. La Preferencias, 10c size, 4 for 25c. La 
Preferencia, 2 for 25c size, 3 for 25c. 


Note—We sell the Cigars we advertise and show in 
our windows. No substitution of sizes. 


cigars) 








Bradley's ‘‘Woodland 
Violet’’ Talcum 
Powder, regular 
256 F6 ee pos eo 








Judge & Dolph 


MAGNIFICENT NEW DRUG STORE. 


515 OLIVE. 


In Midway Between Barr’s Corner 
and Scrngg’s Olive St. Entrance. 





Jobnson & Johnson's 
Baby Powder, 


regular 2Sc 
S45 6 04s 05 + 8c 
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DRESS 
FOR 
MEN 


For the man to whom good taste in matters of dress is an important consideration, there are usually but two 





The Mirror 


courses open to pursue. 
First: either to pay a fancy price for presumably high-class tailoring, 


Second: to buy so-called high grade ready-made apparel. 


It is just at this point that 


Croak Methods Have Solved the Problem. 


Widespread popularity and consequent volume of business enable us to ask reasonable prices for the finest possible 


assortments—imported fabrics of the finest grade, 


Niado-ic Measure Suits and Overcoats, $25.00 to $50.00. 


The second proposition—Ready-to-Wear Apparel—is relieved here of all its disagreeable features. Our Tailoring 


To the average man, the first is barred for economical reasons, the second is distasteful because rarely satisfactory. 


workmanship, the freshest and most sought-for styles. You can make your selections from the broadest of pattern 


experience is applied in detail to every Ready-to-Wear Garment which bears our name. 


The styles are equal to our Custom Work, and the Tailoring throughout is characteristic of our house. 


Ready-to-Wear Suits and Overcoats, $12.00 to $30.00. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Southeast Corner Tenth and Olive Streets. 








WHAT MEN ARE WEARING 

It has often been pointed out here that 
for seemly and economical dressing one 
must purchase at the right moment. If 
we renew our wardrobe at the end of 
the season there is a strong probability 
that it will have begun to grow old- 
fashioned during the recess. Although 
we may not be able to afford to buy an 
entirely new outfit every year, we can 
keep within reasonable distance of 
Fashion if we renew as soon as the sea- 
son has set in, and has afforded an op- 
portunity to see what is going to be 
fashionable in the coming year, 

Assuming that an entire outfit for the 
year is to be ordered, now is a very good 
time for that operation. For a man of 
moderate income, a frock-coat suit for 
full dress (a morning coat suit for semi- 
dress is optional), a jacket suit for 
spring and summer, a “recreation” suit, 
a couple of overcoats, and a dress suit 
may be held to constitute an outfit. Of 
course, it is an advantage if we can 
manage two lounge suits; and the full 
dress outfit may or may not require re- 
newal during the year, according to the 
frequency with which we have to wear 
it, and the degree of smartness which 
our circumstances are held to require. 


But against this may be set the fact 
that the evening suit will generally last 
two or perhaps three years, and that on 
many days one of the last year’s jacket 
suits will still be good enough. 

The safest and most satisfactory ma- 
terial for a frock coat and.waistcoat is 
black llama, or soft, dull-faced cloth. 
Gray frock coat suits are still worn and 
will continue to be so; but black is safer 
and more dressy. The coat should be 
rather snug at the waist and should 
reach to the knees. It should have no 
external pockets, the ticket pocket (in 
which most men carry a small match 
box) being put inside on the left, just 
below the waist seam. The lapels should 
be silk faced as far as the outer end of 
the button holes. The waistcoat should 
be single breasted, of the same material 
as coat, and with the neck opening of 
only moderate height. It is better to 
have no collar on the waistcoat. The 
trousers should be of a good cashmere 
in fancy stripe, not too light. One or two 
linen waistcoats, double breasted, with 
collar and center seam, may also be add- 
ed if liked. The color should be slate 
gray. 

The new material for jacket suits is a 
brown cheviot cloth, with a slight ad- 


mixture of silk, very bright and aston- 
ishingly durable. Many of these brown 
checks have an over running line pattern 
in deep ruby red, very inconspicuous, but 
lending an agreeable warmth to the 
general effect. Single breasted jacket is 
best, with what the tailor will under- 
stand by “forward front;” the ends to 
be just rounded off, but not cut away. 
This jacket will, during the present sea- 
son, be worn buttoned up, and the neck 
opening should therefore be of moder- 
ate height. Waistcoat single or double 
breasted, trousers moderately tight. 

If intended for general purposes, so 
that it will do equally well for golf 
or the river, the recreation suit should 
be of a light soft angola (commonly 
though erroneously called flannel, be- 
cause it has a flannel finish, though the 
yarn is finer than that of true flannel) 
with a rolled back collar to the jacket, 
and cut away fronts, but not too much 
so. Though it will not be needed on the 
river, a waistcoat should be ordered of 
the same material, double-breasted, with- 
out center seam, and with a large col- 
lar. The trousers should also match, 
and should be made looser than those 
of the lounge suit and full dress suit. 
Of course, it is preferable, if one can 


afford the luxury, to have another suit 
for golf and cycling, and as this will last 
two years, it is not a great extravagance. 
Brown heather mixture or check home- 
spun is the best material. The jacket 
should be well cut away, and should be 
single-breasted, loose, and fitted with 
patch pockets. The knickers should have 
no “cuff,” but should be fairly loose, and 
provided with an elastic at the ends, 
like a garter sewn inside. The legs can 
be made to tuck over, so as to conceal 
this necessary convenience. A golf cap 
to match should be ordered at the same 
time. 

Assuming that a new dress suit is 
wanted this year, a fine black Barathea 
cloth will be the best material. This is 
a dull-surfaced material, rather firmer 
than Ilama, and of course lighter in 
weight. I always advise men of mod- 
erate means to wear a_ waistcoat to 
match .the coat; double-breasted ones 
are most in favor at the West End, but 
the point has no real consequence. ‘The 
coat should have a roll collar, and its 
length should be to the knees, just like 
the frock coat. The trousers should be 
of what tailors call the proportionate 
cut. This strictly means that the knee 
measurement should be half the seat 
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Radam’s 
Microbe Killer 


Cures all Blood and 
Chronic Diseases. 


Kills the microbes of the lungs and cures 
Consumption; kills the microbes of the 
kidneys and cures Bright’s Disease; kills 
the microbes of the throat and cures 
Diphtheria; kiils the microbes of the skin 
and cures Eczema; kills the microbes of 
the blood and cures Rheumatism, Cancer, 
Catarrh and all other Blood and Chronic 
Diseases. Call or send for free history 
of remedy and testimonials to 


"pite For Radam’s Microbe Killer Co. 
ra ook; 9ty Holland Bldg., St. Louis. 
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choen’S = r## opeon 
Or chestra Balmer & Weber's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 
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NEW STOMACH 
$1.00 


a 
An absolate cure for DYSPEPSIA and all 
Stomach Ailments in ONE MONTH, Posi- 
tive reliefinddays.s NO DRUGS, simply 
NATURE’S CURE on Scientific Princi- 
ples. Send for this treatment, and you will never 
regretit. Donotputitoff. rite ig: | T 
offer is genuine, and $1.00 means new life and 
comfort for you. One month of our treatment will 
enable you to eat anything without fear of bad 
results, Your appetite will be improved. blood 
enriched, nerves strengthened, tone given to 
your entiresystem, and your life madeenjoyable 
and worth living. The permanent benefityou 
will derive from our treatment will be worth 
many times the smallamount we ask for it. 
Please mention this pa when writing. 
NATURE CURE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


























































Burlington 


Houte 


" ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~ DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 





TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 














OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
A. J. CRAWFORD. 
TENTH AND PINE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BANKERS ** 


Draughon’s College, 


TENTH AND OLIVE STREET. 
Thirty-six (36) bank cashiers indorse 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COL- 
LEGE, n. w. cor. Tenth and Olive (new 
building), as a school that is reliable, that 
slves superior instruction, that has spe- 
cial facilities for securing positions; 160- 
page illustrated catalogue, containing 
above-mentioned testimonials and other 
advice as to why it wil pay you to attend 
Draughon’s College in preference to any 
other, is free. Call, write or phone (Main 
18 M). Open day and night. If wish 
Position, May pay tuition after course is 
completed and position secured. 
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measurement ; but, in less technical terms, 
it may be said, that the trousers should 
be of tapering form, the ankles fitting 
rather snugly. The best shape and “sit” 
will be attained in this region if the 
tailor is asked to make the front of 
the trousers well “hollowed” over the 
shoes. There should be a long crease 
down the front. I do not recom- 
mend braiding down the seams of the 
dress trousers, though most new pairs 
are being made with it. Braiding may 
easily become obsolete next year; where- 
as the absence of it is never regrettable. 
The plainer and more formal a dress 
suit can be made, the better. 

For day use a dark gray Oxford or 
Cambridge mixture, or a herring bone 
cloth (I use technical terms) will be 
required. The shape should be the 
Chesterfield length, a shade under the 
knee, the coat being made loose and 
rather straight hanging. The shoulders 
should be plain, not Raglan shape; but 
vertical side pockets are being worn, and 
the handkerchief pocket generally is ab- 
sent, though on grounds of convenience 
and commonsense I strongly advise that 
one be ordered. The coat, of course, has 
no velvet collar. For evening dress a 
long black Chesterfield, with the lapels 
entirely silked and the fronts lined all 
the way down in continuation of the 
same, is still the best and most fash- 
ionable overcoat.—London Leader. 

ah ch 
AN UNFORTUNATE JOKE 

Leoncavallo tells a very amusing story 
of himself. One day, when visiting a 
town in Italy, he heard that his opera, 
‘‘Pagliacci,’’ was to be produced, and he 
decided to hear it incognito. 

It was not generally known that the 
young composer was in town. 

It happened that his seat was beside 
a bright eyed and enthusiastic young 
lady, who, noticing that he did not join 
in the general applause, but remained 
quiet, turned to him and asked: 

“Why do you not applaud? Does it 
not suit you?” 

Leoncavallo, much amused, answered: 

“No; on the contrary, it displeases me. 
It is the work of a mere beginner, not 
to call him anything worse.’’ 

“Then you are ignorant of music,’’ she 
said. 

“Oh, no,” replied the composer. 

Then he proceeded to enlighten her on 
the subject, proving the music worthless 
and entirely without originality. 

“See,” said he, “this motif is ¥ 
and he hummed lightly a short melody; 
“This aria is stolen from Bizet, and that 
is from Beethoven.” In short, he tore the 
whole opera into pieces. 

His neighbor sat in silence, but with 
an air of pity on her countenance. At 
the close she turned to him and said: 
“Is what you have said to me your hon- 
est opinion?’’ 

“Entirely so,’’ was the reply.’’ 





“Good,” said she, and with a ma- 
licious gleam in her eyes left the 
theater. 


Next morning, glancing over the pa- 
per, his eye fell upon the heading, ‘‘Le- 
oncavallo on His ‘Pagliacci,’’’ and read- 
ing further was somewhat startled to 
find the conversation of the evening be- 
fore fully reported and accredited to the 
proper source. 

He had, unfortunately, played his lit- 
tle joke on a reporter, who had proved 
too smart for him.—London Tit-Bits. 
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DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 

April 15th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the Northwest; low rates February 15th 
to June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P. 
R. R., 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 
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. . HORSE. . 


EVERY THING FOR THEs 


Horse, Stable, Show Ring 42 Stock Farm 


Harness 


ALL STYLES, GRADES AND PRICES. 


J. B. Sickles Saddlery Co. 





Washington ave. and 2]st Street. 
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THE NEW EQUIPMENT OF THE 


DAYLIGHT SPECIAL 














Was Specially Built for Service 


FROM ST. LOUIS TO 


Chicago 








BY THE 








Illinois Central. 














We Manufacture Everything in 


Sole Agents for 


P. C. Murphy Trunk Co. 


TRUNKS, 


Traveling Goods, Suit Cases, Etc. 


Innovation Wardrobe Trunk. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

Transactions in the Wall street mar- 
ket, in the past week, while not very 
large, were of an extremely interesting 
and suggestive character. They hinted, 
first, at forced liquidation by enfeebled 
holders; at adroit manipulation by prom- 
inent bear operators; at great weakness 
in certain quarters of the market, and at 
an approaching temporary termination of 
the downward movement. A few issues 
were forced to the lowest level reached 
for a long time past, and it was quite 
evident that insiders were withholding 
their support, in expectation of a_ still 
further depression, as a result of the per- 
turbed conditions in the money market. 

The bears seemed to be concentrating 
the fire of their batteries on a few isolat- 
ed spots, such as Southern Pacific, Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, American 
Sugar Refining and Colorado Fuel & 
Iron. It could be noted that the de- 
cline was not uniform at any time. Cer- 
tain stock were selected as objects of 
attack and knocked down a few points 
on the theory that such manceuvers might 
bring about further liquidation in the 
rest of the list. The violent drop of five 
points in Southern Pacific, on Friday 
morning, was evidently the result of bear 
machinations, the success of which was 
increased by the willingness of disgrun- 
tled “pool” members to withdraw and 
take their medicine, rather than continue 
holding on and paying stiff interest rates 
for months to come. 

The weakness in Pennsylvania must 
be ascribed to the displeasure aroused 
among a large number of holders by the 
proposed large additions to the com- 
pany’s capital. These additions are in- 
tended to cover vast improvement and 
equipment expenditures. Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan is authority for the statement that 
the shares to be floated cannot be re- 
garded as giving evidence of reckless in- 
flation. Yet, there is a strong belief that 
it would have been better for all con- 
cerned if the company had decided to 
provide for improvements and additional 
rolling stock by setting aside, annually, a 
requisite amount of surplus funds in the 
treasury. The Pennsylvania, as is well 
known, has been spending vast sums of 
money for improvements in the last few 
years, and without the issuance of new 
capital stock or bonds, and it would 
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Secured by 
$8,150,000.00 Capital 
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seem that it could well have afforded 
to abide by that policy. As it is, the 
company has aroused suspicions and dis- 
trust among its shareholders by increas- 
ing its capitalization in such a startling, 
radical fashion as to give rise to the 
query, where will it allend? The Penn- 
sylvania is a fine, splendid railroad prop- 
erty, but this by itself does not warrant 
the adoption of financial measures that 
are calculated to prejudice the rights and 
interests of shareholders and to do vio- 
lence to every principle of sound and 
prudent management. About a year ago, 
the stock used to sell at 170, or there- 
abouts; to-day it is quoted at only 135 
and 136. A decline of this extent, and 
that in the value of one of the best issues 
quoted on the list, is certainly a remark- 
able and disquieting one, and should 
serve notice on Wall street’s financial 
prestidigitateurs that the time has ar- 
rived when the discounting process can 
no longer be continued at the old pace. 

The break in Colorado Fuel & Iron 
was extensive, but did not attract much 
attention. Ever since the time of the 
Osgood-Gates muddle of last year, these 
shares have been under suspicion. Out- 
siders have lost all desire to gamble in 
stuff of this kind. They have burned 
their fingers so often in Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, Republic Iron & Steel, United 
States Steel, and Tennessee Coal & Iron 
that they have finally and wisely arrived 
at the conclusion that one of the best 
and surest ways of making money in 
Wall street is by leaving stocks of this 
sort alone. 

Railroad earnings continue to be un- 
satisfactory, in some signal instances, 
owing to the constant enlargement of 
expenditures. The lately published 
statements of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific were serious disappoint- 
ments, although it seemed as_ though 
their publication had already been dis- 
counted. Hereafter, it will be, not the 
gross, but the expenditures, which shall 
be the most closely scrutizined by the 
speculative fraternity. There are good 
indications that the railroad companies 
reached the top-notch of prosperity some 
months ago, and that it will, henceforth, 
require a higher percentage of increases 
in gross results if any losses in net are 
to be avoided. 

As above intimated, the worst of the 
decline seems to be over for the pres- 
ent. Stocks have had an extensive re- 
action, and, in the natural order of 
thing like a genuine bull movement in 
should be about due. It cannot be said, 
however, that there is a prospect of any- 
thing lige a genuine bull movement in 
the next two or three months. Matters 
will have to mend in a decisive degree 
before expectations of a rise of from 10 
to 15 points can again be considered war- 
ranted, 


Opinion in London leans toward the 
belief that consols have seen their lowest. 
These securities have rallied about a 
point in the last few days. There will 
have to be a lowering of the discount 
rate of the Bank of England, and a gen- 
eral easing of money rates in the open 
market, however, before the investor can 
be expected to come out of the under- 
brush again. Some grave fears are be- 
ing entertained in connection with the 
news of the uprising in Macedonia. 
They have already resulted in a sharp 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


H, A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest, DAVID, SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 


@, A, W, AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 
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BGP” Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S, Line. . 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
- Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
































ALEX KONT 


BROKER, 


Stock Exchange Building, 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


Issues Letters of Credit and Drafts 
to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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reaction in quotations for Bulgarian and 
Turkish bonds. 

There has been a sudden and sharp 
reaction in the copper market abroad, 
which caused holders of Amalgamated 
to liquidate at receding ‘prices. At pres- 
ent, the metal is quoted at about 15 cents 
per pound. This contrasts with the high 
level of 17 cents, in 1901, and with the 
low level of 11 cents, in 1902. Pessi- 
mists believe that the rise from the low 
point has gone far enough for the pres- 
ent. They also attach considerable im- 
portance to a slight reaction in the prices 


of pig-iron. 
be 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The April disbursements have not as 
yet led to a revival of speculative and 
investment demand in this market. Prices 
continue to sag, and demand is in evi- 
dence only at times of liquidation. This 
means, of course, that the investing com- 
munity is looking for still lower prices. 


Brokers believe there will be no real re- 
vival in the local situation until the bears 


have ceased smashing things in Wall 
street. So far as inquiry for bonds is 
concerned, ft may be said that it is the 
smallest for years. Neither municipal nor 
corporate issues are sought after, and 
prices, therefore, remain stationary. 

There has been a decline to 26% ij, St. 
Louis Transit. The selling was of a light 
character, however, and evidently came 
from excessively timid holders, whose 
powers of endurance had become ex- 
hausted. United preferred sold at 79%. 
It is now offered at 80. The bonds are 
83% bid, 88% asked. 

Missouri Trust recorded no change. It 
is still quoted at 126%. Bank of Com- 
merce continues to display weakness, At 
this writing, 360 is bid for it. Germania 
is selling at 333%, Colonial at 193, Mis- 
sissippi at 441, St: Louis Union at 360, 
State National at 194%, Third National at 
333, and Mercantile at 400. 

National Candy common is firm at 29. 
The inquiry for this stock has been large- 
ly speculative. Friends of it predict 
higher prices, but their views are based 
merely on sentimental factors. St. Louis 
Brewing 6s are selling at 94%. Missouri- 
Edison 5s are quoted at 92% bid, 94% 
asked, 

American Central Insurance is offered 
at 260 bid; 270 is asked for it. Granite 
Bimetallic has slid down to about 80. 
Central Coal & Coke is also lower and 
offered at 65%. 

Bank clearances, for the whole country, 
showed a good increase last week. The 
local demand for funds is large, but not 
urgent. Sterling is steady and quoted 
at 4,873, 

ob 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Two Readers, Wichita, Kan.—Cannot 
give you any special information regard- 
ing bank stock mentioned. There has 
been no sale of it for a long time. Well- 
informed people intimate that there is 
no dividend in sight. The surplus of the 
bank is rather small. 

W. A.—Kansas City Southern preferred 
does not pay anything. Last year’s earn- 
ings showed a moderate gain in business. 
Do not believe that the common is cheap 
at present prices. The officials say im- 
provements now contemplated will in- 
Volve large outlays. 

8. H.—Would hold New York Central. 
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The stock is scraping bottom, apparently. 
Some affect to believe that the break 
was, to some extent, of a manipulative 
character. 

W. E. O., Jacksonville, Ill.—Nothing 
has ever been paid on Ontario & Western. 
The surplus of the company is too small 
to permit of distributions to sharehold- 
ers. Would advise you to pay for your 
holdings in full and stop paying interest. 
The stock is bound eventually to sell at 
much higher prices, but some interesting 
things may happen in the meanwhile. 

A. H. O’B., Dayton, O.—Keep out of 
Bag & Paper. Can’t see anything tempt- 
ing in Leather preferred. After you have 
been longer in the market, you will have 
a different opinion of industrials. 

C. M.—State National should be held for 
the present. Would recommend selling 
Western Union at price named. The late 
decline was, however, brought about, 
chiefly, by the bears, and not by liquida- 
tion of investment holdings. 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections it is about five 
hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes to California. The 
only. line operating through standard 
sleeping cars. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 
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A RURAL EDITOR 


The editor of a rural newspaper was in 
Philadelphia during the week following 
the shooting of President McKinley and 
noted with surprise the promptness of 
the newspapers to bulletin-board the 
hourly reports of the President’s condi- 
tion. He determined to adopt the idea on 
all important events when he should re- 
turn home. Soon afterward he was told 
one morning by the local physician that 
Deacon Jones was seriously ill. The dea- 
con was a person of some distinction in 
the community, so the editor posted a 
series of bulletins as follows: 

“10:30 A. M.—Deacon Jones no better. 

“11:30 A.M.—Deacon Jones has relapse. 

“12:30 P. M.—Deacon Jones weaker. 
Pulse falling. 

“1:00 P. M.—Deacon Jones has slight 
rally. 

"2:15 P. M.—Deacon Jones’s family has 
been summoned. 

‘3:10 P. M.—Deacon Jones has died and 
gone to heaven.” 

Later in the afternoon a traveling sales- 
man happened by, stopped to read the 
bulletins, and, going to the bulletin-board, 
made another report concerning the de- 
ceased. It was: 

“4:10 P. M.—Great ex$citement in 
heaven! Deacon Jones has not yet ar- 
rived.’’—Philadelphia Times. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 


Olive street. 
eh eb ob 

“Have you read that article in this 
month’s Million Magazine of the volcanic 
eruptions and their effects on the price of 
corn?’ “No; haven’t got that far. Just 
finished the first half of the advertise- 
ments.’’—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
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H. Woop, President. 
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Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


W.E. Bercer, Cashier. 
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$30 to California 


That is the Rock Island’s rate from St. Louis. 
In effect daily, February 15 to April 30. Tickets 
are good in tourist sleeping cars, which the Rock 
Island runs every day in the week Kansas City to 


Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


These cars 


make quicker time to Southern California than 


similar cars over any other line. 
ated over both the “Scenic” 


lines. 


ROCK Islanit 





Cars are oper- 
and “Southern” 


Thro’ tourist car for California leaves 
St. Louis Tuesdays; for Portland, Thursdays. 
Folder giving full information mailed on request. 


If you are pois to California, GO NOW. After 
May 1 it will cost you nearly $20.00 more than at 


sent 
oh to rates to Montana, [ashe, Utah and Puget 
Sound are also offered by the Rock Islan 
— orcall. We'll gladly give you full infor- 
mation. 


H. P. Mantz, D. P. A., 901 Olive Street, St. Louis. 











ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


OLIVE AND SIXTH 
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UNION STATION. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 


2:05 A. M 


DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


F. D. Gitpersieeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agent 
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California 


and Back. 


Only $50 round trip 
Chicago to Los Angeles 
and ’Frisco. 


Equally low rates from 
East generally. 


On sale May 3 and May !2 to 18. 
Special train service for 
Presbyterian General Assembly, 
via Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Open to everybody. 

Only line to California with 


Harvey meal service—best in the world, 
**Santa Fe all the way.’ 


Folders about it for the asking. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 





JOIN THE 


World’s Fair Poster Clab 


and keep in touch with the greatest 
Exposition ever held. 


Send 25 cents in coin for oe ee ~ in the | 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. @ 

- Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man. t 
Pictures are 7% x9% and equal to finished 
photographs. 

With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem badge and a member- 
ship button bearing the official Lo naga s Fair 
colors and your membership num 4 

Preserve your membership batten, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
near future. 

& 


WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





"513 PINE ST. 


. 
|OFFICE.! 


NU 





The Mirror 


BUSY WILLIAM 


Kaiser William in his latest undertak- 
ing has mapped out for himself a piece 
of work which will keep his attention 
centered for some time to come. Notably 
one of the busiest rulers now engaged in 
business, he will be so busy that the 
peace of Europe can roll over and take 
a cat nap without fear of being dis- 
turbed by the Rough Rider from Pots- 
dam. William has decided to reform the 
German language. This is looked upon 
as one of the most stupendous contracts 
since the New York subway was started, 
but having successfully settled the in- 
spired status of the Bible, barked his 
shins over the Monroe Doctrine fence 
and winked slyly at the latest Prussian 
officer to kill a civilian, he feels com- 
petent to take off his coat and heft the 
bucksaw. 

The kaiser’s efforts will be watched 
with attention on both sides of the At 
lantic. Mark Twain will be particularly 
interested. Mark knows a good deal 
about the inside workings of Christian 
Science, but he admits that German gen- 
der makes him feel pale. Several hun- 
dred thousand earnest young linguists 
who throng our halls of learning will 
also keep their unoccupied eye fastened 
upon William’s workshop. They natural- 
ly expect considerable noise when Wil- 
liam strikes the irregular verbs. 

The plan of operation which will be 
followed by William begins with the 
clauses. This kind of start is made in 
order that the language can be seen by 
getting the underbrush cleared out. The 
principal difficulty with the German lan- 
guage lies in the fact that it insists in 
taking to the tall grass just as the path 
begins to look pleasant and picturesque. 
This William understands. The truth 
of the matter is, he has been sitting up 
nights trying to unwind some of the 
colonial reports. He speedily became 
enwrapped in thick clause skeins and lost 
his imperial temper. The next morning 
clauses were ordered to be suppressed 
wherever found, and the first step had 
been taken. 

Once the clauses are stacked up and 
sold to the upholsterers, the kaiser’s 
work will be noticeably lightened. The 
genders will be thoroughly reformed, and 
several scandalous relationships straight- 
ened out. Mark Twain’s feminine turnip, 
it is hoped, will be thrown into its own 
yard, while the young lady who is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘it’’ will be politely de- 
corated with a more fitting relative pro- 
noun. This work will continue until late 
in the fall, and if necessary, the army 
manoeuvers can be called in to help out. 
It might not be a bad idea to associate 
a battery of rapid-fire Krupps with a 
batch of irregular verbs as a target, but 
the kaiser’s plans have not reached far- 
ther than setting them up to be charged 
by Uhlan recruits. 

As we remarked at the outset, the 
kaiser has a busy season before him, but 
those who know the vigor and earnest- 
ness which characterize the man have 
great hopes of his ultimate success. He 
is a past-master with the mailed fist, and 
the most stubborn syntax will have to 
yield eventually. When the hour strikes 
upon which he lets daylight through, we 
will join him in a hearty ‘Hoch!’’— 
Rochester Post-Express. 


eb oe ce 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one 
fare for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 
518 Olive street. 

SELF-ASSERTIVE 

“DeGall is what you might call cheeky, 
eh?”’ 

“Cheeky?” That fellow has so much 
cheek that they charge him double for 
a shave.’’—Judge. 








Traveling by Daylight § 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE | 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Librar 
features on the 
ge together with the 

Free Recl lining Chair Cars 
and Dining Cars, have 
become widely known and 
ve Thre popular. 

ugh Cars are run 
bebwele St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and st. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal ; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 


Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’] Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, % 
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EXCURSION RATES 


New Orleans and Return. 


April 15-17, 1903, 
National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


May 5-8, 1903, 


ST.LOUIS 


American Medical Association. . 


May 19-22, 1903, 


MEMPHIS 


Annual Reunion United Confederate Veterans. 


ST. LOUIS 


Leave 7.20 asm. 
2.44 p.m. 
** 10.30 p. m. <4 


HOT SPRINGS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Arrive 7.25 a. m. 
11.25 a. m. 
7.55 p. m 


Through Sleeping Cars. Buffet-Library-Smoking 
Cars. Free Reclining Chair Cars. Dining Cars. 


Full particulars City Ticket Office, 308 N. Broadway. 
C. C. McCARTY, Div. Pass. Agent. 








MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


THE GHOST OF And why Charity and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE § nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have 10c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
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a Subject 


To tell all there 
is to tell about 


The Great SOUTHWEST 


In this limited space. Oppor- 
tunity, Prosperity and Pro- 
gress are to be found on every 
hand. Let us tell you about it. 



























Write for ‘‘Business Chances’’ 
and other pertinent pamphlets to 


“KATY,” sr. Louis, mo. 
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~ NEW ORLEANS, MAY 19%22" 1903 


@ MONTGOMERY OWEST “ATES AND [EST SERVICE 


@<itRonewue VIA MOT /~ (2) [CAILROAD. 
INING CARS AND |HROUGH >RAWING “OOM 
& LEEPERS FROM ST. OUIS. 


& 
MOBILE : 
JACKSONVILLE For All Information Call on or Write, 


M&O Ticket Office, 518 Otive Sr, St.Louis. 
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